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Logjam! 
A LULL _in The Worker 
$100,000 fund campaign 
during the past couple of 


weeks, coupled with inade- 


quate development of cir- 
culation activity following 
the recent drive for read- 
ers, has put our paper in a 
very serious spot. 

Outside of New York, 
weve received, these past 
two weeks, substantial con- 
tributions only from the 
New England and Eastern 
Pennsylyania Freedom. of 
the Press Committees. Ex- 
cept for these, there have 
been a few contributions 
from individual supporters 
totalling less than $500. 

We've been able to con- 
tinue publishing only be- 
cause of the contributions 
received from New Yorkers, 
who have now turned in 
more than half of their goal 
of $60,000. Readers in Ten- 
nessee, New Jersey, Mary- 
land and Indiana have also 
been coming through in the 
course of the campaign, and 
are in a position to complete 
their goals by the original 
wind-up date, June 15. 

* 

BUT WERE stymied by 
the lack of response from 
Illinois, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Connecticut, Ohio 
and a few other areas. II- 
linois readers have turned 
in virtually nothing, and 
Michigan readers a. little 
oy $100. (See Table Page 
13. 


We know of the in- 
tense financial pressures 
on our readers from all 
directions. But we feel 
it is our duty and re- 
sponsibility to our read- 
ers to warn that the log- 
jam in the current fund 
campaign, unless broken 
very soon, will make our 
existence impossible. 


We ask that all our 
readers and supporters 
get on the job at once 
to break up ihe jam, 
and get our drive going 
again everywhere. 


Rush your contributions 
to P.O. Box 136, Cooper Sta- 


OP Polio 


erils Nation's Kids 


WHEN former President Truman said that the Eisen- 
hower administration had “bungled” the Salk vaccine pro- 


VACCINE PROFITS 
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gram he was near the truth. 


Giveaway 


Then when former Presi- 


dential candidate Adlai Stevenson said that the handling 
of the Salk vaccine was “the master mess of all time,” he 
was even nearer the truth. For the administration, which 


has been in on the development 
of the Salk vaccine from the 
very beginning, is solely respon- 
sible for all the confusion, de- 
lays, and inadequacies in the 
inoculation program thus far. It 
is equally evident that a share 
of responsibility for the tragic 
deaths that resulted, and the 
agonizing uncertainties now ol 
millions of parents can also: be 
traced to government “bungling.” 

The Dept. of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare followed the 
Salk research and the _ tests 
during April and June, 1954. 
There was a year for planning 
the production and manulacture 
of the vaccine, if the tests proved 
successful. 

* 

CANADA, for example, had 
federal control - plans already 
drawn up. The provincial gov- 
ernments (like our states) were 
similarly alerted. Together, they 
arranged to purchase the entire 
vaccine supply for Canadian 
children. ‘ 

Then, when April 12 arrived 
with the go-ahead report, the 
province of Ontarid, for ex- 
ample, began a program of free 


Assignment U.S.A. 


Biue Irises 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


YOU FOLLOW the pro- 
cession behind the fife and 
drum corps to the place 
where they lie, under the 


red wreaths of the day and 
the blue iris 

of the season. 

Across the way, 

on the big 

green lawn, is 

the school 

where they 

came up before fe 

they put on the #& 

uniform for 

their country, 

their people, z 
their own, to meet the Par ‘r- 
division. 

The crosses are within earshot 
of the classrooms and a living 
man could hear the drone of 
study and the strair of young 


and Marching Men 


which another generation sings, 
the kid brothers, the kid sisters, 
who saw them off to the war. 
Every Memorial Day you fol- 
low the procession and stand 
with your folk as they listen to 
the speakers under the soft May 
sky. How many centuries, you 
think, the world’s folk have. hon- 
ored their warrior dead. Some of 
the folk standing nearby are kin 
to the dead here, and you believe 
you know what they are thinking. 
As we stand near the many 
crosses I think of the young men 
who went away as the bugles 
flared and who are not here any 


more. How many soldiers I have 


known and [I am not yet old. 


* 

IN MY childhood I knew men 
who fought in the Civil War, the 
old barber down the street, the 
i Ie on the next block 
who used to-ride in the high- 
backed Cadillac the city sent for 


them, clad in the blue of the 
North, swords strapped to their 
side. There were many veterans 
of the war with Spain. | 

- In my home and next door, on 
both sides, were men who went 


off to lick the Kaiser when we all 


sang “It’s a Long, Long Trail © 


A’Winding,” and “Over There.” 
How often I listened to the 
stories of my uncle who was with 
Sergeant York, the mountaineer 
hero, and I recall the wrist-watch 


“he showed me which the sergeant 


gave him when the outfit broke 
up. 

Then there was the other war 
in Spain, the next war I knew, a 
young man then myself, and I 
remembered those who were my 
friends and who lie under the 


olive trees now. Three wars in 


my life-time, and two earlier wars 
whose veterans I knew. Five 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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inoculations for every child be- 
tween six months and 20 years 
old. Canadian children have 
been getting their shots, ever 


since, without delays or trage- 


dies. To speed the manufacture, 
the University of Toronto labo- 
ratory began’ producing the 
vaccine. 

Mrs. Hobby, with the full ap- 
proval of President Eisenhower, 
on the other hand, rejected every 
suggestion of planning for pro- 
tection of the children’s inter- 
ests . . . even to ignoring re- 
quests from city governments, 
like New York, to at least set up 
priorities, so that the most sus- 
ceptible children would be taken 
care of first. 

* 

INSTEAD, government con- 
trols and distribution were re- 
jected as being “socialized med:- 
cine.” They ignored the fact 
that every other epidemic threat 
which has been successfully 
eliminated in this country has 
been done through government 
action. Inoculations against dip:a- 
theria, tetanus, whooping coug: 
and smallpox, tor example, are 
performed free by public agen- 
cies throughout the country— 
and in some instances are re- 
quired by the government. Tire 
distribution of gamma globuiia 
was “controlled” by the govern- 
ment, and so on. 3 ; 

Mrs. Hobby proceeded to li- 
cense only six firms to produce 
the vaccine, though other firms 
had the facilities to manufacture 
it as well. Nor Were extra pro- 
cedures of government inspec- 
tion of the vaccine set up be- 
cause, as Mrs. Hobby-explained, 
they were all “reliable firms.” 

Two weeks later, the product 
of one of the firms, the Cutter 
laboratory, was banned by Mrs. 
Hobby, when new cases of-polio 
began to appear in areas where 
it had been used. To date, 69 — 
cases of polio have developed 
in children, apparently from the 
Cutter vaccine inoculations, and 
23 among persons in their fam- 
ilies who received no shots. 

* 

REP. ARTHUR D. KLEIN 
(D-NY) in a Congressional hear- 
ing last week on the polio vac- 
cine, said he had information 
that undue pressure had been 
brought on the government to 
grant a license to the Cutter lab- 
oratories by “a very prominent: 
politician.” The Cutter outfit has 
been in trouble before about its 
products. - 

In 1948 the Food and Drug 


, ©... (Continued on Page 2) 
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Labor Sounds Alarm Over 
New Political. Gag Bills 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT is sounding the alarm against a new GOP drive to gut 
the rights of workers and curtail political liberties of Americans. It is a drive which is be- 
ing pushed in various state legislatures and, last week, was proposed for national legisla- 


tion by Sen. Karl E. Mundt 
AR-SD) . 

These proposals have come to 
be known as Political Gag or “Cat- 
lin” bills, named for the measure 
which was recently signed into law 
by Gov. Kohler, of Wisconsin. 
Mark Catlin, an Appleton, Wis., 
pal of Sen. McCarthy, introduced 
the measure in the state legisla- 
ture and it was rammed through 
over the united opposition of every 
segment of the labor movement. 

In brief, the measure. prohibits 
unions from contributing funds or 
“anything of value” to the support 
of political campaigns or candi- 
dates on state, local or federal 
levels. No similar ban is placed 
against cofporations. 

* 
PASSAGE of the Catlin Bill in 


The entire labor movement in that 
state, with a combined member- 
ship of 1,250,000, has Jaunched 


a campaign to kill the measure. 

A similar campaign bv labor in 
Michigan succeeded in killing the 
political gag bill which was being 
plumped by General Motors and 
Ford Motor Co. lobbyists: The 
measure had- already passed the 
Michigan Senate but the mounting 
labor opposition compelled Rep. 
Herb Clemens; Republican: chair- 
man of the House Election Com- 
mittee, to announce that it didn’t} 
have a chance of getting through 
the state House of Representatives 
and that there would, therefore, be 
no use in reporting it out for de- 
bate. 


Republican machine bosses: had 


THE WEEK IN 


LABOR AFFAIRS 


® AFL Blasts Mitchell ‘Double Talk’ 


© Seamen Get Tough Demands 


“POLITICAL double-talk” of 
Labor Secretary Mitchell was 
blasted by AFL News-Reporter 
for Mitchell's insistence that la- 
bor place greater reliance on 


state legislation than on federal 


government for fair standards. 
AFL said this was typical of at- 
tempts by Eisenhower adminis- 
tration “to pass the buck to the 
states.” More back-tracking by 
Mitchell was shown in refusal of 
Labor Department to come out 
for extending coverage of mini- 
mum wage law. 


APPPEAL against permanent 
anti-picketing injunction issued 
agaimst sugar strikers in Louisi- 
ana was filed in U. S. Supreme 
Court by AFL National Agricul- 
ture Workers Union. Appeal was 
made from Louisiana Supreme 
Court decision upholding ban 
against sugar cane plantation 
workers of Southcoast Co. and 
en ae 


INDUSTRY screening bill, 


sponsored by Sen. Butler (R-Md), | 


was blasted by Rep. Celler (D- 
NY) as attempt to place “most 
unusual, if not cruel, controls 
over labor in industry, directly 
or.remotely connected with de- 
fense.” Bill (S. 681) has been as-— 
sailed by virtually all labor. 
* 
BEER workers in Milwaukee 
won two-year contract with ten- . 
cent raise this year, ten cents 
next. CIO Brewery Workers got 
agreement from Schlitz, Pabst 
and Miller breweries. Blatz said 
it would agree to same terms. 


THIRTY-HOUR week was 
suggested as answer to automa- . 
tion by James G. Cross, presi- 
dent of AFL Bakery Union, in ~ 
speech at Buffalo district coun- 
cil convention. 

* 

“ABOLITION of 40-hour week 
and overtime pay for seamen 
headed list of 56 demands put to 
CIO National Maritime Union 
by ship operators as contract ne- 

otiations opened in New York 


ity. 
* 


Wisconsin inspired introdution of. q ers ime 
similar bills in other states. Injby the State Elections Committee @ttempted to work up hysteria 
, against the UAW-CIO in an ef- 


Ohio the Kile Bill was approved for action by the state legislature. “ ; 
: Gant cttald fort to both hamstring the union 


and push the bill through. At the 
‘instigation of .State Republican 


al 


‘descended upon UAW eer Aye 
ters to study the union books for! 
possible violations of that section’ 
‘of the Taft-Hartley Law which) 


Herald Union Upsurge 


TWO OF THE LONGEST and hardest-fought south- 
ern strikes in recent years, involving 50,000 CIO telephone’ oe 
and 30,000 AFL and Brotherhood Louisville & Nashville), FEURINS, in_ testitying before, 


Railroad employes, were settied ithe U. S. Senate Elections Commit-|* 


Jast week with gains for the| The settlement provides for ultim- !€°: had asserted that the UAW, 
workers. But the biggest gain was ate arbitration of certain —spe- 


of |. ‘tivity and cified disputes that may arise un- |? 
oy pte <i ago n am ze J gan alone. Gus Scholle, state CIO 


. der the one-year paet. The work- ‘S' id “rn pray ag 
erated in the southland and the ers also received raises ranging President, D asted Feikins phony 
| claims, revealing that the sum 


defeat of the main objective of the from $1 to $4 weekly. | said ker Weiie 3 i 
employers—the smashing of those| The strike of 17,000 New Eng- |). ioned by Feikins was a dis-: 
two union groups. | ‘land cotton-rayon workers enter- 
The L. & N. settled after 5S og its sixth week with 
days of striking and tieup of its 14-|., ccttlement 
state system. Southern Bell Tele-|  , 
phone settled after 68 days of 
striking of more than 1,000 ex- 
changes scattered in nine states. 
Interest now centers on severa 
other long and hard-fought con- 


by unions. 


otf the Michigan PAC but of the 
no sign ofjentire UAW international, cover- 
‘ing the union’s expenses in all 48 


‘Sperry Gyroscope workers in Lake kind of union activity. 


tinuing struggles in the South. T hele, Seen Hep haning 1 vote me pee. beer! BY i . Emil 
major one is of Negro and white . ee ee | ess SOCTONALY “SCART 
workers in Miami’s swank hotels.|220¢ Of the terms came after a denounced the action, declaring. 
‘tok lwitiels af 19:1 hotels -. Sharp struggle in a strikers meeting Feikins is only interested in muz-; 
spreading to some 40 hotels in the and a reported earlier majority of |zling those whose ‘political ideas 
area employing 12,000 workers. the shop stewards against accept- differ from his. 
x | ance of the terms. Meanwhile, in Washington, 
There was still no sign of. a|Sen. Mundt, who, when chairing’ 
break in the 14-month strike of the televised © Army-McCarthy: 


Kohler Co. workers in Wisconsin. ‘hearings, sought to portray him-' 


THE ATLANTIC Greyhound 
bus drivers serving routes in ten| 
southern states are nearing the end, 


‘bans direct political contributions urged ste 
a merg 


PAC activity during 1954 in Mich-| publicans” 
‘lation. 

On state Jevels* the political gag 
measures were being pushed 
the counterpart to scab “right-to- 
tortion of the yearly report not!) work” laws. With the labor move- 
ment serving as the heart of pro- 
New Deal forces, the GOP was 
| seeking to cripple the opposition 
The five-week walkout of 9,000 states, and Canada, for gee the ‘56 campaign gets un- 
der way. | 


self as the gentle mediator, put on 
the cloak of a tiger in a vicious 


ttack on the labor movement. 
The McCarthyite issued 


dressing the ~ Rock 


nd national campaigns.” 
“Southern Democrats,” 


had’ spent over $2.5 million on| said, “would do well to. join Re- 
in pushing such legis- 


an 


| © e ce | 
out tri e ictories ‘Chairman John Feikins, the FBI, 9Pem appeal to the Dixiecrats to 
; ) join forces and push through a 


federal version of the Catlin Bill. 
Creek 
Women’s Republican Club, Mundt 
to be taken to prevent 
labor movement from 
‘working for “election of. New Deal 
and left wing Democrats in State 


Mundt 


as 


STRIKEBREAKING interfer- 
ence was charged to Republican 
Mayor Edward B. Scott, of New 
Britain, Conn. Charge was made 
by president Francis P. O'Brien 
of AFL Central Labor Union, in 
connection with Mayor's. pro- 
company efforts in seven-week- 
old strike of 2,000 members of 
independent UE at Landers, 
Frary and Clark. 

* 

ORGANIZATION of south- 
ern companies became first order 
of business as AFL Hosiery 
Workers 43rd annual convention 
opened in Charlotte, N. C. 

* 

TOTAL arrests reached 128 
in two-month-old walkout of 
members of AFL International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union 
against Serbin Co. in Fayette- 
ville, Tenn. Workers were 
charged with violating injunction 
barring union members from 
coming within 1,000 feet of com- 


pany property. | 


(Centinued from Page 1) 
Administration caused to be 
withdrawn from the market a 
Cutter product from which two 
to four persons died. Between 


Success, L. I., ended with raises a} Feikias’ attempt to hamstring’ ,egme~e eo e egg 
little more favorable to the work- the Michigan labor movement was) } . 
jers. than those originally offered by enough to get FBI — scrutin- , 40 i | Yeg way 


Perils Nation's Kids 


1942 and 1948, nine other actions 
were taken by the Administra- 
tion against Cutter laboratories, 

Thus, along with the scandal 
of the shortage of the polio 


of the second month of sirike with 
no sign of a settlement. The strike, 
of 1,500 Negro and white sugar! 
refinery workers in Louisiana, em-. 
ployed by Godchaux and Colonial .p WILLIAM ALLAN 
refineries, is also far into the sec-| y 
ond month. An effort by Godchaux' 


failed. 

The 25,000 non-operating work- 
ers of. the E: & N. were behind the 
rest of the million non-operating 
railroad workers on other roads 
when the walkout began March 
14..The company refused to even 
“in in the general plan in the in- 
dustry of sharing 50-50 the $6.80 
monthly cost of the welfare plan 
with the amounts checked off pay 
envelopes. The company stood by; 
the “principle of the “individual 
right’ of workers not to be 
checked off. - 

The arbitrator who put the 
finishing touches to the settlement 
terms within a..week after the 
¢ workers returned, yuled the com- 
pany must pay the ENTIRE cost 

. Of welfare. This puts the L. & N. 
workers ahead of all railroad labor 
and sets the pace in the new nego- 
tiations nationally. 

: * 


. THE PRINCEPAL issue in the 
phone strike was the company’s; _ 
demand of a guarantee against) 

“wildcat” .strikes but refusal © to 
agree to a grievance machinery 
whereby the disputes that ‘most} | 
often: cause .“wildcats” could be| — 


<unign usepanded) ad sal bese $i -, bot sheet luow 102 eet rote 
Bh rigvances. 
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Huge Ford Strike Vote Backs VAW 


DETROIT. 


THE SAME DATE the Ford Motor Company announced they would make an 
to start a back-to-work movement offer in contract. negotiations to the UAW it became public knowledge that 89,148 Ford 
workers voted for strike action to back up their union. negotiations. 


tgs ‘ 


This vote coming 


from 47 local unions saw only 3,- 
451 voting No. 
joined. with the 129,244 who, voted 
Yes for strike in GM. Some 9,381 
voted "No in GM. 
Rouge plant, out of 55.600 eligi- 
ble to vote, 45,458 voted Yes for 
strike and 1,142 voted No. 
~ Jt was learned that strike prepa- 
rations are under way in a num- 
ber of local unions with strike 
committees, pickets, 
fare committees a 
named. There will be 350,000 GM 
workers involved and 138,000 at 
Ford. This would be the biggest, 
strike actién the UAW has ever 
been ivolved ‘in since it was or- 


ganized back ir 


CARL STELLATO, president of 
Ford Local’ 600, told newsmen’ 
Tuesday’ night that he hoped the} 

. Ford Motor Company will bargain 

' Seriously and that if they fail to do! 

go they can expect ‘to feel the full} 

veight of the imion’s economic 


The Ford vote 


At the Ford 


blicity, wel- 
ene . being 


4 | ment? 


vaccine, is the even more scan- 
dalous fact that the Public 
Health Service permitted. the 
lives of millions of our children 
to be carelessly exposed to dis- 


ease or death. 
* 


AT THIS WRITING, there 
has been no change in the pol- 
icy of the administration which 
has been called “idle. drifting” 
by Vincent Murphy, New Jersey 
AFL official. To date, only the 
old proposal fer “voluntary con- 
trols” meaning a verbal promise 
of the manufacturers to see that 
the children get the vaccine first 
has come from Mrs. Hobby. 


But the great problems re- 
main unsolved, and parents, 
public health officials, the unions, 
AFL and CIlO—and a great many. 
legislators, are clamoring for 
government controls — at least 
temporarily—to solve questions 
like these: What about the 
| black market in the vaccine, of 
which there is alteady evidence? 
What about the families who 
cannot pay commercial prices 
(estimated at $15 and $25 per 
child)? What will guarantee the 
safety of the vaccine now being 
produced? What. about get- 
ting the persons responsible for 
the “bungling” out of govern- 
iat about getting more 
laboratories producing vaccine, 
under the supervision ‘of state 

vat the scourge 
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At Fellowship Meet 


lowship Commission has announced | Nathan L. Edelstein, Jewish Com- 
-a Conference on Immigration, to|munity Relations: Council. 


Democratic and Humane.” 
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Ex-Immigration Chief 
Corsi Speaks Here 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Fel-, Hyde, Intternational Institute, and 


a asi Dic’ yf th i 
Constituent organizations of the CORSI 


be held at a luncheon June 7, in the 
William Penn Room of Gimbel’s Fellowship | Commission, which | 
Store, starting at 12:15 P. M. The | with two additional groups is spon- | /~ ; 
guest of honor will be Edward J./soring thé affair, are the Greater Rush Finances for 
Corsi, who will talk on: “How to Philadelphia American Civil Lib- be 
Make our Immigration Laws More erties Union, Council for Equal Support of Worker 
‘Job Opportunity, Fellowship| ‘The editorial staff of the Penn- 
Corsi is president of the Ameri- | House, International Institute of sylvania Worker urges its readers | 
can Federation of International Philadelphia, National Association | 214 friends to step up the drive for 
Institutes. He is a former U. S.|for the Advancement. of Colored $25,000 that our State has under- 
Commissioner of Immigration. Just} People, Philadelphia Area . Office taken to raise. This money is need-. 
recently his dismissal from the post of the National Conference of | ed in order to popularize and thus 
of Special Assistant to Secretary Christians and Jews, Race Rela- | jake more effective the good work 
of State John Foster Dulles in the tions Committee of the. Philadel- that is being done in Pennsylvania 
administration of, the Refugee Re-| phia Council of Churches, Phila- for peace and democracy and so- 
lief Act excited a furor in politi- delphia Jewish Community Rela- | <a] security. Serving such a pur- 
cal circles and the press and put tions Council, and the Committee | pose, a substantial portion of the’ 
Congressman Frances E. Walter on Race Relations of the Society Cette naturally goes to support the | 
(D), Easton, on the hot spot as of Friends. national and Pennsylvania edition 


| * 
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North Star 
On South Street. 


By R. H. B. 
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Negro RR Worker Scheduled 
To Die on Alleged ‘Rape’ Charge 


WILMINGTON, Del., Sunday, May 29.—On Wednesday, June 
1, just 72 hours from now, a Negro worker will dangle from the 
end of the lynch rope in the New Castle County Workhouse unless 
mass pressure from the American people stays the hand of the 
“legal lynchers” in the state of Delaware. : 


The U. S. Supreme Court refused last month to review the case 
of James Elbert Wilson, 28 year old railroad worker, who has been 
sentenced to die by the New Castle County Superior Court for 
alleged rape. | 

Wilson was tried in May of 1953 in an atmosphere of hysteria 
whipped up by the two Wilmington dailies, the Morning News 
and the Journal Every Evening. The major piece of “evidence” 
introduced by the state against Wilson was a “confession” which 
was refuted by Wilson in court. | | 

Wilson described the methods used to obtain the “confession” 
and his treatment’ followimg his arrest as follows. 

He was questioned continually for 10 hours by relay teams 
of police. During all this time Wilson had “only water and that’s 
all.” “I asked for food, but I didn’t get any,” Wilson declared, 
alter previously testifying that he had nothing to eat the day before. 

When asked how he felt as he signed the “confession.” Wilson 
answered, “When I signed it I was holloring. I was tired from 
answering questions, sick, and out of my head. I just didn’t know 
what was going on. Detective Miller was pulling me out of. my seat 
and shoving me and saying ‘You know you did this . . .’ these were 


having been responsible. 


of the Worker. 


sO many questions, I was wore out.” 


FOLLOWING Corsi's speech Further information about the 
the following panel will answer conference may be secured of the 
questions: Reverend Monsignor Fellowship Commission, 260 South 
Thomas J. Rilley, Catholic Reset- 15 St, 
tlement Council; . Mrs. Melba KI 5-8430. . 


Sb 


" Communists to Have Speakers Bureau 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Communist Party of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware has announced the establishment of a Speakers 
Bureau to meet requests for first-hand knowledge of what the or- 
ganization stands for. 

The Bureau, according to Robert Klonsky, the Party's educa- 
tional director, will be a means of “meeting more adequately 
the needs of a growing number of groups and organizations that 
are seeking an AUTHORITATIVE presentation of its program and 
policies. 

“The speakers available,” he pointed out, “include educators, 
historians, economists, trade unionists and others able and willing 
to speak or debate . .. and to answer any and all questions per- 
taining to the Party’s program and principles.” 

For further information, address: Speakers Bureau Room 710, 


Philadelphia 2; Phone 


| We make this plea for your sup- 
port with full confidence that it 
will be met. The recent circulation 


‘campaign for the Worker for 525 
‘subs which was completed ‘so suc: 
cessfully with your help is proof 
that there are people in Pennsylv- 
‘vania who are not only devoted to 
the progressive mevement, but will 
put themselves out to see that it is 
pushed forward. 

Some of us, though, are apt to 
underestimate the importance of) 
putting steam behind the financial 
and Worker drive. We must never 
forget that the followers of Mus- 
‘manno and McCarthy and the so- 
called National Association for the 
Advancement of White People are 
working constantly to put their 
program across, often with the 


Wilson also said that during the questioning he had asked 
for an attorney, but had been told by Miller, “Where you are going 
you wont need an attorney.” 

As the trial came to a close the prosecuting attorney, H. Albert 
Young who at that time was the State’s Attorney General, made an 
inflammatory closing address to the jury in which he said, “None 
of us want to see the day when the defendant or one of his ilk, 
can break into your homes or my home and attack your mother or 
daughter.” : 

The jury was out for an hour and 27 minutes and rendered 
a guilty verdict with death mandatory. ~ 

The attorney for the defense, Louis L. Redding, widely known 
fighter for Negro and civil rights immediately requested an appeal 
to State Court on the grounds that Wilson was subjected to’ “relay 
questioning for 10 hours, his apartment had been searched without 
a warrant and that he was forced to undergo a lie detector test 
against his will. | 

The Negro community and white liberal forces, under the 
leadership of the Sixth War City councilman Edward R. Bell and 
24 Negro clergymen joined in an appeal to raise funds for Wilson’s 
detense. This group also began to press for legislation to abolish 


help of big money. | 

We in the progressive move- 
‘!ment who want to combat the anti- 
Negro, anti-democratic, anti-labor 
forces must move fast. | 


950 South Broad St., Philadelphia 2; Phone PE 5—1674. 
,% 


FAKE QUOTE 


(Continued from Page 16) 
admitted that it was Kornfeder 
who had furnished the alleged 
quote. 

This admission was confirmed 


in a letter. to the Canadian Trib-| 
une from Low. The legislator a WY AGES 
plained it this way: “In- a hand-| 


written letter to a person known ; 
to me, Mr. Komfeder recently array ic ign eal electrical manufacturing and che- 


stated that Manuilsky was his spe-,U.S. Senator Duff did not even micals—to the low-wage areas of| 


Pennsylvania 
Edition of 
THE WORKER 


Post Office Box 4517 
West Park Station 
Philadelphia 31, Penna. 


nancial drive. Put Pennsylvania 


raise $25,0000. : 
_ aes a | 


mum wage as an effective means 
of slowing down the “flight” of 
northern industry — particularly 
textile, clothing, some sections of 


cial coach during the last months bother to answer. : tthe South. | 
of his training in the Lenin School * | Ray Shore, ILGW staff member DE AAS 


of Political Warfare. Mr. Korn-| A JOINT local committee for assigned to Eastern Pennsylvania, | 
feder stated in his letter that the support of the $1.25 demand hasjreports that the entire anthracite 
statement attributed to Manuilsky been set up, composed of a num-'district, where there had been a 
is taken from his notes of the lec-|ber of the unions of this area.|considerable movement in textile, 
tures given by Manuilsky in the’ Auto Workers, Steelworkers, elec-' plants during the last quarter cen- 
indoctrination course.” trical and building trades workers,|tury, has been hard hit by this 

* have pledged their help. 


Let us rush our help to the fi- . 


over the top in this campaign to FEPC 


a substantial raising of the mini- FEPC as being something exclus- 


| | 
exodus to the South. He re. be defeated. 


capital punishment for rape in the state of Delaware. 

Senator Elwood F. Melson (Rep. from Claymont) has intro- 
duced legislation into the State Legislature which would replace 
the death penalty with life imprisonment where it is found in the 
Delaware Code. : 


a 


have been the targets of unfair 
practices more frequently than any 
other minority group in modern 
times. 

Discrimination is detrimental to 
‘the cause of all working people 


(Continued frem Page 16) 


ively for Negroes and that they are whether it is the difference of 
the only ONES that would benefit equal pay for women on mens 
- by such a bill, but this is far from|jobs or between the races, because 


the truth. This conclusion is prob-|the result is that the standard of 
ably arrived at because Negroes living of all will be lowered.” 


te + ew 
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GOP 


(Continued from Page #6) | (Continued from Page 16) 
bolize even equal support in the pro-McCarthy, Daniel Yvoling as 
primary. If such cutting is p their candidate in the 1951 mavor- 
in the general election Shepherd | alty campaign, boomeranged bad- 
is the most likely Demoerat to }y. The mantle of “independent” 


THE ROLE of the stoolpigeon | Another large group in this part 
and long-time professional, paid of the state that is conducting a 
FBI informer and = provocateur,very active campaign for the $1.25) 
Kornfeder and his patrons is clear,standard is Retail Clerks District’ 
from any careful reading of this Council 11. 
extraordinary letter by the Cana-| The labor movement looks on! 


an illustration the Duplan mills, Ss vticanihdi 
which at one time employed 3,000) *' ?; 


in Hazelton. Only a hundred re- 
main, nearly ‘all plant activities 
having been transferred to North 
Carolina. 


dian M. P. Take just a few ob--—— 
vious matters: 


| ° 
here never was i» Mosow POC Speaks at Memorial 


the school named by Kornfeder, | 


i ” Ze > 
Saat in te smh act occ” FOF Walt Whitman, Mother Bloor 


tions will tell you. 
@ Why: did Low refuse to name’ 


the person “known”. to him,—the| F riends of Walt Whitman” will! was recently published, 


person who received that’ “hand-|hold their annual memorial meet-' 
written” letter? Anyone interested ing Sunday, May 29, in Harleigh 
in seeing that justice was done Memorial Park in Camden, N.J. 
would have been glad. to’ produce} Ceremonies at Whitman’s tomb 
that information. 2 oe will be highlighted with readings 
The whole thing reminds one from iis: poems and from those of 
of the “anonymous accusers” of modern: poets, who carry forward 
the Department of Justice and the|the humanist and democratic. tra- 
-frameups which they have helped ditions of Whitman, - 
to put over. | ing trib » Whi 
® The distinction which Korn-|man--those present will. visit the 
feder claims of having had a very|grave of Mother Blgor nearby. As 
high official (Manuilsky) of the!a child she knew ‘the ‘poet and ad- 
-Soviet Government “ a 


COa 


performance of his fellow-spy’ and 
‘stoolpigeon—Paul Crouch—who re-'eia 
‘vealed in tales of how generals-in' 
the. cavalry. consorted avith; 


Besides paying tribute to Whit- | 


him! mired. his’ works,: She helped ini- 3 
‘at the alleged school rivals. the/tiate the: annual: memorials at his. 4 


PHILADELPHIA, — The “Sonnets of Love and Liberty” 


will be 
one of the speakers. 


|Democrats had better -not_ limit 


united union demand for the slat- 


\for councilman-at-large. 


_.»«{in the past and in projecting. a 


which rests so graciously, at the 
the Democratic} moment, on Longstreth’s shoulde s 
‘primary was completely lacking! is belied by the remaining candi- 
‘in. presentation of any platform dates on the Republican. ticket. 
demands. The most that has been, Without a single exception the rest. 
said so far by Richardson Dil-| of the ticket is the combined and 
worth, mayoralty candidate, is that agreed upon slate of the Meehan- 
his ticket is geing to continue the Hamilton-Mead triumverate. This 
‘reforms of the Clark Administra-!| discredited leadership and _ their 
‘tion and stands on its record.|slate will have difficulty hiding - 
While the tendency of the Demo- under Longstreth’s mantle. 
cratic candidates will be to con-| Jn Longstreth, the Republicans 
fine themselves to local issues, the have a person of no political back- 
Republican campaign is being|ground of any consequences and 
|pitched to range fiom national to | hence no record to attack. His sole 
state to local ‘questions. In the political activity was in the Volun- 
face of the Republican “threat the | teers for Eisenhower in 1952. i 

! In summary, an estimate of the 
themselves to such a narrow pf. | resulis of the Republican primary 
proach to program. The Republi-'jead to the following conclusions: 
cans are already using‘to their ad- 1. The. presidential elections 
vantage the f ans the Leader ad- ‘next year were decisive in decid- 
manustraion im Harrisburg denied ing the character of the Republican > 
labor’s choice for Secretary of| 1. spe ee 
Labor and that the local Demo- @; Sis \deeblicene wil we 


cratic organization rejected. a siauhe: weiss Reged detiabein. demeaiiile 


\. 7 ig Campaign playing up the Eisen- 
ing of an additional trade = ca A end suaadectey sleduh 
‘ , -,'and utilizmg the campaign as a 
failure of the Democratic Party in : : 
meeting the needs of the people means of drafting Ike for 1956. 
3, There can be no complacency 


program for those needs in’ the|in the ranks ef liberals, labor and 


aif ipower re ‘Vaigit of Progre 
‘ nen’ 1. 


ign of as to thé n ‘g- 
victory, in, Philadelphia si..29 22a... nivde of the Aapsstzcth Anca’ 
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Senator Langer Will Head List — 
Outstandiing Lawyers, Scholars 


In Civil Liberties Conference 


PHILADELPHIA~U. S. Senator William Langer will be the featured. speaker at 
conference being held here by the Emergency Civil Liberties Committee “in an appeal 
to Congress for the rebirth of freedom.” The meeting takes 


the Broadwood Hotel. 

The conference will be devoted 
to a full-day discussion on the 
status of civil liberties in the U. S. 
There will be panel discussions 
during the day, led by an array of 
outstanding public figures. 

Among those participating will 
be Leonard Boudin, constitutional 
Royal W. France, civil 
liberties lawyer; Frank Donner, 
lawyer; Louis Redding, member 
of the legal department of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 


lawver; 


Mazey, United Auto Workers, 
CIO: Professor Broadus Mitchell, 
O'Connor, 
writer and chairman of the com- 
mittee: I. F. Stone, news commen- 
tator; Mrs. Goldie Watson, civic 
leader an dteacher; Daniel Gillmor, 


Harvey 


economist: 


author. 
Registration 
ference is $1. 


Information on the affair can be 
secured by writing or calling the 


fee for the con- 
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SEN. LANGER 


| Emergency Civil Liberties Com-| 
Room 1327, Broadwood part: 


mittee, 


phone is Locust 8-3588. 


Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. The tele- 


place Saturday, June II, at 


UE Backs 
FEPC Bill 


LESTER, Pa.—“The State Sen- 
ate in Harrisburg should hear from 
the people back home _ that 
THERE MUST BE NO FURTH- 
ER DELAY IN PASSING THE 
FEPC LEGISLATION THAT IS 
NOW BEFORE IT,” warms Local 
107 News, official organ of Unit- 
ed Electrical Workers (Ind.), 
‘which represents the 7,000 em- 
ployes of the huge Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. plant here. 

The featured article by Clem- 


@ enceau Johnson, of the union's 
“™./Newspaper Committee, is headed: 


“State FEPC Termed Anti-De- 
pression Meaure, and says, in 


“There are many who think of 
| (Continued on Page 15) 


By JAMES DOLSEN 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Phila- 
delphia Daily News in an editorial 
May 18 brazenly reported an “in- 
evitable war” statement allegedly 
made by the Soviet leader Dimitry 
Manuilsky to the students of the 
“Lenin School of Political War- 
fare” in Moscow 24 years ago. 

The editorial attacked the So- 
viet Union’s advocacy of a meet- 
ing of the heads of the Big Four, 
warning that the Russian signing 
of the Austrian peace treaty had 
been an “act of political conveni- 
ence. It says: 

“War to the hit between Com- 
munism and Capitalism is inevit- 


strong enough to attack. Our time 
will come in 20 or 30 years: To 
win, we shall need the element of 
surprise. The bourgeoisie will have 
to be put to sleep. 

“So we shall begin by launching 


ment on record. 


electrifying overtures and unheard} Washington, D.C., asking him to Stokes, who credited the quote to 
of concessions. The Capitalist coun-| investigate whether in their very Manuilsky. Cornered, Maury then 
tries, stupid and decadent, will re- extensive files there was any rec- (Continued on Page 15) 


Ke 
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ystone Po 


joice to cooperate in their own 
destruction. They will leap at an- 
‘other chance to be friends. As 
soon as their guard is down, we 
shall smash them with our clench- 
ed fists.” 

The “quote” is precisely the 
same as that which appeared in 
| the New York Daily News May 


16—two days before. The two pa-! . 


pers are not connected, so far as 


we know. 
* 


THE DAILY WORKER 


in 


showed that this alleged Manuilsky 


| Tribune reported that. on Jan. 20, 
this year, Solon E. Low, a mem- 


included this quote. 
Tribune editor John Stewart im- 


/tics 


PHILADELPHIA. 


In his Primary Day column on May 17, John Cum- 
mings the Phila Inquirer political writer, wrote as follows: 
“Political leaders on the national level are agreed 
that the fate of Pennsylvania’s vote in the electoral col- 
lege hinges on the outcome of the Mayoralty election next 


DEMOCRATS 


ee 


The Democratic primary was unmarked by fireworks 


with all slated candidates nominated by substantial mar- ican primary in P hiladelphia where a relative unknown, 
Thatcher Longstreth, was nominated by a-plurality of 28,000 


gins. Particularly noteworthy 
tory 
Worker, Harry Norwitch, in West 
Philadelphia over his opponent, 
by better than a 3 to 1 vote. Nor- 
witch’s district was the concen- 
tration point for the entire PAC 
organization which refused to en- 
dorse any other Democratic can- 
didate. 

Also noteworthy, if the unoffi- 


cial returns can be relied upon, 
was the vote for Henry Sawyer, 
one of the Philadelphia Bar-ap- 
pointed attorneys in the local 
Smith Act Trial and counsel for 
several teachers in their hearings 
before the Board of Education and 
Un-American Committee. Saw- 


of ‘Amalgamated Clothing, 


yer, running for councilman-at- 


|their vote shows a failure to mo- 


was the overwhelming vic- 


large, placed third in a field of 
twelve with five to be nominated, 
despite a vicious attack by the 
Legion and VFW spokesmen 

On the other hand, the primary 
vote for Marshall Shepherd, prom- 


stories May 18 and 19, by Joseph|disclose how he knew that the 
Clark, its foreign affairs editor,|quote was from Manuilsky, as- 
} serting, however, that his informa- 
quotation recently got wide Clr- tion as to its authenticity WaS “en- 
able. Today, of course, we are noticulation in Canada. The Canadian|tirely reliable.” ° 


} 
| 
' 


| 


inent Negro, also slated for coun- 
cilman-at-large, - hoists a warning 
signal for the general election. 
Shepherd wound up fifth of the 
twelve with almost 20,000 votes 
separating him from the top can- 
didates and 14,000 votes separat- 
ing him from Sawyer. Altho Shep- 
herd and Sawyer were the joint 
choice of the labor, liberal, Negro 


coalition, the wide difference in 


; 


. (Continued on Page 15) 
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Phila. Daily Incites Anti-Soviet 
Hysteria By Stoolie's Fake Quote 


‘ord of the quote. 

| The experts there found no 
trace of such a quotation in their 
!collection of Manuilsky’s speeches. 
They also contacted the Intel- 
ligence Research Office for the 


USSR and Eastern Europe, of the 
Department of State, and these ex- 


'perts also found nothing. 

| Having obtained this informa- 
tion, Clark phoned the Daily 
News and was referred to Reuben 
Maury, the writer responsible for 
the editorial. Maury refused to 
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Gov. Leader Urges 


Senate Pass FEPC 


By RICHARD HENRY BARNES |ing the state senate to redeem 


HARRISBURG, Penna. — Gov- 
ernor George M. Leader, speak- 
ing to a special State-wide Organ- 
izations Rally designed to stress 
the importance of immediate ac- 
tion on FEPC, called upon Senate 
Republicans to break the log-jam 
over FEPC legislation and send 
the bill to him for his signature. 


State Council for a Pennsylvania 


FEPC was held at the YWCA, 
4th and Walnut Sts. in Harrisburg 


last week. Penna, Delegations 
from some 300 organizations 
from over the Commonwealth 


were on hand to hear the Gover- 
nor say that he was becoming “in- 


their pledge, so long overdue, and 
give an equal chance to all our cit- 
izens to do their best for Pennsy)- 


vania and the cause of human de- 
coney., 3 

“FEPC is too long overdue in 
Pennsylvania, FEPC has been too 
long neglected. FEPC has been 
too long a_ political football. 


The meeting sponsored by the) 


FEPC has been too long evaded, 
too long murdered in Senate com- 
mittee rooms...” | 

“We cannot tolerate the con- 
tinuance of a long litany of public 
irresponsibility which is the du- 
bious record of five previous ses- 
sions of ‘the General Assembly in 
failing to enact a strong and effec- 


creasingly impatient” with public 
figures who dre “long on talk and | 
short on action” where FEPC is 
concerned. 

Leader pointed out that “On 
Feb. 21,” “the house of representa-| 
tives passed the administration bill 
for a fair employment practices 
commission. by an overwhelming, 
majority of seven to one. 

“I accept this decision as a 
rather convincing mandate of the’ 
peoples wishes. . . 

“MY ADMINISTRATION joins 


the people of Pennsylvania in ask-| 


| 


OVERNIGHT MAURY chang-'! 
ber of the House of Commons, ed his mind. He phoned Clark: 
made a speech in that body that|/the next day and told him that, 
‘the quote came from the maga- 


zine Human Events of August, 


| 
} 


senting every Congressional dis- 
trict in Pennsylvania attended a’ 


the most spectacular peace move-| mediately wrote the Librarian of 1953. However, it developed that|/three-day conference in Washing- 
There will be!the U.S.-Congressional Library in!the article was by a Richard L.. 


ton, D.C., the middle of the month 
in support of the struggle to raise: 
the federal 75-cent hourly mini- 
‘mum to $1.25. 


READING, Pa.—More than a’ 


Independent 


at Harrisburg.” 


votes over the previously-endorsed 
machine candidate, George Wil- 
liams, with a third candidate, James 
Clothier, former chief magistrate, 
trailing by 37,000 votes. 


Longstreth’s nomination as the 
direct result of intervention by the 
National Republican chairman 
Hall, who ‘through Congressman 
Scott joined -local big business, 
Eisenhower forces in mn Prva the 
Longstreth campaign. Tip-off to 
the general character of Long- 
streth’s backing was the choice of 
campaign manager Jay Cooke, 
prominent representative of the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, long associated with the 
Pew-Owlett-Grundy wing, of _the 
Republican Party. Cooke ‘Taid ‘it on 


Stop GOP Reaction 


“Only last fall the Democrats won the Governorship 
and one branch of the Legislature. This gives them an ad- 
vantage they did not have in 1952. In the Presidential 
election of the year we had a Republican administration 


REPUBLICANS 
This is the key to the unusual results of the Repub- 


Vote Can 


the line to the Republican commit 


tive Fair Employment Practices 
Act for Pennsvlyania.” 
| * 

THE CAMPAIGN promises of 
both parties c@ntained a pledge to 
enact a FEPC law. The present 
bill (Senate Bill No. 74) is bottled 
up in GOP controlled Senate Ed- 
ucation Committee. 

The Senate Education Commit- 
tee met on the day after the con- 
ference and a representative dele- 
gation remained at the state capi- 
tal to wait upon the Senate com- 
mittee. 


AFL and ClO Unite 
To Up Wage Level 


The meeting was conducted 


hundred union delegates repre- jointly by the AFL and CIO. Par- 
ticipating were the CIO Amalga- 
imated Clothing Workers and Tex- 
tile Workers unions and the AFL 
International 
Workers and Hat, Cap and Mil- 
linery Workers unions. Approxi- 
mately 175,000 members of these 
unions were represented. 


Ladies Garment 


The primary object of the dele- 


gates was to buttonhole the Con- 
gressmen from their areas and get 
their commitment for the $1.25 
per 
been endorsed by all branches of 
the labor movement. 
shower Administration has refused 
to advocate more than a 90-cent 
rate. 


bour minimum, which has 


The Eisen- 


* 
THE NEW Era,, labor weekly 


here, reported that Congressman 
Samuel J, 
gomery County, “expressed sup- 
port” for an increase to $1. Con- 
'gressman Carl C. King, R., Bucks 
and Lehigh counties, was “not ad- 
verse to an increase on a graduat- 
ed basis” up to $1.25 an hour. 


McConnell, R., Mont- 


teemen in opening up the Long- 
streth campaign. He 5 eis with 
all the conviction that money-bags 
can muster, that his friends and as- 
sociates would not contribute a 
nickel toward the Republican cam- 
paign fund unless Longstreth was 
the standard bearer. 

In general, the tactic being pur- 
sued by the. Republicans was to 
single out the type of candidate 
who could wear the independent, 
anti-machine garb, concealing the 
sordid machine-backing. The Re- 
publicans’. desperately. need “the 
new look” in Philadelphia. Their 
last effort with the reactionary, 


— 
a9 


‘(Continued on Page! 15) D 


Congressman George M. Rhodes, 
D., Berks County, was “unequi- 
vocally” for the raise to $1.25. 
An extensive campaign of peti- 
tions to Congressmen urging their 
support of the $1.25 minimum has 
also been carried on, particularly 
by the clothing trades unions, 
with the endorsement of central 
labor bodies both AFL and CIO, 
Recording Secretary Herbert Brege 
law, of the Northumberland Coun- 
ty Central Labor Union, reported 
that Congressman Ivor Fenton, 
R., Skuylkill and Northumberland 
counties, sent a non-committal 
reply, as did U.S. Senator Martin, — 


(Continued on Page 15). 
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NEW JERSEY 


Peace Talks Panic [.4| torsos 
Hate-Soviet Politicos 


—See Page 4 
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- Picnic of 


the Year 


AHEAD. Ask us 
where WE will be Sunday, 
June 12! 
where else? 
the annual Daily Worker 
picnic at Camp Midvale in Mid- 
vale, New Jersey, with the wife, 
the kids with mother, father and 
all the in-laws! 

We expect to play ball (hand- 
ball or baseball). We will swim. 
We will play tug-of-war and 
other games, or maybe we will 
take our rest and watch the kids 
play (Lester Rodney is major 
domo of sports and games.) Or 


maybe we'll take part in the. 


square dancing (in the cool of 
the evening, only). Certainly we'll 
lend an ear to Betty Sanders 
and the other fine People’s Art- 
ists, and we will enjoy the spe- 
cial children’s concert. Our 
youngest child, of course, won't 
hear it, because she'll be taking 
her nap in the children’s nursery 
which the picnic committee will 
establish. 

We don’t have a car but we 
know a friend who does and we 
plan to ask whether he has room 
for our family. There is nothing, 
as Shakespeare said, like a car 
pool! And if we cannot work up 
our own car pool, we will call 
the DW (AL 4-7954) and get 
some help on _ transportation. 

And all the admission fee will 
be $1 per adult with children 
under 12 free. 

So we'll see you there. You'll 
find us playing handball with 
Lester Rodney or around a chess 
board with Ben Levine, or may- 
be youll see us getting our ear 
agreeably bent by Abner Berry 
with his stories of Melinda. Or 
listening to another of our favor- 
ite raconteurs, Joe North. When 
you see us, come over and join 
the crowd. You won't be intrud- 
ing! Nobody — but nobody, as 
Shakespeare said—will be talking 
business at the Daily Worker 
picnic. What's that date again? 
Sunday, June 12--at Camp Mid- 
vale. 


Why, of. course, ° 
We will be at | 


OP Polio Giveaway — 
erils Nation's Kids 


By AUGUSTA STRONG, 


WHEN former President Truman said that the Eisen- 
hower administration had “bungled” the Salk vaccine pro- 
gram he was near the truth. Then when former Presi- 
dential candidate Adlai Stevenson said that the handling 
of the Salk vaccine was “the master mess of all time,” he 
was even nearer the truth. For the administration,-which 
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has been in on the development 
of the Salk vaccine from the 
very beginning, is solely respon- 
sible for all the confusion, de- 
lays, and inadequacies in the 
inoculation program thus far. It 
is equally evident that a share 
of responsibility for the tragic 
deaths that resulted, and the 
agonizing uncertainties now of 
millions of parents can also be 
traced to government “bungling.” 

The Dept. of Health, Edu. 
cation and Welfare followed the 
Salk research and the _ tests 
during April and June, 1954. 
There was a year for planning 
the production and-manufacture 
of the vaccine, if the tests proved 
successful. 

* 

CANADA, for example, had 

federal control plans already 


drawn up. The previncial gov- 


ernments (like our states) were 
similarly alerted. Together, they 
arranged to purchase the entire 
vaccine supply for. Canadian 
children. 

Then, when April 12 arrived 
with the go-ahead report, the 
province of Ontario, for ex- 


ample, began a program of free 


Blue Irises 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


YOU FOLLOW the pro- 
cession behind the fife and 
dram, corps to the place 
where they lie, under the 


red wreaths of the day and 
the blue iris 
of the season. 
Across the way, 
on the big 


- green lawn, is 


the school 
where they 
came up before 
they put on the 
uniform for 
their country, 
their people, 


their own,. to meet the Panzer- 


division, 

The crosses are within earshot 
of the classrooms and a. living 
man could hear the drone of 
study and the strain of young 
song, the songs they once sang 


Assignment U.S.A. 


and Marching Men 


which another generation sings, 
the kid brothers, the kid sisters, 
who saw them off to the war. 
Every Memorial Day you fol- 
low the procession and stand 
with your folk as they listen to 
the speakers under the soft May 
sky. How many centuries, you 
think, the world’s folk have hon- 
ored their. warrior dead. Some of 
the folk standing nearby are kin 
to the dead here, and you believe 
you know what they are thinking. 


As we stand near the many 
crosses I think of the young men 
who went away as the bugles 
flared and who are not here any 
more. How many soldiers I have 
known and I am not yet old. 

‘eS 
_ IN MY childhood I knew men 
who fought in the Civil War, the 
old barber down the street, the 
cigar-maker on the next block 
who used to ride in the high- 
backed Cadillac the city sent for 


them, clad in the blue of the 
North, swords“ strapped to their 
side. There were many veterans 
of the war with Spain. 

In my home and next door, on 
both sides, were men who went 
off to lick the Kaiser when we all 
sang “It's a Long. Long Trail 
A’Winding,” and “Over There.” 
How often I listened to the 
stories of my uncle who was with 
Sergeant York, the mountaineer 
hero, and I recall the wrist-watch 
he showed me which the sergeant 
gave him when the outfit broke 
up. 

Then there was the other war 
in Spain, the next war I knew, a 
young man then myself, and I 
remembered those who were my 
friends and who lie under the 
olive trees now. Three wars in 
my life-time, and two earlier wars 


whose veterans I knew. Five 


— 


= 


(Continued on Page 11) 


inoculations tor every child be- 
tween six months and 20 years 
old. Canadian children have 
been getting their shots, ever 
since, without delays or trage- 
dies. To speed the manufacture, 
the University of Toronto labo- 
ratory began producing the 
vaccine. 

Mrs. Hobby, with the full ap- 
proval of President Eisenhower, 
on the other hand, rejected every 
suggestion of planning for pro- 
tection of the children’s inter- 
ests . . . even to ignoring re- 
quests from city governments, 
like New York, to at least set up 
priorities, so that the most sus- 
ceptible children would be taken 
care of first. 

* : 

INSTEAD, government con- 
trols and distribution were re- 
jected as being “socialized med'- 
cine.” They ignored the - fact 
that every other epidemic threat 
which has been successfuliy 
eliminated in this country has 
been done through government 
action. Inoculations against dip- 
theria, tetanus, whooping coug) 
and smallpox, tor example, are 
performed free by public age:- 
cies throughout the country— 
and in some instances are re- 
quired by the government. The 
distribution of gamma globulin 
was “controlled” by the govern- 
ment, and so on. : 

Mrs. Mobby proceeded to li- 
cense only six firms to produce 
the vaccine, though other firms 
had the facilities to manufacture 
it as well. Nor were extra pro- 
cedures of government inspec- 
tion of the vaccine ;set up be- 
cause, as Mrs. Hobby explained, 
they were all “reliable firms.” 

Two weeks later, the product 
of one of the firms, the Cutter 
laboratory, was banned by Mrs. . 
Hobby, when new cases of polio. 
began to appear in areas where 
it had been used. To date, 60 
cases of polio have developed 
in children, apparently from the 
Cutter vaccine inoculations, and 
23 among persons in their fam- 
ilies who received no shots. 

| — 

REP. ARTHUR D. KLEIN 
(D-NY) in a Congressional hear- 
ing last week on the polio vac- 
cine, said he had information 
that undue pressure had been 
brought on the government to 
grant a license to the CutterJab- 
oratories by “a very prominent 

litician.” The Cutter outfit has 
been in trouble before about its 
products. 


ae 1, In, 1948. the Food. and Drug 
'.. © 44) (Coritinved on Page Saupe 
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Labor Sounds Alarm Over 
New Political Gag Bills’ 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT is sounding the alarm against a new GOP drive to ES 
the rights of workers and curtail political liberties of Americans. It is a drive which is be- 
ing pushed in various state legislatures and, last week, was proposed for national legisla- 


tion by Sen. Karl E. Mundt 
(R-SD) . 

These proposals have come to 
be known as Political Gag or “Cat- 
lin” bills, named for the measure > 
which was recently signed into law 
by Gov. Kohler, of Wisconsin. 
Mark Catlin, an Appleton, Wis., 
pal of Sen. McCarthy, introduced 
the measure in the state legisla- 
ture and it was rammed through 
over the united opposition of every 
segment of the labor movement. 

In brief, the measure prohibits 
unions from contributing funds or 
“anything of value” to the support 
of political campaigns or candi- 
dates on state, local or federal 
levels. No similar ban is placed 
against corporations. 

“ : 

PASSAGE of the Catlin Bill in 


The entire labor movement in that 
state, with a combined member- 


ship of 1,250,000, has launched! 
a campaign to kill the measure. — 

A similar campaign bv labor in 
Michigan succeeded in killing the 
political gag bill which was bein 
plumped by General Motors ial 
Ford Motor Co. lobbyists. The 
measure had already passed the 
Michigan Senate but the meunting 
labor opposition compelled Rep. 
Herb Clemens, Republican chair- 
man of the House Election Com- 
mittee, to announce that it didn’t 
have a chance of getting through! 
the state House of Representatives 
and that there would, therefore, be 
no use in reporting it out for de- 
bate. 


MUNDT 
Republican machine bosses had 


& 


THE WEEK IN 


LABOR AFFAIRS 


® AFL Blasts Mitchell ‘Double Talk? 


© Seamen Get Tough Demands 


“POLITICAL double-talk” of 
Labor Secretary Mitchell was 
blasted by AFL News-Reporter 
for Mitchell’s insistence that la- 
bor place greater reliance on 
state legislation than on federal 
government for fair standards. 
AFL said this was typical of at- 
tempts by Eisenhower adminis- 
tration “to pass the buck to the 
states.” More back-tracking by 
Mitchell was shown in refusal of 
Labor Department to come out 
for extending coverage of mini- 
mum wage law. 


APPPEAL against permanent 
anti-picketing injunction issued 
against sugar strikers in Louisi- 
ana was filed in U. S. Supreme 
Court by AFL National Agricul- 
ture Workers Union. Appeal was 
made from Louisiana Supreme 
Court decision upholding ban 
against sugar cane plantation 
workers of Southcoast Co. and 
Godchaux oe 


INDUSTRY screening _ bill, 
sponsored by Sen. Butler (R-Md) 


Wisconsin inspired introdution of. | 
similar bills in other states. Injby the State Elections Committee attempted to work — hysteria 
against the UAW-€IO in an ef- 


Ohio the Kile Bill» was approved 'for action by the state legislature. oe oe Soak wins ah ; 
ms | —__.— fort to both hamstring the union 


‘descended upon UAW headqua 
iters to study the union books for' 
possible violations of that section’ 
of the Taft-Hartley Law which 


Herald Union Ups 
1g ‘bans direct political coatributions 


TWO OF THE LONGEST and hardest-fought south-'by unions. 
ern strikes in recent years, involving 50,000 CIO telephone on Ae 
and 30,000 AFL and Brotherhood Louisville & Nashville) , FEEKINS, in testifying before 
Railroad employes, were settied | sit ithe U. S. Senate Elections Commit- 
last week with gains for the/The settlement provides for ultim- t€e; had asserted that the UAW; 
workers. But the biggest gain was ate arbitration of certain  spe- _ — 
the upsurge of labor activity and cified disputes that may arise un- | PAC activity during 1954 im Mich-| 
spirit those two struggles gen-|der the one-year pact. The work-''84" alone. Gus Scholle, state CIO 
erated in the southland and the ers also received raises ranging president, blasted Feikins’ phony 
defeat of the main objective of the from $1 to $4 weekly. claims, revealing that the sum 
employers—the smashing of those) The strike of 17,000 New Eng mentioned by Feikins was a dis-: 
iwo union groups. 


The L. & N, settled after 58 
days of striking and tieup of its 14- 


a settlement 
state system. Southern Bell Tele-|* natn IAG yn, . se 
phone settled after 68 davs ot ' The five-week walkout of 9,000 states, and Canada, 


striking AE nen then 1-000 ex. Sperry Gyroscope workers in | wake kind of union activity. 
changes scattered in nine states, |osuccess, L. I., ended with raises a} Feikins’ attempt to hamstring; 
Interest now centers on several! iittle more favorable to the work- the Michigan labor movement was 
other long and hard-fought con-!' than those originally offered by enough to get FBI agents scrutin- 
tinuing struggles in the South The the company. The secret vote of|izing the ~UAW’s books. 1! 
ggle ith. , : , 

major one is of Negro and white better than two-to-one for accept-| Mazey, UAW 6 secretary-treasurer'! 
workers in Miami’s swank hotels,|2mce of the terms came after a denounced the action, declaring, 
That walkout of 12. hotels is 5/@rp struggle in a strikers’ meeting |“Feikins is only interested in muz-; 
spreading to some 40 hotels in the 2nd a reported earlier majority of zling those whose political ideas 
area employing 12,000 workers. |the shop stewards against accept- differ from his.” 

-) ance of the terms. | Meanwhile, 


for every 


in Washington , : 


THE ATLANTIC Greyhound | oak in the 14-month strike of the 


4 . ° 29474C “- 
bus drivers serving routes in teniy. hier C 1 tars . wal ciggpuone Army gy hg 
southern states are nearing the end Sonler O. WO! ers m Wisconsin. earings, soug it to portray him- 


urged ste 
a merg 
workin 


publicans” 
lation. 


self as the gentle mediator, put on 
the cloak of a tiger in a vicious 
attack on the labor movement. 


The McCarthyite issued 


the Rock 


On/state levels the political gag 
measures were being pushed as 
the counterpart to scab “right-to-| 
| “tortion of the yearly report not; work” laws. With the labor move- 
‘land cotton-rayon workers enter- of the Michigan PAC but of the|ment serving as the heart of pro- 
ed its sixth week with no sign of}entire UAW international, cover-/ New Deal foreegs, the GOP was 
ing the union’s expenses in all 48, seeking to cripple the opposition 
‘before the 56 campaign gets un- 
|der way. 


» ra e and push the bill through. At the} 
| i ik VV, instigation of State Republican = an 
{ A fl IC ores Chairman John Feikins, the FBI)9P€M appeal to the Dixiecrats to) 
ie ,.|join’ forces and push through a 
federal version of the Catlin Bill. 
Addressing 
Women’s Republican Club, Mundt} 
to be taken to prevent 
labor movement from 
for. “election of New Deal 
and left wing, Bemocrats in State 
land national campaigns.” 
“Seuthern Democrats,” Mundt 


had spent over $2.5 - million on Said, “would do well to join Re- 
in pushing such legis- 


Creek 


> 


was blasted by Rep. Celler (D- 


NY) as attempt to place “most 
unusual, if not cruel, controls 


over labor in industry, directly © 
or case d connected with de- 
fense.” Bill (S. 681) has been as- 


sailed by virtually all labor. 
* 


BEER workers in Milwaukee 
won two-year contract with ten- 
cent raise this year, ten cents 
next. CIO Brewery Workers got 
agreement from Schlitz, Pabst 
and Miller breweries. Blatz said 
it would agree to same terms. 


~THIRTY-HOUR week was 
suggested as answer to automa- 
tion by James G. Cross, presi- 
dent of AFL Bakery Union, in 
speech at Buffalo district coun- 
cil convention. 

: F * 

ABOLITION of 40-hour week 
and overtime pay for seamen 
headed list of 56 demands put to 


‘CIO National Maritime Union 


by ship operators as contract ne- 
gotiations opened in New York 


City. 
* 


STRIKEBREAKING interfer- 
ence was charged to Republican 
Mayor Edward B. Seott, of New 
Britain, Conn. Charge was made 
by president Francis P. O'Brien 
of AFL Central Labor Union, in 


| connection with Mayors pro- 


company efforts in seven-week- 
old -strike of 2,000 members of 
independent UE at Landers, 
Frary and Clark. 
* 

ORGANIZATION of south- 
ern companies became first order 
of business as AFL Hosiery 
Workers 43rd annual convention 


' opened in Charlotte, N. C. 


2 

- JOTFAL arrests reached 128 
in two-month-old walkout of 
members of AFL -International - 
Ladies Garment Workers Union 
against Serbin Co. in Fayette- 
ville, Tenn. Workers were 
charged with violating injunction 
barring union members from 
coming within 1,000 teet of com- 
pany property. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Administration caused to be 


| There was still no sign of a'Sen. Mundt, who, when chairing; withdrawn trom the market a 


Cutter preduct from which two 
to four persons died. Between 


of the second month of strike with 

no sign of a settlement. The strike 
of 1,500 Negro and white sugar 
refinery workers in Louisiana, em- 
ployed by Godchaux and Colonial 
refineries, is also far into the sec-' 
ond month. An effort by Godchaux 
to start a back-to-work 
failed: | 
The 25,000 non-operating work-' 
ers of the L. & N. were behind the’ 
rest of the. million non-opcrating 
railroad workers on other roads 
when the walkout began March’ 
14. The company refused to even 
join in the genéral plan in the in- 
dustry of sharing 50-50 the $6.80 
monthly cost of the welfare plan 
with the amounts checked off pay 
envelopes. The company stood by| 
the “principle of the “individual 
right’ of workers not to be 
checked off. | 
The arbitrator who put. the 
_ finishing touches to the settlement} 
_ terms within a week after the 
workers returned, ruled the com-}. 
pany must pay the ENTIRE cost 
of welfare. This puts the L. & N. 
workers ahead of all railroad labor 
and sets the pace in the new nego- 

tiations nationally. | 

* 

THE PRINCIPAL issue in the 
phone strike. was the company sj. 
. demand of a guarantee against 
“wildcat”: strikes but refusal. to 
agree to a- grievance . machinery 
whereby.‘the disputes that most 
« often -cquse, “wildcat... rk 1 RF ‘J 
obec Re ' fe ytoasd: Dee 3¢ bow ooh 
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Huge Ford Strike Vote Backs UAW 


DETROIT. 


THE SAME DATE the Ford Motor Company announced they would’ make an 
movement offer in contract negotiations to the UAW it became public knowledge that 89,14 Ford 
workers voted for strike action to back up their- union negotiations. 


committees already 


BAR y they, rus y 


This vote coming 
from 47 local unions saw only 3,- 
451 voting No. 
joined with the 129,244 who voted 
Yes for strike in GM. Some 9,38] 
: : : | | an : voted No in GM. 
4 | / = | ; ; Rouge plant, out of 55.600 eligi- 
: , ble to vote, 45,458 voted Yes for 
strike and 1,142: voted No, 
It was learned that strike prepa- 
rations are under way in a num- 
ber of local unions — with: strike 
committees, pickets, ea wel- 
a being 

named. There will be 350,000 GM 
workers involved and 138,000 at 
Ford. This would be the biggest 
strike action the UAW has ever 
been’ involved in since it was or- 
ganized back in Posse 


CARL STELLATO, president of 
Ford Local 600, told newsmen) . 
Tuesday night that he hoped the 
Ford Motor Company will bargain 
seriously and that if they fail to do 
‘so they can expect to feel the full]. 
weight of the union’s economic|’ 
strength.  —_ oA Ss a aime 
He said, “The membership has 
y their overwhelming 
VOLE; 


| 


The Ford vote 


At the Ford 


puade st 


GOP Polio Giveaway — 
Perils Nation's Kids 


1942 and 1948, nine other actions 
were taken by the Administra- 
tion against Cutter laboratories. 


Thus, along with the scandal 
of the shortage of the polio 


vaccine, is the even more scan- 
dalous fact that the Public 
Health Service permitted the 
lives of millions of our children 
to be carelessly exposed to dis- 


ease or death. 
* 


AT THIS WRITING, there 
has been no change in the pol- 
icy of the administration which 
has been called “idle drifting” 
by Vincent Murphy, New Jersey 
AFL official, To date, only the 
old proposal for “voluntary con- 
trols’ meaning a verbal promise 
of the manufacturers to see that 
the children get the vaccine first 
has come from Mrs. Hobby. 


But the great problems re- 
main unsolved, and _ parents, 
public health officials, the unions, 
AFL and CIO—and a great many 
legislators, are . clamoring: for 
government controls — at least 
temporarily—to solve questions 
like these: What about the 
black market in the vaccine, of 
which there is already evidence? 
What about the families. who 
cannot pay commercial prices 
(estimated at $15 and $25 per 
child)? What will guarantee the 
safety of the vaccine now being 
produced? What about get- 
ting the persons responsible for 


| the Bae aimed out .of .goyerne 
What 


‘ment? 


n about getting. more 
laboratories . producing vaccine, 
| ©, Supexyision ,,of. state 
30, AG, He sceprge 
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Selected TV and 


~ Movie Guide 
TV | TV 

Sunday, May 29 
Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 a.m. 


Camera Three—Civil War series 
(2) 11:30 


a 


Saturday, May 28 
Junior Sports Session (2) 8:30 
On the Carousel (2) 9 
Focus-documentary (7) 11 


College Press Conference (7); NY Times Youth Forum (5) Noon 
11:30 | Baseball: Giants - Dodgers (11) 


; ‘— . | 11:55 
Big cop-ercus iy Nom | Youth Wants to Know (4) 2:30 
Movie: Champagne for Caesar) J op. Take a Trip (2) 3:30 
(5) 1. Ronald Colman. Very Good) \\. And Then—Dr. Baxter (2) 
Baseball: Giants - Dodgers (11) 4 
1:55 
Racing—Belmont (7) 4:15 : 
Racing: The Preakness-Pimlico 
(2) 5:30 pe 
Six O'Clock Report (2) 6° 
News, Weather (11) 7 
Sports of the Day (13). 7:15 
Movie: Thunder Rock (11) 7:30. 
- Excellent | 
Jackie Gleason (2) 8 
Imogene Coca (4) 9 
Jimmy Durante (4) 9:30 
. George Gobel (4) 10 
Damon Runyon Theatre 
10:30 
Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 
News, sports (2) 11 
Movie: Barbarian and the Lady 
(2) 11:15 (British) 


RESORTS 


Camp Midvale 


Midvale, N.J., TErhune 5-2160 
Cooperative, interracial camp 


GALA DECORATION DAY 
; - WEEK-END 


Entertainment by Leon Bibb and others 
All Sports @ Dancing @ Good Food 
New Family Rooms 


Full week-end only $17 


” 


Face the Nation—cross-country 
discussion (2) 4:30 
Zoo Parade (4) 4:30 


History (2) 5:30 

Sunday Lucy Show (2) 6 

Meet the Press (4) 6 

You Are There (2) 6:30. Assas- 
sination of Caesar | 

Lassie (2) 7 

You Asked For It (7) 7. Pool 
Game from W. C. Fields Movie 
Private Secretary—Ann Sothern 
) 7:30 : 
Mister Peepers (4) 7:30 
Toast of the Town (2) 8 
Colgate Comedy Hour (4) 8 
Movie: D.O.A. (5) 8. Good mys- 
tery 

Play: The Half-Promised Land 
with Ezio Pinza (2) 9 

Play: The Ghost Writer (4) 9 

Loretta Young Show (4) 10 

What's My Line—Panel Quiz (2) 
10:30 : 
Sunday News (2) 11 


RADIO 
Saturday, May 28 
News, WABC, WCBS 


_DELIGHTFUL family resort, private lake, 
swimming, boating, fishing, sports, 
music, counselor service, delicious food. 
June $35, July and August $40—chikdren 
$20-$25. Pine Lake Lodge, Kenoza Lake, 
N.Y. Call Manya Hamburger, Jefferson- 
ville 212R. City: BE 2-4754. 


(2) (2 


—_——— ———— 


——_—_——— 


| Register Now ! 


CAMP LAKELAND 


on beautiful Sylvan Lake, 65 miles from N.Y.C. 


TOPS IN FOOD * EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS 
* SPORTS * OUTSTANDING. CULTURAL STAFF 


Featuring: Meyer and Luba Eisenberg * Nadyne. Brewer 
Nina Lugavoy * Theodora Schwartz * Harvey Schreibman 
Edith Segal * New Recreation Hall * Television 

Library and place to relax ; 


SUPERVISED DAY CAMP 


OPENING FRIDAY, JULY 1 


With Gala Victory Celebration 


For information on moderate rates and SPECIAL: FAMILY PLAN 
eall AL 5-6283 or write to 1 Union Square West, N.Y.C. 3 


eS 


} 


les Bar Country 


for all the littlhe Davy Crocketts. 


a 
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And for the parents, and big sisters and brothers: 


IT’S THE YEARLY OUTING 
WITH YOUR FRIENDS ! 


The Time: June 12 — Sunday — All Day 
The Place: Camp Midvale, Midvale, N.J.. 
The Event: 


Labor Press Picnic 


- 


2nd Annual 


REE REISE Nat 2 ER ee Samana ae ame vre Pepe gs 

Delicious Calories ¢@ Baseball « Basketball 

Songs © Dancing * Bazaar © Games ¢@ Children’s Program 
Entertainment ® Péoples Artists 


Swimming 


Admisison: $I @ Children ‘Free- ? 
Tickets at: All local Freedom of. Press Clubs; Daily Worker, 
35 E. 12th St., 8th floor; Morning Freiheit, 35 E, 12th St., 6th 
floor; Workers Bookshop, 48 E. 13th Street; Jefferson School, , 
575 Ave. of Americas; Bookworld, 714 Flatbush Av¢,; Brooklyn. | ) 
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By HERBERT SIGNER 


Adventure—Museum of Natural, 


, 


| 
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(i) SUNDAY, JUNE. 5 — 2 P.M. 


Labor Gives Lift to Fight — 
Against Puerto Rican 


AY 


THE GROWING importance of Puerto Rican workers in the struggles of the New 


‘York trade unions was highlighted last week at the second annual conference of the La- 
bor Advisory Committee on Puerto Rican Affairs, a joint CIO-AFL or 


ganization. “The 


Gunsmoke—western WCBS 12:30 


future of the ldbor_movement in! 
New York City depends largely; Advisory Committee on Puerto 


Baseball: Dodgers vs. Giants 
WMCA, WMGM 1:55 

Track and Field Championship, 
WABC 3:05 

Big Ten Track and Field WAB 
3:30 | 

Preakness Preview WCBS 3:45; 

Racing: The Preakness at Pim-| 
lico WCBS 5:30 | 

Stan Lomax, sports WOR 6:45. 
* Baseball: Yankees vs. Baltimore 
WINS 7:55 

Gunsmoke WCBS 8 

Conversation — Clifton Fadiman 


WRCA 8 
Disk Derby ‘CBS 8:30 
Boston Pops Concert WRCA 


8:30 
CBC Symphony WOR 10 
This Is New York—Bill Leonard | 


WCBS 11:30 
RADIO 
Sunday, May 29 
As We See It—AFL series WABC 


Noon 

World News Roundup WRCA 
12:15 ey 
Anthology poetry series WRCA 


1 

Festival of Opera—Lehar’s Land 
of Smiles WOR 1:30 

Baseball: Yankees vs. Baltimore 


| 
i 
| 


Pree 
I 


on the work of this Committee,”| Rican Affairs is to help integrate 
declared guest speaker, Joseph Puerto Rican workers in the labor 
Montserrat, a well-known figure in movement, to prevent their exploit- 


ithe city’s Puerto Rican community. ation in industry and in the com- 


Ci 


munity, and to press for better 
housing and education for their 
families. 


He expressed a sentiment shared 
in the speeches of the various trade 
union officials at the conference. 


The influx of several hundred| Its activities are of a service 
thousand Puerto Rican workers in-|and educational nature primarily, 
to New York industries in recent’ with programs on the specific issues 
years and their fight for decent | facing the Puerto Rican workers, 
working and living conditions and! gych as jobs, housing, discrimina- 
against discrimination, accounts ‘tion, housing, etc., apparently left 
to each union to decide. 

Pte 


AMONG the 53 AFL and 91 
CIO delegates at the conference 
‘were representatives of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers 
‘Union, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, Hotel & Restaurant In- 
iternational, United Auto Workers, 
American Newspaper Guild, Re- 
tail, Wholesale and Department 
Store, Transport Workers Union, 
a Workers, Musicians Union, 
and others. 


| Among the activities voted for 
the coming year, the conference — 

x decided to meet quarterly instead 
THIRTY-TWO local unions with'of annually, to isste a monthly bul- 
some 260,000 members affiliated letin, to develop education among 
to the Committee in its first year;non-Puerto Rican workers in the - 


a 
—— 


for the création of the Labor Com- 
mittee a year ago by the CIO and 
Fo Nageeetra ee 7 


WINS 1:55 
Baseball: Dodgers vs. Giants 
WMCA, WMGM 1:55 
Concertgebow Orchestra 
Amsterdam, Holland WCBS :30 
NBC Chicago Orchestra WRCA 


of 


3 
Rin Tin Tin WOR 5 
News WABC 6 
Biographies in Sound WRCA 7 
Americas Town 
Year Cavaleade WABC 8 
Our Miss Brooks WCBS 8 | 
X Minus One—Science Ficton| 
WRCA 8 
Kraft Music Hall WCBS 9 
Sherlock Holmes WRCA 9 
Elmer Davis, news WABC 10:15 
Meet the Press WRCA 10:30 
UN Report WCBS 10:45 - 
MOVIES 
Hiroshima( Japan) Baronet 
Marty, Sutton 
Bad Day At Bla 
Playhouse 


Interrupted Melody, Music Hall 
In the Soviet Unon (documen- 


_ tary) Chekhov film, Stanley 


Davy Crockett (Disney), Globe 


ropolis (Lang) Thalia 


Wuthering Heights (revival), 


.|Plaza 


Gate of Hell (Japanese) 50th St. 
Guild 

One Summer of Happiness 
(Swedish) World 


Chaplin in Keystone Comedies, 
Fifth Ave. Cinema 

Chaplin in Mutual Comedies, 
55th St. 

Game of Love (French) Sym- 
phony & Heights 


Two Cents Worth of Hope 


: (italian), Museum of Modern Art 


Pri. Sat. & Sun. May 27-29 
DRAMA 


Phoenix ‘55,. Phoenix Theatre 
. Finian’s Rainbow, City Center 
Finian’s Rainbow, Hudson Guild 
Players, 436 W. 27 St. Fri. & Sat. 
Inherit the Wind with Paul 


Meeting—20 Muni, National Theatre 


ings, ACA Gallery 


seum of Art 


ck Rock, 69th St.. 


Potemkin (Eisenstein) and Met-' 


Glass Slipper, Loew's Sheridan. 
jand other Loew’s houses 


of existence, a total hgure which| unions on the problems of Puerto 
‘Morris Iushewitz, C1O leader and' Rican workers,: to urge each union 
Committee co-chairman, described to add Spanish-speaking workers 
as being “still very small, when to their staffs, and to develop in 
you consider the size of the New | 1955 a register-and-vote campuign. 
York labor moyement and the large’ ae 
number of unions directly concern- 
‘ed with Puerto Rican workers.” 

danish «6s CHAIR 

| Inspired 
With 2 reversible innerspring 
cushions. Wide choice of fab- 


The stated purpose of the Labor 
rics and wood finishes. 


YOU SAVE $60 


| $39.95 


Foam rubber 
cushions 


$36.95 


Swedish 


' 
; 
; 


Plain & Fancy, Winter Garden 
Ibsen’s Ghosts, Royal Playhouse ‘ 
Mark Twains America, Folksay 
Theatre, 85 E. 4 St. Sat. only 
Shakespeare Repertory, Jan Hus | 
Auditorium | : 
Amato Opera’ Theatre, 159 
Bleecker, Fri.-Sat.-Sun. GR 7-2844 


ART EXHIBITIONS 
Anton Refregier’s Mexican paint- 


Usually $99 


: 


Goya. Exhibit, Metropolitan Mu- 
Outdoor 


Washington Square 
Through - 


Show 2 p.m. until dark. 

June °26 

SPORTS | 
Giant-Dodger game at Polo ] 

Grounds, Sat. 1:30. Sun. 2:00. | 


| caged 
| ege | | 
 Classitied Aas 
| APARTMENT FOR RENT 
FOUR-ROOM apt. for rent. Hot water, no 
fy 


eat. E. 27th St. Modern, ib mater. Be 
gas stove, gas heater. Partially J 


nished. Call after 6 p.nr OR 9-4294. 
‘OUTDOOR BARBECUE Grill—Adj.. Grill, & 


PRICE INCLUDES 
DECORATOR FABRICS 


Budget Terms Free Parking _ 
169 £. 33d St., N. Y. 16 
(Between Lex. & 3rd Avs.) 
MU 5-7892 © MU 5-5199 
Open eves. & Sat.to6. Thurs. to9 


=_— 


FURNITURE - 


Sil. Sa 
Bow! Diameter 18°’. Easily knocked down. § ———_~¢ 
Reg.. $9.95. Spec. $7.45. Standard Brand) 
Dist., 143 4th Ave. (13 & 14 Sts.) -GR 
3-7819. One hour free parking or 2 


tokens. 


PAMPHLETS 
“THESE WERE OUR ‘HOMES.’ Batture| 
dwellers testify on the 60 homes bull- 4 
dozed and burned. 8 pp., 34 photos, $1. 
and 6c stamps. All proceeds to Batture. 
Dwellers’ legal defense. Victory Library, | 
Box 1294, New. Orleans 10, La. | 


SERVICES 
(Painting ) 


MOVING STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
GR 7-2497 
RELIABLE 


near 3rd Ave. 
13 £. ‘th Sst. 


| EFFICIENT 


1 


INTERIOR, exterior _ work. Hous€s our 

“specialty. Full schedule halts us from| 

evens our usual prompt service. Jack|% 
oO 


sen, GI 8-7601. 
MOVING AND STORAGE 


5 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 
Vector Laboratories 


memory of the late 


MAX PAREES 
at Wellwood Cemetery 


Unveiling of Monument to the ¥ 


217 Third Avenue @ GR 3-7686 
_ Kow York 3, N.Y. 


— ¥ Installation ® Service 


MOVING, storage, long distance, experi- |: 
enced piano movers. Wendeil, JE 6-8000. 


SPIKE'S moving and pickup service, city, ' 
country. Short notice, plan ahead. 
UN 4-7707. 


MONUMENTS — 


_ dose 


= ~ 
~~ too —_ - ~ a » ae Fo *, om » 
‘ - % ’ t 34 7 
= ee ne 
~~? -> 3+ . a § >" « 


Bus leaving 42nd St. and 8th Ave: 


ny tster Fog; snformasgion , 


A. tewunet ded: sebbbi: 
1S nS 


~~ 


iy 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS . _~ 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE. - 
Cer. 170th St., 


N.Y. 
Se ed goa 


al 
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‘lthe “sneaky segregation” in the School zones. 


Jimcrow Licked in Englewood: 
State Orders School Re-Zoning — 


TRENTON.—An order to end carving the city into segregated | 


Now the board has been order- 
ed to re-zone its school districts 
binger, state commissioner of edu-|S0 that. Negro children now at- 
cation. tending Lincoln Junior High may 


For years, the Englewood school go to the nearer Engle St. school, 
board has violated civil rights or build a new junior high school 
laws, creating a jimcrow setup by! for the entire community; 


Engelwood school system came 
this week from Dr. John E. Rau- 


, 
> 
eee 


On-A mericans Quit Ne wark: 
| Freedom Figh 


NEWARK.—The | un-Americans: 
have come and gone. Some of the 
stench of their visit still remains: 
three public school teachers have 
been suspended from their posi- 
tions, One shop worker was sus- 
pended and another fired. But the 
air is a lot cleaner and fresher as 
a result of the militant fight-back 
campaign launched against the 
McCarthyites. 

Best proof of the job done on 
the un-Americans came _ from 
Walter himself. The racist Con- 
gressman said investigations into 
“subversive” activity in the state 
would continue, but hearings 
would be held in’ Washington, not 
in New Jersey. 


UE RAPS COMMITTEE 


Leaders of four major Jersey 
locals in District 4 of the United 
Electrical Workers (Ind.), a main 
target of the McCarthyite commit- 
tee, issued a statement saying “the 
witchhunt has failed.” 


The statement was signed by 
Frank Murphy, .president of UE 
Local 437, Ed Wiese, president of 
Local 456, Jersey ‘City Westing- 
house, Howard Morris, president 


of Ingersoll-Rand Local 451, Phil-! 
lipsburg, and Edward Miller, presi- 
dent of Edison Local 401 in 
Orange. 

The Committee did not make 
“the slightest attempt to get the 
facts of the 18-year record of ac- 
complishment of our union in the 
New Jersey area,” the four union 
leaders said. “The committee not 
only did‘ not encourage truthful 
testimony but actually prevented 
the facts from coming to light be- 
cause it refused to allow cross- 
examination of so-called friendly 


t Continues 


formers . . . shows that the framers 
of .the Constitution were right, 
Congressman Walter to the con- 
trary notwithstanding in insisting 
that, as President Eisenhower has| 
stated, no American can be shot 
in the back from ambush, because 
the American people won't stand 
for it.” 

TWO WORKERS HIT 


Gabriel Bloksberg, who was 
ejected from the witness chair for, 
expressing his opposition to the 


of the modern languages depart- 
ment in Barringer High, Perry 
Zimmerman, a mathematics teach- 
er at the Dayon Street school and 
Miss Estele Laba,-a biology labora- 
tory instructor at Central High 
School, Zimmerman issued a state- 
ment to thepress which said: 


“The committee is trying to in- 
terfere with the operation of the 


Newark public school system, a, 
matter beyond the power of either | 
Congress or any of its committees. 


“In theory, these hearings were 


in 


The under-cover jimcrow had 
been challenged by two Negro 
mothers, Mrs. Suzanne Anderson 
and Mrs. Mary Walker who, with 
the legal aid of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People, brought charges 
that their sons were forced to at- 
tend segregated schools. 

When their case was: heard last. 
Fall before the state Division 
Against Discrimination, busloads 
of mi gt housewives, work- 
ers and community leaders stream- 
ed into the State House for each 
of the three hearings. , 

Spearheaded by top NAACP 
legal aides, this victory in the fight 
to end segregation by subterfuge 
will have far-reaching effects 
throughout the state where other 
citiies have used the same “zon- 
ing” dodge to maintain jimcrow 
schools. | 

Dr. Raubinger’s order was an- 
nounced on the first anniversary 


| of the historic Supreme Court rul- 


to end school discrimination. 
While he declared that the high 
court’s decision was not the basis 
for his move, he said the Engle- 
wood case may be re-opened if the 
Supreme Court spells out forms 
to end discrimination in schools. 


And as the commissioner pub-. 


ly rebuked the Englewood 


lic 


not directed against anyone. . . 

But in fact they were directed| 
against me, Dr. Robert Lewunél 
stein, and Estelle Laba. Each of | 
us was confronted, not with our ac- | 
cusers in person, but with second- 
\hand testimony taken in secret in 
the worst tradition of the star’ 
ichamber. 


“If it is wrong to assert rights 


witnesses as the N. J. Bar Ass0cia- 
tion had recommended.” 


The statement charged that the 
hearings were conducted for the 
same purpose as “the notorious 
hearings run by Senator McCar- 
thy.” The four UE heads said: 
“Our membership is not falling for 
this obvious attempt to wreck our 


McCarthyites, was suspended from) board, word came of the death 
his job in the General Motors plant, of Dr. Mary. McLeod Bethuune, 


in Linden. Miss Bernele Hollins- leading "tees, — ais 
head, a worker in the open shop| py » hg prs bigots, who barred 
Dura Electric Lamp firm was her from appearing at a meeting 
fired. Miss -Hollinshead was not at a city school. 

subpoenaed, did not testify at the Two months later they were 
hearings, but was named by one forced to retract their redbaiting 


of the stoolpigeons as an alleged Smear and the eminent teacher 


union.” 
TEACHERS SUSPENDED 
Threé Newark teachers were 


suspended because they refused bo! 
cooperate with the Committee's! 
attack on academic freedom. They| 
are Robert Lowenstein, chairman’ 


granted by the Fifth Amendment, 


“Communist.” The anti-labor com- 


how un-American is it to violate, 
under congressional immunity, all 
the other rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution? 


“The recent experience of the 
Federal government with paid in- 


pany then fired her. 


FIGHT GOES ON 


The fight against the un-Ameri- 
cans and everything they stand for 
must continue. The Newark 
Teachers Union, in a _ statement 


they told the witchhunters! 


NEWARK. — Four | stoolpigeons 


and a cop took the stand as' 


“friendly” witnesses at the un- 
American Committee hearings in 
Newark. They repeated the stale 
tales heard so often from the lips 
of the Mattusows, the Crouches 
and the rest of the government's 
stable of unstable informers.: They 
acted as fingermen for the Com- 
mittee, and some workers. have 
already been fired or suspended. 
But the real voice of decent 
America, the voice of thousands 
of democratic Jerseyans came 


through at the hearings—and loud 


‘and clear. 


from.its president, Joseph Bruder, | 
indicated that_no one should be’ 
fired for exercising their Constitu-| 
tional rights. Mayor Carlin, and 
certain Councilmen headed by; 


Council president John  Brady,| 


Gabe Bloksberg, GM _ worker: 


spoke te an overflow audience in 
the Englewood Junior. High 
School. 


State Democrat 
Chief Predicts 
1956 Victory 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.— 
Richard H. Balch, state Dem- 
ocratic chairman, declared here 
that President Eisenhower “has 


Here are brief excerpts of what, “Well you sit here all day and have called for the firing of the|failed the people, and the people 


some of the “unfriendly” witnesses make speeches and they're bunk 


_ too. 


said to the McCarthvite witch- 
hunters. 
Ted Smorodin, UE. organizer: 


“A fink, Congressman, he is a scab, 


the lowest form of human life.” 
Lewis M. Moroze, secretary N.]. 
Civil Rights Congress: “I ‘have 


never committed a crime. I can't 


this. Committee. One, J. Parnell 
Thomas, posed as a patriot, but 
went to jail for stealing govern- 
ment funds.” 


FORGED LEAFLET IN NEWARK 
‘EXPOSED BY JERSEY CP. 


NEWARK. — The Communist :pelled*from the Party in Essex; Party leader: .“Did you get that 


Party of New Jersey has. branded 
a leaflet being circulated in its 
name in Newark as a forgery. The 
leaflet, mimeographed on white 
paper, entitled “You Need Dollars, 
not Walter’s Hollers,” closed with 
the statement, “Issucd by the Com- 
munist Party.” ’ 

The State Board declared the 
leaflet was not authorized, issued 
or: circulated by any Communist 

Party organization. 

“The Communist Party disso- 
ciates itself from, and takes no 
responsibility for the leaflet or the 
wild, rambling, . irresponsible 
statements it contains,” the 
Board's statement said. 

“Actually the leaflet was issued 


by a group of anti-party elements 


who were’ expelled from the 
Party for their. disruptive, fac- 
tional activity, and oppdsition to 
the Party’s united front policies in 
the struggles of the Negro people 


- for full equality.” 


“William Clark, who was ex- 


tributing the leaflet. 


. ‘Amendment into the Constitution} anti-McCarthy 
say as much for the members of| 


three teachers. 
Democratic Assemblyman Wil-, 
liam Musto, Hudson County, is) 
pressing for his bill to set up a 
Charles Nusser, Communist/state un-American Committee with 
Party leader: “Use of the Fitth/full powers to run wild in New 
Amendment does not imply guilt.| Jersey as the House Committee 
The founding fathers put the Fifth ;has done on the national scene. All 
elements should 
precisely to protect the innocent.” | move. into action in every possible 
Alan Burdick, former UE or-, way to circumvent these would-be 
ganizer: “We don’t want the swas-|witchhunters. 
tika up there. We want to keep) The hearings demonstrated the 
the star and stripes flying SO Wwe people's opposition to the rack and 
dont have to be afraid of a com- the screw. The people of our state, 


mittee like yours.” 
Archer Cole, 


.And you don't hesitate to 
slur people.” (Bloksberg was then 
ejected. 


won a great victory. The Commit-' 


UE organizer: 
tee did not succeed in its reaction- 


“The Constitution ou arantees 
freedom of political elief. These ary aims. But the battle is not 


hearings are all part of a smear.”| over Continued alertenéss and a 


County on the grounds of being 
a police informer, has been dis- 
He is part.of 
the expelled anti-party group who 
are now openly fighting the Party, 


‘and who do not hesitate to stoor 
to forgery and. provocation in their ; 


efforts to — the splendid 
fight of the people against the un- 


Americans. 

“No one sincerely interested in 
defeating McCarthyism in our 
state should be taken in by these 
crude forgeries and provocations. 


The Communist Party repudiates | 
this activity of enemy agents,” the 
statement concluded. 


me ae ee 


—_—- — 


ipolice state tactics. 


Reserve! 


SUN., JULY 16| 


tae for the time of your life! 


: 
’ 


se h ; h } a . es, 
Josep Fischer, Communist |. ilitant fight-back spirit is the or- 


der of the day. 


information from a_ stoolpigeon? 


know it.” Balch predicted victory 
for his party in 1956. | 

Balch, who with State Secre- 
tary Carmine G. DeSapio last night 
addressed the Niagara County 
Democratic Committee's $10-a- 
plate dinner, accused the President 
of letting down farm folk. 

“He has paid lip service to a 
program for low-income farmers,” 
he said, “While his - Republican 
Party in Congress was hard at — 
work plowing the farmer under 


'with his budget cuts, higher inter- 


est rates and lower parity.” 

Both. Balch and DeSapio praised 
Gov. Averell Harriman for his ac- 
complishments during the five 
months he has held office. 


Congressman Walter said he 
wouldn't hesitate to use Nazi. 
documents to get information on| 
refugees. ... Mr. Edwin Corsi 


said Walterism worse than Mc- At The Worker's 
A 


Carthyism.” ; 

Other witnesses told off the : 
Committee too—more than a score) MIDVALE.—The annual Daily 
of them altogether — teachers, | Worker and Worker picnic. will be 
lawyers, doctors, workers. Theyjheld this year at beautiful Camp 
exposed it as an arm of McCar-|Midvale on Sunday, June 12th. A 
thyism trying to run roughshod full om entertainment is being 
over the Bill of Rights, to silence;planned that will include every 
all opposition to peace and \de-|member of the-family—from Junior 
mocracy through intimidation and ‘and ~ kid sister to grandma and 
) grandpa. | 

There will be all kinds of sports 
—baseball, races, games, tug-of- 
war, and of coursé swimming in 
Camp Midyale’s famous pool set in 
natural surroundings. No matter 
how hot the day, you can depend 
on cooling off in fresh, cool, moun- 
jtain waters). yt fi iy Royed as 

There will be loads of ‘entertain- 
inient, headed up: by 1a: children’s 


Thousands of Jerseyans have 
learned that to expect “fair pro- 
cedure” from any thought-control 
committee is hopeless. What is 
really needed is to end all the 
witchhunt bodies such as .Wal- 
ters un-American Committee. 
‘The Newark hearings brought the 
fact. home: dramatically , to : i- 
dents ofthe statesjr 1:.21}] "tH 


Have a Merry Day at Midvale... 


June 12 Picnic 
concert featuring Betty Sanders, 
well known People’s Artist guitar- 
ist and folksinger. Also dancing of 
the square a folk variety. And, 
of course, all kinds of food and 
drink at popular prices. | 
Furthermore, the editors and 
staff of the . ars absolutely. 
guarantee-SUNSHINE! The farm- 
ers’ almanac predicts a_ bright, 
warm, cloudless day with blue 
skies and soft southerly breezes. 
What more could you want? A 
beautiful day of. relaxation, enter- 


itainment and’ fun*in the beautiful 


Ramapo mountains. ... A day the 
hole family can enjoy. And all 
is for just one buck. We'll be 

seeing you at Midvale on the 12thl 


ce i eS iit Michigan 
Peace Talks Panic =“ edition 
~ Hate-Soviet Politicos orker 
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End the 


E e ' 
ogjam! 
A LULL in The Worker 
$100,000 fund campaign 
during the past couple of 
weeks, coupled with inade- 
quate development of cir- 
culation activity following 
the recent drive for read- 
ers, has put our paper in a 
very serious spot. 


Outside of New York, 
we've received, these past 


two weeks, substantial con- 


tributions only from the 
New England and Eastern 
Pennsylvania Freedom of 
the Press Committees. Ex- 
cept for these, there have 
been a few contributions 
from individual supporters 
totalling less than $500. 

We've been able to con- 
tinue publishing only be- 
cause of the contributions 
received from New Yorkers, 
who have now turned in 
more than half of their goal 
of $60,000. Readers in Ten- 
nessee, New Jersey, Mary- 
land and Indiana have also 
been coming through in the 
course of the campaign, and 
are in a position to complete 
their goals by the original 
wind-up date, June 15. 

ie 

BUT WE'RE stymied by 
the lack of response from 
Illinois, Michigan, Muinne- 
sota, Connecticut, Ohio 
and a few other areas. II- 
linois readers have turned 
in virtually nothing, and 
Michigan readers a little 
over $100. (See Table Page 
13.) | 

We know of the in- 
tense financial pressures 
on our readers from all 
directions. But we feel 
it is our duty and re- 
sponsibility to our read- 
ers to warn that the log- 
jam in the current fund 
campaign, unless broken 
very soon, will make our 
existence impossible. 

We ask that all our 
readers and supporters 
get on the job at once 
to break up the jam, 
and get our drive going 
again everywhere. 

Rush your ‘contributions 
to P.O. Box 136, Cooper Sta- 
tion, New York City 3, N.Y. 


GOP Polio 


Giveaway 


Perils Nation's Kids 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 


WHEN former President Truman said that the Eisen- 
hower administration had “bungled” the Salk vaccine pro- 
gram he was near the truth. 
dential candidate Adlai Stevenson said that the handling 
of the Salk vaccine was “the master mess of all time,” he 
was even nearer the truth. For the administration, which 
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has been in on the development 
of the Salk vaccine from the 


very beginning, is solely respon- 


sible for all the confusion, de- 
lays, and inadequacies in the 
inoculation program thus far. It 
is equally evident that a share 
of responsibility for the tragic 
deaths that resulted, and the 
agonizing uncertainties now of 
millions of parents can also be 


_ traced to government “bungling.” 


The Dept. of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare followed the 
Salk. research and the _ tests 
during April and June, 1954. 
There was a year for planning 
the production and manufacture 
of the vaccine, if the tests proved 
successful. | 

* 

CANADA, for example, had 
federal control plans already 
drawn up. The provincial gov- 
ernments (like our states) were 
similarly alerted. Together, they 
arranged to purchase the entire 
vaccine supply for Canadian 
children. 

Then, when April 12 arrived 
with the go-ahead report, the 
province of Ontario, for ex- 
ample, began a program of free 


a 


Assignment U.S.A. 


Blue Irises 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


YOU FOLLOW the pro- 
cession behind-the fife and 
drum corps to the place 
where they lie, under the » 
red wreaths of the day and 


the blue iris 

of the season. 
Across the way, 

on the big 
green lawn, is 
the school 
where they 
came up before Se 
they put on the Baa 
uniform for 
their country, 
their people, 
their own, to meet the Panzer- 


. division. 


The crosses are within earshot 
of the classrooms and a living 
man could hear the drone & 
study and the strain of young 
song, the songs they once sang 


and Marching Men 


which another generation sings, 
the kid brothers, the kid sisters, 
who saw them off to the war. 


Every Memorial Day you fol- | 


low the procession and stand 
with your folk as they listen to 
the speakers under the soft May 
sky. How many centuries, you 
think, the world’s folk have hon- 
ored their warrior dead. Some of 
the folk standing nearby are kin 
to the dead here, and you believe 
you know what they are thinking. 


As we stand near the many 
crosses I think of the young men 
who went away as the bugles 
flared and who are not here any 
more. How many soldiers I have 
known and I anf not yet old. 


* 


IN MY childhood I knew men 
who fought in the Civil War, the 
old barber down the street, the 
o_o on the. next block 
who used to ride in the high- 
backed Cadillac the city sent for 


them, clad in the blue of the 
North, swords strapped to their 
side. There were many veterans 
of the war with Spain. 

In my home and next door, on 
both sides, were men who went 
off to lick the Kaiser when we all 
sang “Its a Long, Long Trail 
A’Winding,” and “Over. There.” 
How often I listened to the 
stories of my uncle who was with 
Sergeant York, the mountaineer 
hero, and I recall the wrist-watch 
he showed me which the sergeant 
gave him when the outfit broke 
up. 

Then there was the other war 
in Spain, the next war I knew, a 
young man then myself, and I 
remembered those who were my 
friends. and who lie under the 
olive trees now. Three wars in 


Then when former Presi- 


inoculations ior every child be- 
tween six months and 20 years 
old. Canadian children have 
been getting their shots, ever 


, 


since, without delays or trage- | 


dies. To speed the manufacture, 
the University of Toronto labo- 
ratory began producing the 
vaccine. 

Mrs. Hobby, with the full ap- 
proval of President Eisenhower, 


_ on the other hand, rejected every 
suggestion of planning for pro-- 


my life-time, and two earlier wars « 


whose veterans I knew. Five 


(Continued on Page 11) 


tection. of the cnildren’s inter- 
ests . . . even to -ignoring re- 
quests from city governments, 
like New York, to at least set up 
prioritiés, so that the most sus- 
ceptible children would be taken 
care of first. 
* 


INSTEAD, government con- 


trols and distribution were re- 
jected as being “socialized medi- 
cine.” They ignored the fact 
that every cther epidemic threat 
which has been successfully 
eliminated in this country has 
been done through government 
action. Inoculations against diph- 
theria, tetanus, whooping cough 
and smallpox, tor example, are 
pertormed tree by public agen- 
cies throughout the: country— 
and in some instances are re- 
quired by the government. The 
distribution. of gamma _ globulin 


was “controlled” by the govern- 


ment, and so on. , 


Mrs. Hobby proceeded to li- | 


cense only six firms to produce 
the vaccine, though other firms 
had the facilities to manufacture 
it as well. Nor were extra pro- 
cedures of government inspec- 
tion of the vaccine set up be- 
cause, as Mrs. Hobby explained, 
they were all “reliable firms.” 
Two weeks, later, the product 
of one of the firms, the Cutter 
laboratory, was banned by Mrs. 
Hobby, when new cases of polio 


began to appear in areas where. 


it had been used. To date, 60 
cases of polio have developed 
in children, apparently from the 
Cutter vaccine inoculations, and. 
93 among persons in their fam- 
ilies who received no shots. 

* 

REP. ARTHUR D. KLEIN 
(D-NY) in a Congressional hear- 
ing last week on the polio vac- 
cine, said he had information 
that undue pressure had been 
brought on the government to 
grant a license to the Cutter lab- 


5 ee oratories by “a very prominent 

‘ politician.” The Cutter outfit has _ 

: been in trouble before about its 
products. 


VES od Vege Leen oes _ In 1948 the Food and Drug 
—See Page 6 


_ Negroes in Miss. Rally vs. 
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(Continued on Page 2) | 
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finishing touches to the settlement. 


“wildcat” strikes but refusal to 


whereby the disputes that most 
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Labor Sounds Alarm Over 
New Political Gag Bills 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT is sounding the alarm against a new GOP drive to gut 
the rights of workers and curtail political liberties of Americans. It is a drive which is be- 
legislatures and, last week, was proposed for national legisla- 
Mundt #8 


ing pushed in various state 
tion by Sen. Karl E. 
(R-SD) . 


These proposals have come to | 


be known as Political Gag or “Cat- 
lin” bills, named for the measure 
which was reeently signed into law 
by Gov. Kohler, of Wisconsin. 
Mark Gatlin, an Appleton, Wis., 
pal. of Sen. McCarthy, introduced 
the measure in the state legisla- 
ture and it was rammed through 
over the united opposition of every 
segment of the labor movement. 
In brief; the measure prohibits 
unions from contributing funds or 
“anything of value” toe the support 
of political campaigns or candi- 
dates on state, local or federal 
levels. No similar ban is placed 


against corporations. - 


* 
PASSAGE of the Catlin Bill in 


Wisconsin inspired introdution of. 


similar bills in other states. Injby the State Elections Committee 
Ohio the Kile Bill was approved for action by the state legislature. 


The entire labor movement in that 
state, with a combined member- 
ship of 1,250,000, has Jaunched 


a campaign to kill the measure. 
A similar campaign bv labor. in 
Michigan succeeded in killing the 
political gag bill which was ise, 
plumped by General Motors an 
Ford Motor Co. bebbyists. The 
measure had already passed the 
Michigan Senate but the mounting 
labor opposition compelled Rep. 
Herb Clemens, Republican chair- 
man of the House Election Com- 
mittee, to announce that it didn't 
have a chance of getting through 
the state House of Representatives 


THE WEEK IN ft 


ABOR AFFAIRS 


© AFL Blasts Mitchell “Double Talk’ 


© Seamen Get Tough Demands 


“POLITICAL double-talk” of 
Labor Secretary Mitchell was 
blasted by AFL News-Reporter 
for Mitchell's insistence that la- 
bor place greater reliance on 
state legislation than on federal 
government for fair standards. 
AFL said this was typical of at- 
tempts by Eisenhower adminis- 
tration “to pass the buck to the 
states.” More back-tracking by 
Mitchell was shown in refusal of 
Labor Department to come out 
for extending: coverage of mini- 
mum wage law. 

* 

APPPEAL’ against permanent 
anti-picketing injunction issued 
against sugar strikers in Louisi- 
ana was filed in U. S. Supreme 
Court by AFL National Agricul- 
ture Workers Union. Appeal was 
made from Louisiana Supreme 
Court decision upholding ban 
against sugar cane plantation 
workers of Southcoast Co. and 


a 


and that there would, therefore, be 


no use in reporting it out for de- 
bate. | INDUSTRY - screening bill, 


Republican machine bosses hadf sponsored by Sen. Butler (R-Md),_ 
attempted to work up hysteria 
against the UAW-CIO in an ef- 
—\fort to both hamstring the union 


Godchaux Sugars. 
* 


self as the gentle mediator, put on 
the cloak of a tiger in a vicious 


t t j f] rories ‘instigation of State ae eg 

Chairm: ‘eikins ‘ : 
li if e ¢ Chairman John Feikins, the sining join forces and push through a 
Hi ld Un on Upsui ge 


TWO OF THE LONGEST and hardest-fought south-'by unions. 
ern strikes in recent years, involving 50,000 CIO telephone 
and 30,000 AFL and Brotherhood Louisville & Nashville |, 


Railroad employes, were settied 
last week with gains for the 
workers. But the biggest gain was 
the upsurge of labor activity and 


spirit those two struggles gen- | 
erated in the southland and the, 
defeat of the main objective of the 
employers—the smashing of those 
land cotton-rayon workers. enter- 
The L. & N. settled after 58' 


two union groups. 


days of striking andtieup of its 14- 


The settlement provides for ultim- 


state system. Southern Bell Tele- 
phone settled after 68 days of 
striking of more than 1,000— ex- 


changes scattered in nine states. | 


Interest now centers: on several 
other long and hard-fought con-' 
tinuing struggles in the South. The 
major one is of Negro and white 
workers in Miamis swank hotels. | 
That walkout of 12 hotels is’ 
spreading to some 40 hotels in the 


area employing 12,000 workers. 
* 


THE ATLANTIC Greyhound 


bus drivers serving routes in ten| 


southern states are nearing the end, 
of the second month of strike with 


no sign of a settlement. The strike 


refinery workers in Louisiana, em-| 
ployed by Godchaux and Colonial 
refineries, is also far into the sec- 
ond month. An effort by Godchaux 
to start a back-to-work movement 
failed. 

The 25,000 non-operating work- 
ers of the L. & N. were behind the 
rest of the million non-operating 
railroad workers on. other roads 
when the walkout began March 
14. The company’ refused to even 
join in the general plan in the in- 
dustry of sharing 50-50 the $6.80 
monthly cost of the welfare plan 
with the amounts checked off pay 
envelopes. The company stood by 
the “principle of the “individual 
right”. of workers not to be 
checked off. 


The arbitrator the 


who put 
terms within a week after the 
workers returned, ruled the com- 
pany must pay the ENTIRE cost 
of welfare. This puts the L. & N. 
workers ahead of all railroad labor: 
and sets the pace in the new nego- 
tiations nationally. 
al 
THE PRINCIPAL issue in the 


phone strike was the company’s; 


demand of a. guarantee against 
agree to a grievance machinery 


often cause “wildcats” could be 


; 


‘ers than those originally offered by enough to get FBI agents scrutin- 


of 1,500 Negro and white sugar 


| workers voted for strike action to back up their union negotiations. 


if Babs union demanded) issu Lee ee et 
UIC FTE PPAR, OE BNE VANCES cs pa cdetmm. Ji-gexebdothia pe 


ines 


‘attack on the labor movement. 


‘and push the bill through. At the 
S The McCarthvyite issued 


an 
appeal to the Dixiecrats to 


‘descended upon UAW headquar- 
ters to study the wmion books for 
possible violations of that section 
of the Taft-Hartley Law which) 
ibans direct political contrarian 


| federal version of the Catlin Bill. 
‘Addressing the Rock Creek 
Women's Republican Club, Mundt 
urged steps to be taken to prevent 
‘a merged labor movement from 
n working for “election of New Deal 
FEIKINS, in testifying before 2nd left wing Democrats in State 


. .. |and national campaigns.” 
e U.S. Senate Elections Commit-; nd y 
Southern Democrats, 


we had asserted that the UAW) 3 “waht a ~ pe 9 a 

a tions a _thad spent. over $2.5. million. on|*@¢,> . WOU GO Wel tO JO ine- 

cast dee toe — cote "un-|PAC activity during 1954 in Mich-| Puiicans in pushing such legis- 
der the one-year pact. ee vail. (gan alone. Gus Scholle, state CIO, aQon. a 

ore ale akaiee ‘anlens” dane , president, blasted Feikins’ phofiy; On state levels the political gag 

< ging P . | ‘ ° . 

from $1 to 04 weeks. claims, revealing that the sum| Measures were being pushed as 

ig. s 'mentioged by Feikins was a dis-:the counterpart to scab “right-to- 

The strike of 17,000 New ENE- | sn etion of the yearly report not, work” laws. With the labor move- 

ot the Michigan PAC but of the;ment serving as the heart of pro- 

ed its sixth week with. no sign of entire UAW international, cover-| New Deal forces, the GOP was 


a settlement. 


ing the union's expenses in all 48; seeking to cripple the opposition 


The five-week walkout of 9.000 States, and Canada, for every before the ‘56 campaign gets un- 


was blasted by Rep. Celler (D- 
NY) as attempt to place “most 
unusual, if not cruel, controls 
over labor in industry, directly 
or remotely connected with de- 
fense.” Bill (S. 681) has been as- 
sailed by virtually all labor. 
* 

BEER workers in Milwaukee 
won two-year contract with ten- 
cent raise this year, ten: cents — 
next. CIO Brewery Workers got — 
agreement from Schlitz, Pabst 
and Miller breweries. Blatz said 
it would agree to same terms. 


THIRTY-HOUR week was 
suggested as answer to automa- 


tion by James G. Cross, presi- 


dent of AFL Bakery Union, in 
speech at Buffalo district coun- 
cil convention. 
wi: i 

ABOLITION of 40-hour week 
and overtime pay for seamen 
headed list of 56 demands put to 
CIO National Maritime Union 
by ship operators as contract ne- 
gotiations opened in New York 


City. 
* 


STRIKEBREAKING interfer- 
ence was charged to Republican 
Mayor Edward B. Scott, of New 
Britain, Conn. Charge was made 
by president Francis P. O’Brien 
of AFL Central Labor Union, in 
connection with Mayors pro- 
company efforts in seven-week- 
old strike of 2,000 members of 
independent UE at Landers, 
Frary and Clark. | 

* 

ORGANIZATION of south- 
ern companies became first order 
of business as AFL Hosiery 
Workers 43rd annual convention 
opened in Charlotte, N. C. 

* 

TOTAL arrests reached 128 
in two-month-old walkout of 
members* of AFL International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union 
against Serbin Co. in Fayeétte- 
ville, Tenn. Workers were 
charged with violating injunction 
barring union members from 
coming within 1,000 feet of com- 


pany property. 


Sperry Gyroscope workers in Lake kind of union activity. | der way. 
Success, L. I., ended with raises a/ 


Feikins attempt to hamstring, n a os : 
little more favorable to the work- the Michigan labor movement was GOP Polio Giveaway 
| 


the company. The secret vote ofjizing the UAW’s books. Emil 
better than two-to-one for accept-| Mazey, UAW § secretary-treasurer 
ence of the terms came after a denounced the action, declaring, 
sharp struggle in a strikers’ meeting ,“Feikins is only interested in muz- 
and a reported earlier majority of zling those whose political ideas 
the shop stewards against accept- differ from his.” 
ance of the. terms. | Meanwhile, in Washington, 
There was still no sign of a |Sen. Mundt, who, when chairing; withdrawn frem the market a 
break in the 14-month strike of the televised Army-McCarthy| Cutter product from which two 
Kohler Co. workers_in Wisconsin. ‘hearings, sought to portray him-' to four persons died. Between 
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Huge Ford Strike Vote Backs UAW 


By WILLIAM ALLAN DETROIT. 


THE SAME DATE the Ford Motor Company announced they would make an| 


offer in contract negotiations to the UAW it became public knowledge that 89,148 Ford 
This vote coming 
from 47 local unions saw only 3,- 
451 voting No. The Ford vote 
jomed with the 129,244 who voted 
Yes for strike in GM. Some 9,381 
voted No in GM. At the Ford 
Rouge plant, out of 55.600 eligi- 
ble to vote, 45,458 voted Yes fea 
strike and 1,142 voted No. 

It was learned that strike prepa- 
rations are under way in a num- 
ber of local unions with strike 
committees, pickets, publicity, wel- 
fare committees already being 
named. There will be 350,000 GM 
workers involved and 138,000 at 
Ford. This would be the biggest 


strike action the UAW has ever| 
béen involved in since it was or-}| 


ganized back in 1936. 
. * 


CARL STELLATO, president of 
Ford Local 600, told newsmen 
- Puesday night that he hoped the 
_-Ford Motor Company will bargain 
- gériously and that if they fail to'do 
‘so they can expect to feel the full 
weight of the unions economic 
Strength, ~*~ Sea oe 
“He said, “The membership has 
indicated by their’ overwhelming 
participation in ‘the’ strjke’ vote 
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Perils Nation’s Kids 


1942 and 1948, nine other actions 
were taken by tie Administra- 
tion against Cutter laboratories. 


Thus, along with the scandal © 


| of the shortage of the polio 


vaccine, is the even more scan- 
dalous fact that the Public 
Health Service permitted the 
lives of millions of our children 
to be carelessly exposed to dis- 
ease or ceath. 

* 


AT THIS WRITING, there 
has been no change in the pol- 
icy of the administration which 
has been called “idle drifting” 
by Vincent Murphy, New Jersey 
AFL official. To date, only the 


trols’ meaning a verbal promise 
of the manufacturers to see that 
the children get the vaccine first 
has come from Mrs. Hobby. 


But the great problems re- 
main unsolved, and parents, 


_ public health officials, the unions, 


AFL and ClO—and a great many 
legislators, are clamoring - for 
government controls — at least 
temporarily—to solve questions 
like these:” What about the 
black market in thé vaccine, of 
which there is already evidence? 
What about, the families who 
cannot pay commercial prices 


(estimated at $15 and $25 per 


child)? What will guarantee the 


safety of the vacciné now being 
produced? What about get- 
ting the persons responsible for 
the “bungling” out of govern- 


“ment? What about getting more 


laboratories producing vaccine, 


‘under the supervision of state 


Authorities,” so, that, the: sgqurge 


~~ 


MICHIGAN , 


HORSE TRADING BY THE 
_ AUTO. CORPORATIONS 


By NAT GANLEY 


AS FORD AND GM oollective bargaining 
headed towards the June 1 and June 7 contract 
expiration dates the Auto Moguls had increased 


desires to trade off some economic concessions, 
including a gesture on GAW, in return for stiffer 
contract clauses intensifying speedup, and further 
cutting union powers, while increasing company 
powers, at the shop level. 


But, a desire is one thing while the ability to 
satisfy it, is quite another matter. The auto work- 
ers are more prepared to fight for a better con- 
tract, than they are for the GAW plan. There- 
fore they are certainly prepared to strike against 
any effort to make the current lousy 5-year con- 
tract worse. 

When King Henry II proposed to use the 
mumbo-jumbo of the time study witch doctors in 
skilled tool and die work, and to cut his steel 
workers wages by 60 cents an hour, and when the 
UAW Ford negotiators Carl Stellato and John 
Orr told the Ford workers King Henry means to 
get some 37 “obvious union-busting” contract 
changes, the Ford workers poured off the speedup 
lines and machines to the union voting booth to 
. vote overwhelming for strike action. The GM 
strike vote was just as solid. 


Another difficulty in putting over a gesture 
GAW for a a- worsened contract is the commit- 
ments against it made by the Reuther adminis- 
tration in answer to grass roots pressures sparked 
be Left and Progressive forces. Even as late as 
May 9,- Pres. Reuther promised the UAW GM 
national conference the GAW wouldn't be the 
" only issue in the negotiations. He said: “We have 
told General Motors that if we get every single 
issue that we are asking fer in the national nego- 
tiations and in turn we were asked to wash out the 
local demands we would not settle upon that 
basis.” Such promises, plus the new “spectre 
haunting” president Reuther, namely, Stellato’s 
30 percent vote at the March UAW convention, 


forces Reuthér to hold out for a GAW-contract 
deal that can be put over without too great an 
opposition. President Reuther may support a 2- 
year status quo contract plus GAW. 

* | 


THEREFORE, the auto workers may be con- 
fronted with an offer for economic gains, includ- 
ing a gesture on GAW, with all contract clauses 
to go unchanged into a two year pact. Many auto 
workers may prefer this to a strike alternative, if 
it's real meaning is not fully explained. 


Remember, it’s the present contract clauses 


under which GM netted $3% billions in profits 


during the past 5 years and Ford shot back to 


the top of the car market race. If Ford and GM | 


get the same contract for a two year term, but 


attached to a 5 year GAW plan, they believe | 
theyll eventually get back the 5-year contract | 


term as avell. In 1950 a 5-year pension plan tied 
to a two year contract was changed to 5 years for 
the works. 


idea that wages are stabilized for this long pe- 
riod if they automatically rise and fall with a 
phony government index, and if the workers auto- 


| sellers. 


matically get an annual raise for increased pro- | 


ductivity or speedup. This embryo was ger- 


minated in 1948. 


| be June 24 at the. Parkside Hall. 


But the auto workers don't want a status-quo | 


contract. They've been waiting 5 long speedup 


years to get improved contract clauses and better 
local agreements. This is why the “Committee of 


Cleveland GM Local Unions,” 1055 E. 140 St.,-, 


Cleveland, in a full-page newspaper ad speaks for 
all GM rank and filers when they say the 5-year 
contract “has created an accumulated number of 
problems for the workers in the corporation” that 
“must be solved in the current negotiations.” This 
is why Stellato and Orr of Ford Local 600 hit 
the bell when they say: “Our members want a 
contract with which they can live on a day to day 
basis and they are willing to fight to get this kind 
of contract.” 
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CONVENTION. The next International Convention f 
th 
CIO Auto Workers will be held in Atlantic City and sits is April 
7, 1957. So you got time to get your caucus going, boys. 
° a oO 


IDEA. We bet Mayor Albert Cobo and his clacking crew on 
the Detroit daily newspapers would have a fit if the CIO decides 
to do in Detroit what they plan in Muskegon—that is unionize the 
cops. Up in Muskegon, the CIO Council has voted ful] support to 
the cops who have started a unionizing drive and plan to affiliate 
to the CIO Council. HOW ABOUT THAT. - 

° Qa oO 


MAYOR. THE WAYNE COUNTY CIO COUNCIL LIK 
I : (OUNC IKES 
COUNCIL PRESIDENT LOUIS MIRIANI FOR MAYOR IN 
1956. Louie will go to the post, particularly if Mayor Cobo de- 
cides : = cor oe which is based on whether Cov. Williams 
runs tor Fresident of the United Stat Vice-Presi ~; | 
which adds up to lots of iffy. % ghar cactsii 

Q ‘ °o ° 

MOTOR PRODUCTS. Remember the little deal of sell; 

sell 
stocks to Motor Products workers, well layoffs are taking sheen 
there now, while the company sends out letters saying that in- 
creased production on the part of the employes together with better 


| equipment and method Pe bs 
The embryo for the 5-year deal was the false | s have resulted in record output. This isn’t 


sitting well with the rank and file of Motor Products local and a 
nice stew is cooking there that’s ‘going to be. hot for some stock 
GM suggestion plan boxes are now up in MP and we hear 


“ec . ” “<< 
that some of the Suggestions are “how about a wage increase?” 
oO oO ’ 


LYL. The Sixth Anniversary of the Labor Youth League will 
Be sure to keep it open, Friday 


night. There will be live music. refreshments and the life of the 


LYL presented in a skit. 
* ° | ° 

FIRST TIME. The statement by 10 Ford Local 600 union 

officials to the Air Force Brass trial board at Selfridge Field back- 

ing up UAW Ford leader Vince Mitchell, also a second lieutenant 

reserve of the Air Force, is the first time we know of an official 


| Statement by such a number of UAW-CIO union leaders protesting 


frameups by stoolpigeons of union leaders. 
Emil Mazey, UAW secretary-treasurer, went to bat for Lt. 
Radulovich when he was also accused of “subversion” because his 
father read the labor press. 
— oe] ° 
; WE HEAR. Soup kitchens are being prepared by the UAW 
m the event of a strike. Also that bumper streamers are available 
for support of the UAW demands. 
° o 


o 


KAISER. Even though Edgar Kaiser went to far off Reno, 


| Nevada, he can’t divorce himself from the faet that he is going to 


D of J Informers 


ANN ARBOR, Mich.—In a recent 
speech sponsored by the Journalism | 
Department of the University of! 
Michigan publisher Ed. Lamb of, 
Toledo delivered a scathing attack | 
on the informer system of the De-| 
partment of Justice. In discussing 
his fight to force the FCC to re- 
new his license to operate a tele- 
vision station in Erie, Pa., he show- 


withhold Mr. Lamb’s license on the 
goes’ that he has associated with 
ommunists.” 
“There are abroad in this land,” , 


Mr. Lamb said, “Many people who | 


make a living by violating the Ninth 
Commandment, “Thou shalt - not 
bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bor.’ ” 

After denouncing as liars men 
. like William Garfield Cummings 
and Louis Budenz, Mr. Lamb) 
pointed out that already three of| 
the 19 witnesses the government} 
used against him had recanted. One 


of them, Mrs. Marie Nattvig, has) police officers who had secretly set tem, recording what. was being said; 
Mr. up recording equipment, in a back 


been indicted for perjury. 


1—Guaranteed Employment Plan 
(annual wage). 

2—40 hours call in pay. 

3—10 to 12 cents an hour gen- 
eral wage increase. 

4 — Improved fringe benefits, 
pensions, health insurance, over- 
time rates, holiday and vacation’ 
pay, shift premium pay. 


5—Maximum two year ‘contract. 

6—Model Fair Practice Clause. 

7—Preferential hiring of laid off 
union members. | 

8—Contract guarantees to end 
speedup, “company security” 
clauses and bottleneck grievance 
procedures. 


9—Improved local contracts. 


Cops Spy on Walter-McCarran 
hint “The FOC. is attempting. (0 Meeting: Take Pix and Notes 


} 


DETROIT, May 18.—Mayor Al- 
bert E. Cobo was asked to eg 
tigate the Detroit Police Depart-, 
ment to détermine whether they 
were invading the privacy of De- 
troiters by illegal: and unconstitu- 
tional means. | 

The request for the investiga-, 
tion came from the Michigan Com-' 
mittee for Protection of Foreign 
Born which acted after it dis- 
covered that a banquet it held on, 
May 15 was under surveillance by 


Admission was $2.50. Durmg the 
affair, which started at- 2 p.m.' 
suspicious looking men were seen 
in a rear room. Investigation re- 
vealed the following: 

1) Two police officers in plain’ 
clothes, identified as a Sgt. Ko- 
walski and a person called “Max’) 
last name unknown, were first dis-' 
covered together closeted in a back-, 
room with a recording device at- 


tached to the public address sys- 


in the banquet hall. 


holders about. 


have to come across with a slice of that profit he told his stock- 
He said the company made $1,207,113 in the first 
three months of 1955. Better get on him, Kaiser workers, for that 
raise. Stories still persist that he intends to slip out of making 
them lemons of Kaiser cars and make only jeeps. “eo 

° ° ° : 

REPS. UAW Intemational representatives speaking at strike 
vote mobilization meetings are declaring that Ford and GM can 
pay for GAW and pay~11 cents an hour wage increase besides. 
The representatives come there armed with statistics to prove the 
companies “ability to pay’ the 11 cents raise and GAW. 

° ° 9° 


PACKARD. James J. Nance, president of the Studebaker- 
Packard Co. was deseribed by the Detroit Free Press as one em- 


|! ployer who goes to bed every night and falls right away to sleep, 
| having no headaches to keep him awake. 


Well for the first four 
and a half months of 1955 he. got a 21 percent increase in produc- 
tion, due to speedup, so why shouldn't he have no trouble going 
to sleep. Also the Curt Murdoch slate was reelected in Packard 
Local 190, UAW. We hear Mr. Nance before he goes to sleep 
recites sweet words for another wagecut to “meet competition.” 
' 9 = ° 
LITTER OF PIGS. .- That stooge of the Chamber of Com- 
merce U. S. Sen. Potter was handed a hot one last week. The. 
CIO Council in Muskegon sent Potter a letter and told him that the 
proposal for a 90 cents an hour minimum was was not even sufh- 
cient to rdise a litter of pigs on. We await Potter's deathless prose 
in reply to that juicy comment. 
oO ° ° 
DEBATE. Congressman Marchrowitz who from one campaign 
to another never visits or talks with his Negro constituents in the 
First Congressional District of Detroit's Lower East Side also is 


avoiding something else also. Former State Senator Stanley Nowak 
challenged loud mouth Machrowitz to a debate on rearming of 
Western Germany, which has seen Nazi Generals being put back 
in charge of German troops. The silence is thunderous. 


— 


Lamb called this indictment a “po-|reom of the banquet hall and were| 9) “\fax” was later seen in the 
litical indictment. taking down the proceedings. ‘same room, alone and without the’ 
“If Mr. Brownell were really in-| On Sunday afternoon, May 15, recording device. He was listening 
terested in indicting perjurors, he,the organization sponsored a ban-'to the proceedings in the hail over 
would have gone after men like|quet attended by 250 people at\a loud-speaker and taking notes. |} 
_ Harvey Matusow, Paul Crouch, the Parkside Hall, 3119 Fenkell,'He was also eating a free dinner 
Williams Cummings, Louis Budenz Detroit. The main speaker was Al- which he “had obtained from our 
and the others. who are committing|bert E. Kahn, well-known author |kitchen under false pretenses. 
perjury every day. Mrs. Nattvig’s|and former Detroiter, who recently! 3) Two other plainclothesmen, 
indictment is a warning to keep published the best seller “False were seated in a car parked across 
other informers from telling the} Witness” by Harvey Matusow. The the street from the hall, with the 
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Art and Society, Finkelstein 

Art of Charles White: Folio:of 6 
wings 

Brief Journey: Poems, Blau 

British Soldier in India, Branson 

Cock’s: Funeral, Field | 


$2.75 


truth,” Mr. Lamb emphatically stat- 
ed. 

Mr. Lamb attributed the FCC 
action against him to the fact that 
he regards hiniself as a New -Deal 
Democrat. He said it was part of 
the attempt of the McCarthyites 
' on the FCC to remove all liberals 


purpose of the banquet was to 
honor the local victims of the Wal- 
ter-McCarran law’ and to stimulate 
efforts to secure public hearings 
on legislation pending ‘in Congress 
to repeal and. replace this widely 
criticized law. ‘The banquet was 
‘extensively publicized and the gen- 


from the air waves. .- 


leral. public 


and press were invited, 


et 


we or 


motor running, observing all who! 
entered. a, | 

4) At the ‘conclusion of the. af-; 
fair, it was noted that a camera 
was mounted in an apartment. at 
3134 Fenkell, directly across the 


cluding Sgt. Kowalski, were photo- 


Culture and the People, Gorky 


| 


Cuhure in a Changing World, Jerome 
Danielle, Thery | 

George Bernard Shaw, West 

In Battle for Peace, DuBois a 
Laureates of Imperialism, Aptheker 
Longshot O’Leary: Poems, McGrath 
Life Is Calling, Play, Belotserkorsky 
The Negro in Hollywood Films, Jerome 
Notes from the Gallows, Fuchik 
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graphing pepole as they left the 


Poems by Nazim Hikmet 

Science of Biology Today, Lysenko 

The | Story, Gardner 

Situation in the Biological Sciences, 
Symposium we 

The Twilight of World Capitalism 
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GM-Ford in 1954 
—$1 Billion Profit — 


lion tax cut. The ‘above figures do 
not tell the complete story of the 
Ford Motor Company’s financial 
position. In 1945 Ford was worth 
$880 million. In 1951 the net worth 
had risen to one billion, 469 mil- 
lion dollars. 

In Ford's recent speech in New 
York he said that the company 
plans to spend $625 million on 
| automation in the next three years, 
but like Curtice of GM says noth- 
ing of what they will give the work- 
ers in 1955. : 


one-third of his wages in open and 
concealed taxes and got turned 
down recently on a $20 tax cut. 

Some weeks ago, Henry Ford II, 
president of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany also spoke in New York and 
sang the same tune as Curtice of 
GM; namely that this would be the 
greatest productive and sales year 
for the company if only “labor 
peace’ was maintained. 

The Ford UAW leaders at the 
giant Rouge plant speaking to 
workers there when the strike vote 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 

DETROIT — Harlow Cutrtice, 
president of General Motors Corp. 
which sweated $806,000,000 in 
profits after taxes out of its 325,- 
000 UAW-CIO members in 1954, 

ants 1955 to be another bumper 
year for the corporation. And they 
are off to a flying: start. 

Already in the first quarter, GM 
has sweated out of -its workers 
$309,000,000. Curtice in a New | 
York speech recently claims that: 
all that will prevent GM from “its 
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FBI Exposed by 


Negro Leader 


MT. CLEMENTS, Mich. — A 
Negro leader of Ford local 600, 
UAW CIO, who refused to accede 
- to the FBI’s demand that he be- 
come a stoolpigeon on fellow work- 
ers, faces loss of a reserve commis- 
sion in the Air Force. He had a 
hearing before a Air Force board 
at Selfridge Field here last week. 

He is a World War If hero, Vin- 
cent Mitchell, who holds the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross and the Air 
Medal who flew 61 missions in Eu- 
rope. 

According to Mitchell, who is 
chaifman ot Ford Local 600's pen- 
sion committee and FEPC Board 
the FBI agents contacted him sev- 
eral times and asked him to become 
an informer. 

“They indicated that I and my 
family would suffer adverse pub- 
licity and social embarrassment if 
I did not cooperate.” 

“I refused to become an inform- 
er although I felt that these im- 
plied threats were not idly made, 
and, of course, I know that my re- 
fusal to cooperate with them has 
probably brought about the charges 
now, Mitchell said. 

One of the charges is that he re- 
ceived the Daily Worker regularly 
from 1944 to 1948. Mitchell points 
out that he was flying missions in 
1944 and 1945 over Europe. 

Another claim against him is that 
he was a delegate to the Founding 
Convention of the National Negro 
Labor Council in 1951. Mitchell 
states that several hundred labor 
people from many unions came to 
that convention, that along with 50 
to 60 delegates from Ford Local 
600 he was elected. . 

Another charge was that he dis- 
played sympathetic interest in the 
Communist Party and communism 
and supported the aims and pur- 
poses of the Communist Party. An 
example the frameup says was Mit- 
chell’s support of former New Deal 
State Senator Stanley Nowak when 
Nowak ran for City Council. 

Also because Mitchell signed 


ings to the “Grand Old Man” of 


Ford Local 600, Bill McKie, who 
at that time was protesting the 
Smith Act frameup of six Michigan 
Communist Party leaders. 

Mitchell pointed out that No- 
wak’s support of a FEPC ordinance 
for the city of Detroit and other 
needs of the people was the reason 


‘he backed him as did large sections 


of people, Negro and white, union 
and 3 non-union. Also on McKie he 
said -hundreds greeted McKie on 
his birthday. 

Mitchell appeared May 18 before 
a board of seven Air Force brass 
here, castigated the charges, told 
of the attempts by the FBI to make 
him an informer and said, that he 
would never be. He mtroduced a 
number of character witnesses. 

Ten officials of the Ford Local 
600 in a statement supporting Mit- 
chell blasted the whole set of 
moves against their fellow union- 
ist, Mitchell. 

His attorney is Ernest Goodman, 


former assistant General Counsel of | 


the UAW-CIO. The “findings” of 


the brass-hats goes to Secretary of | 


the Air Force Talbot who arbitrar- 
ily decides the “verdict.” 

Mitchell was re-elected a mem- 
ber of the bargaining committee 
of the Star Building two weeks 
ago. He is the father of five chil- 
dren. 


leaflets extending birthday greet- 


Soviet Troops Begin 


To Quit Port Arthur 
LONDON, May 22.—Chinese 

Premier Chou En-lai today re- 

ceived “nine representatives of the 


Soviet Armed Forces in the Port 
Arthur area” at a Peking banquet, 
the New China News Agénicy re- 
ported. 

China announced earlier this 
month that Soviet forces were 
pulling out of Port Arthur in ful- 
filment of a Sino-Soviet agreement 
made last year. 
ges withdrawal deadline is May 


EDITORIAL 


The fighting auto workers of 
our city, state and nation and 
their leaders are locked in a des- 
perate struggle with the profit 
swollen auto companies, to get 
from them, higher wages, a bet- 
ter contract, a guaranteed annual 
wage, a FEPC clause. 

The billions of the companies 
have bought -every channel of 
propaganda to aim at the auto 
workers and win away from them 
public support. Lies, slanders, 
distortions, misleading so-called 
“facts and figures” have poured 
funnel like out of the press agent 
offices of the auto companies 
against the workers’ demands. 

The Cadillac Cabinet with 
three GM officials sitting on it 

Stand poised to enter the strug- 
gle openly on the side of GM, 
Ford and later Chrysler. _ 

We think it’s time that more 
people from every walk of life 
entered the struggle on the side 
of the half a million GM and 
Ford workers carrying the ball 
in the 1955 negotiations. 

These half a million workers 
by a 94 percent support in a 


strike vote have shown where 
they stand behind their demands. 
Now it’s time for others who 


UAW - CIO president Walter — 
Reuther speaking recently to the 
UAW-Ford delegates said that last | 
year the Ford brothers, -Henry, 
Benson, William, got a million and 
stop trying to tear the guts out of four hundred thousand dollars, 
the union. each out of the company and that 

According to Ford Facts, Local) at the present rate of $106 a week 
600’s newspaper, Ford for the past | it would take a Ford worker 390 
five years, has enjoyed the great-| years of working 52 weeks a year 
est measure of prosperity, profit) to make that amount. 


was being taken last week said, 
that if Ford wanted labor peace, 
the way to get it was very simple, 
just agree to settle the union's de- 
mands at the bargaining table and 


biggest production and sales year’ 
is if, “labor peace,’ is not main- 
tained. 

He omitted to mention that GM 
workers according to UAW re- 
search got five percent less wages 
while the corporation's profits were 
rising 34 peroent during 1954. 

GM showed a profit of $2.98 
for every hour worked by a GM) 
worker. Ford according to the 


wise in the history of the company.| Reuther told the GM and Ford 
A business newspaper reported) workers that “We must be prepared 
that Ford’s surplus was as follows:| to fight, if we are prepared to 
fight, the need to fight will be re- 

$134,143,000 (duced in proportion to our prepara- 

$173,578,000 | tion to fight . . . let us demonstrate 

$161,928,000 (the good trade unionism to unite 

Well over |... if we march together and if 

$200 million |need be fight together, 1955 will 

plus $40 mil- 


UAW is doing equally as well. | 
The UAW points out that what 
GM and Ford saved in excess prof- 
its tax per year (GM, $144 million, 
Ford $40 million) would be more 
than sufficient to pay for the UAW. 
demand for a guaranteed wage. Eis- 
enhower and his Cadillac Cabi- 
net repealed the excess profits tax, 
while the average worker pays out 


be a banner year.” 


‘How About Visiting Mt. Sinai Hospital, Mrs. Fuller?’ 


She Watched the Bomb Go Off-'It’s Thrilling’ 


DETROIT.—The Michigan labor such an interesting city. bomb that went off in Hiroshima 
| press this week was printing a story! Mrs. Fuller told the women she!/10 years ago. ie 
about the cold blooded reaction of|missed the instant explosion be-! It is obvious that a Mrs. Fuller 
one Mrs. Jean Fuller, women’s di-!cause there was so much dirt andiis not interested in the effects 
rector of activities for the office of debris in the air and that she wants such as can be seen at Mt. Sinai 
civilian defense on her visit to the|/to go back so she can see “this|Hospital, of the “beautiful, gorge- 
recent explosion of an atomic bomb | beautiful gorgeous red thing rising'ous red thing rising up from the 
}in the Navada desert. from the desert.” desert,”. but is only interested in 

The press hit its readers between * the view. | 
the eyes with an account of how] SOME women who did see the} The UAW-CIO convention reso- 
Mrs. Fuller emphasized that “the bomb go off were, while Mrs. Ful-|lution at Cleveland recently de-. 
whole experience was thrilling.” {ler spoke, not far away. They were clared that the only defense against 

She told a meeting of 1,500 Re-|25 Japanese women who entered |the H- bomb is peace and _ that 
publican women gathered in Wash- ‘the Mt. Sinai Hospital in New York!certainly would cover curtailing 


. | I Se > . 
ington about the event, about how for a year’s treatment to erase the) warmongers and “sightseers” like 


she had’ to wear long underwear scars they still bear from the atomic Mrs. Fuller. 


because it was so cold in the desert. | 


She told the GOP women that tf d GM GOP ( h Kill 
was very exciting being in a trench' or "V7 - om 0 i § 


with Dave Garroway, the TV com-| 


mentator, and that Las Veg: ‘| 4 ? [ ° | ti 
vsstved wile TM Peoples Legisiation 


where all the observers stayed while 
waiting for the right weather, is 


& —,| LANSING.—The grim tally of; House bill 297 died in the House 
| destruction of people’s needs by the! committee on labor.  _ 

Some Facts on Ford-General Motors Republican; Migratory labor. This summer 

The Big Milk 

Steal in Mich 


“Sie A yee Wt “er 7 a when you read (possibly only in 
CESEETS LOVERS Ene the CIO press, the Michigan Work- 

DETROIT.—How about these 
facts, Senator McNamara and 


— 


wage in the state, killed in com- 
mittee where the GOP have con-|tg work in the beet fields for less 
than 75 cents an hour and live in 


trol. 
Safety. More inspectors to pre- tents and hovels, remember that 
two bills, 293 and 455 were allow- 


vent accidents in the copper and 


work for a living to come for- 
ward and take their stand. 

The stakes are tremendous. A 
victory for the UAW-CIO will 
mean victory for the workers 
everywhere, because it makes 
possible more victories. 

Victory for the workers means 
labor’s position in the nation as 
a positive force for security, 


peace and progress is strength- - 


ened. 

The people must be mobilized 
to support the auto workers. We 
suggest that not a meeting 
pass, that does not pass a resolu- 
tion of support; that sets up a 
committee to tell others what a 
victory or defeat means. 


Invite a UAW member from 


GM or Ford to your meeting, or 
a neighborhood rally you can or- 
ganize to tell what victory would 
mean. | 
Because that victory for the 
auto workers will mean a 
gressive advance for the whole 
nation, 7 | 


2 House bill 11! g emai pore ‘er and the W age Earner) about the 

exploitation of the migratory work- 
you liberal Michigan Congress- 
men, as a starter to demand an 


proposed *$1.25 an hour minimum 
ers who come north from Mexico 
investigation or start one your- 


self of the gouging of consumers - | 


by the big milk companies. 

Recently milk went to 22 cents 
a quart delivered to homes. The 
farmers get six cents-a quart 
from the Michigan Milk -Produc- 
ers Association and MMPA in 
turn through the dairies sell it 
to the consumers for 22 cents a 
quart, thus showing 16 cents 
profit being made on every quart. 

The farmers got one-third of 
a cent of the last one and one- 
half cents increase, the MMPA 
got the rest. 

And this will give you a real 
belly laugh. The MMPA says the 
reason for the rise in. price of 
milk is that too much is bein 
drunk. How about that? -An 
they scream that if the consum- 
ers drink more prices will come 
down. The. old law of supply 


and demand stuff. ted ed 
SH i | hehe “y 


iron mines of the Upper Peninsular 
will have to wait, because House 
bill 209 died in the committee on 
labor, which the GOP control. 


Also there will be no safety ad- 
visory council, nor will the com- 
missioner of labor be able to es- 
tablish minimum safety standards 
for workers because io bills for 
more inspectors were killed. | 

Teachers. The fat boys who sit 
on City Councils will continue to 

ass resolutions about “juvenile de- 
fdinueney” and bemoan they have 
not enough teachers. But they did 
nothing to pass House bill 145 and 
Senate bill 1212 which would have 
provided a minimum wage for 
teachers, both died in the House 
and Senate education committees, 
controlled by the GOP, 

Silicosis. If your father or other 
male members of the family are suf- 
fering from dread silicosis, then the 
GOPers don’t give a damn. Its left 
out of the category of workmen’s 


compensation benefits now. that 


ed to die in the House Affairs Com- 
mittee. And again the great sugar 
trusts will accumulate tremendous 
profits from the slave labor of the © 
migratory workers. Maybe a Con- 
gressman or Congresswoman will 
open a_ federal eo of 
what goes on in this. industry. 


Liberties Adviser 
SAN JUAN, Puerto Rico, May 
19.—Gov. Luis Munoz Marin an- 


nounced today he had _ invited 
Roger Baldwin of the American 
Civil Liberties Union to conduct 
a study of civil liberties in Puerto 
Rico. 


Fire in Cuba 
CONTRAMAESTRE, Cuba, 
May 22.—Fire destroyed the year- 
old Isabel Theater and eight ad- 
jacent shops last night, injuring 
several persons. Damage was put — 
ati over $200,000, | 
| sn 
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Peace Talks Panic 
-Hate-Soviet Politicos 


—See Page 4 


End the 
ogjam! 
A LULL in The Worker 
$100,000 fund campaign 
during the past couple of 


weeks, coupled with inade- 


quate development of cir- 
culation activity following 
the recent drive for read- 
ers, has put our paper in a 
very serious spot. 

Outside of New York, 
we've received, these past 
two weeks, substantial con- 
tributions only from the 
New England and Eastern 
-Pennsylvania Freedom. of 
the Press Committees. Ex- 
cept for these, there have 
been a few contributions 
from individual supporters 
totalling less than $500. 

We've been able to con- 
tinue publishing only be- 
cause of the contributions 
received from New Yorkers, 
who have now turned in 
more than half of their goal 
of $60,000. Readers in Ten- 
nessee, New Jersey, Mary- 
land and Indiana have also 
been coming through in the 
course of the campaign, and 
are in a position to complete 
their goals by the original 
wind-up date, June 15. 

. 


BUT WE'RE stymied by 
the lack of response from 
Illinois, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Connecticut, Ohio 
and a few other areas. II- 
linois readers have turned 
in virtually nothing, and 
Michigan readers a_ little 
over $100. (See Table Page 
13.) 

We know of the in- 
tense financial pressures 
on our readers from all 
directions. But we feel 
it is our duty and re- 
sponsibility to our read- 
ers to warn that the log- 
/ jam in the current fund 
campaign, unless broken 


very soon, will make our 


existence impossible. 
We ask that all our 
readers and supporters 
get on the job at once 
to break up the jam, 
and get our drive going 
again everywhere. 


Rush your contributions 


to P.O. Box 136, Cooper Sta- 
tion, New York City 3, N.Y. 


OP Polio Giveaway 
Perils Nation's Ki 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 


WHEN former President Truman said that the Eisen- 
hower administration had “bungled” the Salk vaccine pro- 
gram he was near the truth. Then when former Presi- 
dential candidate Adlai Stevenson said that the handling 
of the Salk vaccine was “the master mess of all time,” he 
was even nearer the tuth. For the administration; which 


has been in on the development 
of the Salk vaccine from the 
very beginning, is solely respon- 
sible for all the confusion, de- 
lays, and inadequacies in the 
inoculation program thus far. It 
is equally evident that a share 
of responsibility for the tragic 
deaths that resulted, and the 
agonizing uncertainties now of 
millions of parents can ‘also be 
traced to government “bungling.” 

The Dept. of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare followed the 
Salk research and the _ tests 
during April and June, 1954. 
There was a year for planning 
the production and manufacture 
of the vaccine, if the tests proved 


successful, ° 
* 


CANADA, for example, had 
federal control plans already 
drawn up. The provincial gov- 
ernments (like our states) were 
similarly alerted. Together, they 
arranged to purchase the entire 
vaccine supply for Canadian 
children. 

Then, when April 12 arrived 
with the go-ahead report, the 
province of Ontario, 
ample, began a program of free 


Assignment U.S.A. 


Blue Irises 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


YOU FOLLOW the pro-: 


cession behind the fife and 
drum corps to the place 
where they lie, under the 
red wreaths of the day and 


the blue iris 

of the season. 

Across the way, 

on the big 

green lawn, is 

the schoo! 

where they 

came up beforc Bia 

they put on the # 
uniform for 

their country, ; 

their - people, ; 
their own, to meet the Panzer- 
division. 

The crosses are within earshot 
of the classrooms and a living 
man could hear the drone of 
study and the strain of young 
song, the songs they once sang 


and Marching Men 


which another generation sings, 
the kid brothers, the kid sisters, 
who saw them off to the war. . 

Every Memorial Day you fol- 
low the procession and stand 
with your folk as they listen to 


_ the speakers under the soft May 


sky..How many centuries, you 
think, the world’s folk have hon- 
ored their warrior dead. Some of 
the folk standing nearby are kin 
to the dead here, and you believe 
you know what they are thinking. 


As we stand near the many 
crosses I think of the young men 
who went away as the bugles 
flared and who are not here any 
more. How many soldiers I have 
known and I am not yet old. 


* 

IN MY childhood I knew men 
who fought in the Civil War, the 
old barber down the street, the 
cigar-maker on the next block 
who used to ride in the high- 


backed Cadillac the city sent for. 


them, clad in the blue of* the 
North, swords strapped to their 
side. There were many veterans 
of the war with Spain. 

In my home and next door, on 
both sides, were men who went 
off to lick the Kaiser when we all 
sang “Its a Long, Long Trail 
A’Winding,” and “Over There.” 
How often I listened to the 
stories of my uncle who was with 
Sergeant York, the mountaineer 
hero, and I recall the wrist-watch 
he showed me which the sergeant 
gave him when the outfit broke 
up. | 

Then. there was the other war 
in Spain, the next war I knew, a 
young man then myself, and I 
remembered those who were my 
friends and who lie under the 
olive trees now. Three wars in 
my life-time, and two earlier wars 
whose veterans I knew. Five 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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for ex- | 


inoculations tor every child be- 
tween six months and 20 years 
old. Canadian children ‘have 
been getting their shots, ever 
since, without delays or trage- 
dies. To speed the manufacture, 
the University of Toronto labo- 
ratory began producing’ the 
vaccine. 

Mrs. Hobby, with the full ap- 
proval of President Eisenhower, 
on the other hand, rejected every 
suggestion of planning for pro- 
tection of the children’s inter- 
ests . . . even to ignoring re- 
quests from city governments, 
like New York, to at least set-up 
priorities, so that the most sus- 
ceptible children would be taken | 
care of first. 

* 
INSTEAD, government con- 


trols and distribution were re- 


jected as being “socialized medi- 
cine.” They ignored the fact 
that every other epidemic threat 
which has been — successfully 
eliminated. in’ this country has 
been done through government 


action. Inoculations against diph- 


theria, tetanus, whooping cough 
and smallpox, tor example, are 
performed free by public agen- 
cies throughout the country— 
and in some instances are re- 
quired by the government, The 
distribution of gamma _ globulin 
was “controlled” by the govern- 
ment, and so on. 

Mrs. Hobby proceeded to li- 
cense only six firms to produce 
the vaccine, though other firms 
had the facilities to manufacture 
it as well. Nor were extra pro- 
cedures of government inspec- 
tion of the vaccine set up be- 
cause, as Mrs. Hobby explained, 
they were all “reliable firms.” 

Two, weeks later, the product 
of one of the firms, the Cutter 
laboratorv, was banned by Mrs, 
Hobby, when new cases of polio 
began to appear in areas where | 
it had been used. To date, 60 
cases of polio have developed 
in children, apparently from the 
Cutter vaccine inoculations, and 
23 among persons in their fam- 
ilies who received .no shots, 

* 


REP. ARTHUR D. KLEIN 
(D-NY) in a Congressional hear- 
ing last week on the polio vac- 
cine, said he had information 
that undue pressure had been 
brought on the government to 
grant a licénse to the Cutter lab- 
oratories by “a very prominent 
pemgrg The Cutter outfit has 


en in treuble before about its 


Sy 


products. \ 
_ In’ 1948 the Food and Drug 


_. {Conth ued on Page 2) 


Labor Sounds Alarm Over — 
~ New Political Gag Bills 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT is sounding the alarm against a new GOP drive to gut 
the rights of workers and curtail political liberties of Americans. It is a drive which is be- 
ing pushed in various state legislatures and, last week, was proposed for national legisla- 


‘ 
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tion by Sen. Karl E. Mundt 
(R-SD) . 

These proposals have come to 
be known as Political Gag or “Cat- 
lin” bills, named for the measure 
which was recently signed into law 
by Gov. Kohler, of Wisconsin. 
Mark Catlin, an Appleton, Wis., 
pal of Sen. McCarthy, introduced 
the measure in the state legisla- 
ture and it was rammed through 
over the united opposition of every 
segment of the labor movement. 

In brief, the measure prohibits 
unions from contributing funds or 
“anything of value”-to the support 
of political campaigns or candi- 
dates on state, local or federal 
levels. No similar ban is placed 


against corporations. 
* 


PASSAGE of the Catlin Bill in 


Wisconsin inspired introdution of, 


similar bills in other states. In iby the State Elections Committee 


Ohio the Kile Bill was approved 


“POLITICAL double-talk” of 
Labor Secretary Mitchell was: 
blasted by AFL News-Reporter 
for Mitchell’s insistence that la- 
bor place greater reliance on 
state legislation than on federal 
government for fair standards. 
AFL said this was typical of at- 
tempts by Eisenhower adminis- 
tration “to pass the buck to the 
states.” More back-tracking by 
Mitchell was shown in refusal of 
Labor Department to come out 
for extending coverage of mini- 
mum wage law. 


The entire labor movement in that 
state, with a combined member- 
ship of 1,250,000, has launched 
a campaign to kill the measure. 
A similar campaign bv labor in 
Michigan succeeded in killing the! 
political gag bill which was being 
plumped by General Motors and 
Ford Motor Co. lobbyists. The} 
measure had already passed the 
Michigan Senate but the mounting 
labor opposition compelled ~ Rep. 
Herb Clemens, Republican chair- 
man of the House Election Com- 
mittee, to announce that it didn’t 
have a chance of getting through 
the state House of Representatives 
and that there would, therefore, be 
no use in reporting it out for de- 
bate. , 3 
Republican machine bosses had 
attempted to work up hysteria 
against the UAW-CIO in an ef- 


APPPEAL against permanent 
anti-picketing injunction issued 
against sugar strikers in Louisi- 
ana was filed in U. S. Supreme 
Court by AFL National Agricul- 
ture Workers Union. Appeal was 
made from Louisiana Supreme 
Court decision upholding ban 
against sugar cane plantation 
workers of Southcoast Co. and 
Godchaux — 


INDUSTRY . screening _ bill, 


MUNDT sponsored by Sen. Butler (R-Md), _ 


self as the gentle mediator, put on 


for action by the state legislature. the cloak of a tiger in a vicious 


South Strike Victories: i. 
Hlerald Union Upsurge 


TWO OF THE LONGEST and hardest-fought -south- 
ern strikes in recent years, involving 50,000 CIO telephone 
and 30,000 AFL and Brotherhood Louisville & Nashville 


Railroad employes, were seitied 
last week with gains for the 
workers. But the biggest gain was 
the upsurge of labor activity and 
spirit those two struggles gen- 
erated in the southland and the 
defeat of the main objective of the 
employers—the smashing of those 
two union groups. 
The L. & N. settled after 58 
days of striking and tieup of its 14- 
state system. Southern Bell Tele- 
phone settled after 68 days of 
striking of more than 1,000 ex- 
changes scattered in nine states. 
Interest now centers on several 
other long and hard-fought con- 
tinuing struggles in the South. The 
major one is of Negro and white 
workers in Miami's swank hotels. 
That walkout of 12 hotels 
spreading to some 40 hoiels in the 
area employing 12,000 workers. 
i. 


THE ATLANTIC Greyhound 
bus drivers serving routes in ten 
southern states are nearing the end 
of the second month of sirike with 
no sign of a settlement. The strike 
of 1,500 Negro and white sugar 
refinery workers in Louisiana, em- 
ployed by Godchaux and Colonial 
refineries, is also far into the sec- 
ond month. An effort by Godchaux 
to start a back-to-work movement 
failed. 

The 25,000 non-operating work- 
ers of the L. & N. were behind the 


rest of the million non-operating| 


railroad workers on other roads 
when the walkout began March 
14. The company -refused to even 
join in the general plan. i’ the in- 
dustry of sharing 50-50 the $6.80 


monthly cost of the welfare plan!” 


with the amounts checked off pay 
envelopes. The company stood by 
the “principle of the “individual 
right” of workers not to be 
checked off. 

The arbitrator who put the 
finishing touches to the settlement 
terms within a week after the 
workers returned, riled the com- 
pany must pay the ENTIRE cost 
of welfare. This puts the L. &'N. 
workers ahead of all railroad labor 
and sets the pace in fhe new nego- 
tiations nationally. 

* 


THE PRINCIPAL issue in the 
phone strike was the company’s 
demand of a guarantee against 
“wildcat” strikes but refusal to 


agree to @ grievance machinery 
whereby the disputes that most!| 


often cause “wildcats” - could ‘be 
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fort to both hamstring the union 
‘and push the bill through. At the 
of State Republican 


attack on the Jabor moyement. 


The McCarthyite issued an 
open appeal to the Dixiecrats’ to) 
join forces and push through a’ 
federal version of the Catlin Bill. 
‘Addressing the Rock Creek 
Women’s Republican Club, Mundt 


urged steps to be taken to prevent 


‘descended upon UAW _ headquar- 
ters to study the union books for 
possible violations of that section 
of the Taft-Hartley Law which 
‘bans direct political contributions 
by unions. a merged labor movement from 

* working for “election of New Deal 


7 a 

FEIKINS, in testifying before|°"9 (@t wing Democrats in State 

the U. S. Senate Elections Commit-, pasty ss . 
Southern Democrats,” Mundt 


kote _._' tee, had “asserted that the UAW) | 
The settlement provides for ultim | id, “would do well to join Re- 


4 


iS 


sist ieind 40% _ had spent over $2.5 million. on; 544, ae ! 
Sood dee < a sl “un-| PAC activity during 1954 in Mich-| publicans in pushing such legis- 
der the one-year pact. The work- | igan alone. Gus Scholle, state CIO lation. o 

ers also received raises ranging President, blasted Feikins’ phony; On state levels the political gag 
, revealing that the sum!measures were being pushed as 


‘from $1 to $4 weekly. claims, = 
| ; ; : Imentioned by Feikins was a dis-' the counterpart to scab “right-to- 


The strike of 17,000 New Eng- tortion of the yearly report not work” laws. With the labor move- 
Jand cotton-rayon workers enter-'ot the Michigan PAC but of the|ment serving as the heart of pro- 
ed its sixth week with no sign of entire UAW international, cover-| New Deal forces, the GOP was 
a settlement. ‘ing the union’s expenses in all 48, seeking to cripple the opposition 
! The five-week walkout of 9,000 states, and Canada, for every before the 56 campaign gets un- 


‘Sperry Gyroscope workers in Lake kind of union activity. \der way. 


m THEWEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


° AFL Blasts Mitehell ‘Double Talk’ 
© Seamen Get Tough Demands 


was blasted by Rep. Celler (D- 
NY) as attempt to place “most 
unusual, if not cruel, controls 
over labor in industry, directly 
or remotely connected with de- 
fense.” Bill (S. 681) has been as- 
sailed by virtually all labor.-> 
re 

BEER workers in Milwaukee 
won two-year contract with ten- 
cent raise this year, ten cents 
next. CIO Brewery Workers got 
agreement from Schlitz, Pabst 
and Miller breweries. Blatz said 
it would agree to same terms. 

THIRTY-HOUR week was 
suggested as answer to automa- 
tion by James G. Cross, presi- 
dent of AFL Bakery Union, .in 
speech at Buffalo district coun- 
cil convention. | 

* 

ABOLITION of 40-hour week 
and overtime pay for seamen 
headed list of 56 demands put to 
CIO National Maritime Union 
by ship operators as contract ne- 
gotiations opened in New York 
City.---° | 

* 

STRIKEBREAKING interfer- 
ence was charged to Republican 
Mayor Edward B. Scott, of New 
Britain, Conn. Charge was made 
by president Francis P. O'Brien 
of AFL Central Labor Union, in 
connection with Mayors pro- 
company efforts in seven-week- 
old strike of 2:000. members of 
independent _UE ‘at Landers, 
Frary and Clark. 

* 

ORGANIZATION of south- 
ern companies became first order 
of business 4s AFL Hosiery 
Workers 43rd annual convention 
opened in Charlotte, N. C. 

* ; 

TOTAL arrests reached 128 
in two-month-old walkout of 
members of AFL International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union 
against Serbin Co. in Fayette- 
ville, Tenn. Workers’ were 
charged with violating injunction 
barring union members from 


- 


‘coming within 1,000 feet of com- 


pany property. 


Success, L. I., ended with raises a} Feikins’ attempt to hamstring; 
little more favorable to the work- the Michigan labor movement was' 
\ers than those originally offered by enough to get FBI agents scrutin- 
the company. The secret’ vote of|\izing the UAW’s books. Emil 
better than two-to-one for accept-| Mazey, UAW secretary-treasurer 
ance of the terms came after a denounced the~action, declaring, 
sharp struggle in a strikers-meeting,“Feikins is only interested in muz- 
and a reported earlier majority of zling those whose political ideas 
the shop stewards against accept- differ from his.” 
ance of the terms. Meanwhile, in Washington, 
There was still no sign of a|Sen. Mundt, who, when chairing 
break in the 14-month strike of the _ televised Army-McCarthy| 
Kohler Co. workers in Wisconsin. ‘hearings, sought to portray him- 
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Huge Ford Strike Vote Backs UAW 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
| THE SAME DATE the Ford Motor Company announced they would make an 
offer in contract negotiations to the UAW it became public knowledge that 89,148 Ford 


workers voted for strike action to back up their union negotiations. This vote coming 
from 47 local unions saw enly 3,- 
451 voting No. The Ford vote 
joined with the 129,244 who voted 
Yes for strike in GM. Some 9,381] 
voted No in GM. At the Ford 

-. Rouge plant, out of 55,600 eligi- 
ble to vote, 45,458 voted Yes for 
strike and 1,142 voted No. — 

It was learned that strike prepa- 
rations are under way in a num- 
ber of local unions with strike 
committees, pickets, publicity, wel- 
fare committees already bein 
named. There will be 350,000 G. 
workers involved and 138,000 at 
Ford. This would .be the biggest 
strike action’ the UAW has ever) 


' (Continued from Page 1) 
Administration caused to be 
withdrawn from the market a 
Cutter product from which two 
to four persons died. Between 


been involved’ in since it was or-/ 
ganized back in Pris 


. -CARL STELLATO, president of 
Ford Local 600, told newsmen 
Tuesday night that he ho 
Ford Motor Company will bargain 
seriously and that_if they fail to do 
so they can expect to feel the full 
weight of ‘the union's economic} 
strengtli. tog Sia ek 
| ~ He said, “The membership has 
Be cues tt ah 7 > a’ indicated ‘by their overwhelming 
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GOP Polio Giveaway — 
Perils Nation's Kids 


1942 and 1948, nine other actions 
were taken by tae Administra- 
tion against Cutter laboratories. 


Thus, along with the scandal 


_ of the shortage of the polio 


vaccine, is the even more sean- 
dalous fact that the Public 
Health Service permitted the 
lives of millions of our children 
to be carelessly exposed to dis- 
eage or death. 

* 

AT THIS WRITING, there 
has been no change in the pol- 
icy of the administration which 
has been called “idle drifting” 
by Vincent Murphv, New Jersey 
AFL official. To date, only the 
old proposal for “voluntary con- 


‘trols’ meaning a verbal promise 
-of the manufacturers to see that 


the children get the vaccine first 
has come from Mrs. Hobby. 
But the great problems re- 
main unsolved, and _ parents, 
public health officials, the unions, 


_AFL and ClO—and a great many 


legislators, are clamoring for 
government controls — at¢ least 
temporarily—to ‘solve questions 
What ‘about the 
black market in the vaccine, of 
which there is already evidence? 
‘What about the families who 
cannot pay commercial prices 
(estimated at $15 and $25 per 
child)? What will guarantee the 
safety of the vaccine now being 
What about  get- 
ting the persons responsible: for 
the “bunglirig” out of govern- 
ment? What about getting more ° 
laboratories producing vaccine, - 
pervision’ ‘of state’ 
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THE plan by United Steelworkers president David J. Mac- 
Donald to personally run the negotiations with six companies 
simultaneously in Pittsburgh was seen as move to undercut Buffalo 
district director Joseph Molony, who usually handles the Bethlehem 


Steel negotiations. 
of the union against MacDonald’s 


However, Molony is running for vice-president 


wishes. 


MacDONALD’S candidate is Howard Hague of Pittsburgh. 


Many union members oppose Hague, who is a former credit manager | 


for Kappel’s jewelry store in Pittsburgh. The union constitution 
requires that a candidate for international office must have worked 


in the mills. 


1936. 
THE Mine-Mil!l Local 758, in 


to demand that Eisenhower agree to negotiate the Formosa sit- | 
uation, blasted thé Broyles Bills, approved the union's wage program 


for a 90- cent boost. 


The series of AFL-CIO merger conventions this fall will begin 
in Chicago on Aug. 11. This will be a one-day AFL convention, 
recessing until Dec. 1, when both federations will convene sepa- 


Hague has been an office employe of the union since | 


its annual convention here, voted 


rately in New York City. At the August parley here, the AFL will 
act on the draft of the merger constitution. 


THE railroad unions finally 


broke. through in winning for 


66,000 workers an agreemént which provides extra pay for con- 


ductors and brakemen on trains 


longer than 80 cars. 


A TENSE situation was building up this week in the nego- 


tiations of the Milk Wagon Drivers for a pay boost. 


The companies’ 


offer was rejected and the local was preparing to take a strike vote. 
) © 


NOTING the beginning of the $5 strike fund dues increase, 
UAW-CIO Local 6 at the Melrose Park Harvester plant pointed 


out: 


thing we pay and hope we wont have to use it. 


“Like any kind of insurance, .the special dues increase is some- 


But if it becomes 


_hecessary, we ‘ll be glad that it's there.” 


~ Report Broyles 
Using Trickery 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—The failure; 
of Sen. Paul Broyles to hring his’ 
notorious bills to a vote in the Illi- 
nois House last week indicated that 
the wiley witchhunter may be 
“playing ‘possum.” 

State capital observers stated | 
that Broyles may have changed his’ 
strategy since an indecisive test vote 
recently showed that the tremen- 
dous statewide movement against| 
the Broyles Bills has put their pass- | 
age in the House in doubt. 

Instead of a frontal effort to get 
favorable House action, it was| 
pointed out that Broyles may be 
relying on either or both of these 
legislative tricks: 

1. Winning over the necessary 
House votes by means of a series 
of amendments to the bills which, 
may seem to take out of them some 
of the objectionable features but 
which will still retain the basis for 
mass arrests, firings and assaults on) 
the civil liberties of the people of, 
this state. 

2. Waiting until the final logjam | 


of bills which invariably comes each | 


year near the close of the session | 
_at the end of June, at which time 
ona f bills are pushed through 
wholesale. 

THIS pre-adjournment rush is 
usually marked by great confusion: 
and by little public knowledge of 
what is going on. Even more sinis- 


considered as being favorable to a 


| 


ter, however, _ is the passage of bills 
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SPRINGFIELD, ‘TL—More del- 
egations and more petitions were 
seen this week as the factors which 
could crack the Republican barrier 
ot a state FEPC law. 


ILLINOIS 
DaSABLE 


Open Fight to Crack GOP | 
Barrier to State FEPC Bill 


likely that the main showdown 

will come in the Senate, where the 
FEPC has been stopped in each 
previous session of the legislature. 


EDITION 


Throughout the state, petitions 
: ar a. to Gov. Stratton were) 
being circulated by the National 
Association for the Advancement 


State Sen. Fred Smith, only Ne- 
gro member of the upper house, 
was unable to get a single Repub- - 
lican senator to co-sponsor an 


FEPC bill this year. 


Send all material, advertise- of Colored People. 


ments and subscriptiens for the 
Illinois Edition to 36: W. Ran- 
dolph St., Room 806, Chicago lI, 
Ill. Phone RA 6-9198. 

Editor: CARL HIRSCH. 


‘week also sought to insure a favor- 
able vote in the House for H.B. 27, 


‘see FEPC bill. 
However, 


it was _considered' 


Delegations to Springfield tnis: 
pwho, as state GOP leader, can line 


The key to the entire fight is 
considered to be Gov. Stratton’ 


up the necessary Republican votes 


|in the Senate to guarantee pas- 


sage of the bill. 


— 


CHICAGO. — “For 590,000 Ne- 
gro residents—15 percent of the 
city’s total population—Chicago is 
a dangerous town in which to fall 
ill.” 

This is the way a new pamphlet 
by the Committee to End Discrim- 
ination in Chicago Medical] Insti- 
tutions dramatized the plight of 
Negroes here and the need for re- 
medial state and city action. 
| Discrimination in Chicago and 
downstate Illinois hospitals Tes be- 
come the target of many groups 
| who are concerned about the bru- 
tal practices against Negroes who 
'seek admission and those do be- 


come patients. 


SAID the Illinois Confer2nce of 
Branches of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People: 

“These discriminatory practices 
are cutting short the life span of tied admission to hospitals, Limit: 
members of minority groups, in ed quotas, segregated. 
particular the Negro, and seriously | There are a total of 27 beds al- 
impairing their health, and there-' located for use by Negroes in the 


—from “What Color Are Your 
Germs?” 


through the unprincipled practice | 
of horse-trading. 

It was pointed out here that 
Broyles may not call his bills up 


total community.’ 


by endangering the health of the. two hospitals of East St. Louis, a 
large town of 40 percent Negro 


The organization was one of; population. The 28th Negro patient 
those now fighting for passage of} would not be admitted to either the 


Jimcrow Plagues Sick in Mi, 


and under-staffed Cook County 
Hospital are Negro. 


These facts have been disclosed 
by the Greater Chicago Council 
Against Discrimination. This or- 
‘yanization, embracing a score of 
leading city organizations, is back- 
ing the state bill to end discrim- 
ination in hospitals and also a city 
ordinance. 

A new pamphlet dealing with 
this problem is entitled “What 
Color Are Your Germs?” and is 
issued by the Committee to End 
Discrimination in Chicago Medieal 
Institutions, 2240 W. Monroe St. 

* 

THIS study disclosed that “the 
mortality rate among Negro new- 
born in Chicago is over.40 pereent 
higher than for white infants.” 
Other facts were disclosed that the 
jimcrow practices among Chicago's 
65 hospitals is a major cause of ag- 
gravated disease and death among - 
the Negro population. 

The pamphlet also commented 
on the current preposal for a 
branch of Cook County Hospital 
on the South Side. “It is suggest-. 


S.B. 106, a bill to deny tax exemp- Christian Welfare Hospital, which 


for House action ‘until closing Ses- 
‘sions of the legislature, in order 
to push them through by means of 
such unscrupulous deals to give 
im the necessary margin. Under 
| those circumstances, the bills 
would then go to Governor Strat- 
ton, with the veto as the only 
‘means of stopping them. 

The Govemor, under the pres- 
sure of mass sentiment against the 
the bills, has changed from his 
position in favor of the bills in their 
original form. However, he is still 


‘modified version of S.B. 58 and 


| 


tion. 


tion to any hospital which practices. ‘admits only four Negroes, or the 
discrimination. St. Mary's Hospital which admits 
Other organizations which ap-, 23 Negroes. 
peared in support of this bill were} In Alton, 
‘the AFL Amalgamated Meat Cut-| from other hospitals except St. 
ters, the CIO United Packinghouse | Joseph's, where they are treated in 
Workers, Friendship House, the! 17 beds in the basement. In Chi- 
Cook County Physicians Associa-| cago Heights, at the St. James Hos- 
pital, the practice is to segregate 
THE ILLINOIS NAACP. ep-|all Negro | prumer in one ward, re- 
phasized the widespread discrim-. gardless of their illness. 
ination in the downstate areas, cit-| IN CHICAGO, less than one per- 
ing Cairo, East St. Louis, Alton,| cent of the Negroes find space in 
Decatur and C hicago Heights as| private hospitals. More than half 
examples of where Negroes are de-} of all patients in the over-crowded 


‘S.B. 99. 
* 


OBSERVERS here indicated that 
continued pressure on the bills 
could bring a veto from Gov. Strat- 
ton if organizations in the state in- 
sisted that the bills are unaccept- 
able in any form. 

However, it was pointed out 
there that the defeat of the Broyles 
Bills in the House would be even 
more decisive. Such a setback for 
Broyles would make it more un- 
likely that the bills could be 
brought back by Broyles in the 
next session of the Legislature and 
might even help in bringing about 
his defeat in the elections next 
year in his d district. 
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Local Vet Helps End Cold War 


(Continued from page 16) 
ican and Soviet peoples and for 


|that he is definitely continuing with 
the Elbe peace activities which 


peace throughout the world.” _s have _now been propelled forward 

Polowsky and the other Elbe | So dynamically after ten years of 
vets have undertaken the job of almost fruitless effort. 
furthering good relation; be-.| The immediate call on his time 
tween the nations. He pointed ,comes from the numerous organiza- 
out that they are not concerned | tions who are anxious to hear his 
with ideologies or politics, nor |story. He was preparing speeches 
are they critical of U. S. foreign before the Rotary Club, the Council 
policy or the administration in |Of Jewish Women’s Clubs and 
Washington. - many other groups. 

a 

POLOWSKY feels strongly that 
the reunion was an important fac- 
tor in the world events of what has 
‘been called “the week that may 
have broken the long jam in the 
cold war.’ 


The word “Elbe,” he said, has 
now become important in world- 
wide’ understanding, asa symbol 


“OUR experience with this re- 
union has proved to us that if 
you go ahead with good. will and 

) enthusiasm, you can achieve mar- 
vels,” said Polowsky. “The thing 
about our trip that some people 
did not seem to understand was 
that there were no ‘angles’ to it, 
political or otherwise—just the 

desire, to ease world tensions.’ 


4600 ance AVE. 


a *S* 3 ‘ 
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lidea, he dropped out of school 


not. only of the past but of future} 
good relations between the 4,3. 
pt the USSR. 


The vets’ rewinion, accordin to|* 
Polowsky, was a realization of the 
kind of friendly: r ion and 

ceful exchange w could now 
Se carried out on os diplomatic 


level. 
The harmonious .mee of the 
pers show- 


two groups of ‘vets, he 
ed the pares of getting to- 
ether and talking “things over: 


Polow sky is himself‘ an ex- , 
ample of the selflessness that 
went into this peace effort. In 
1947, when he first began to pro- 
pound the Elbe commemoration 


“temporarily” to work on this proj- 

lect. He hasn’t since returned. In 

these years also, he has worked at 

short-term jobs which eWwere stop- 

gaps between his annual spring et) 

posts to awaken interest in the Elbe 
ea. 


‘Now* 


cople 


Negroes are barred | 


ed that the location of these 
branches be well planned so that 
existing hospital facilities are util-. 
ized to the fullest.” the committee 
stated. “A segregated Negro hos- 
pital is not a democratic solution 
to the need for hospital facilities.” 


The committee put its main em- 
phasis on S.B. 106 which would 
eurb discrimination by making it 
very expensive for hospitals to prac- 
tice bias. A law denying such hos- 
pitals their state tax exemption is 
considered as the most effective 
means for ending the age-old bar- 
baric denial of facilities to a Negro 


, person who may die for lack of im- 


mediate care. 


Rally to Hit: 
Greek Kittings 


CHICAGO. Under 
gan, “No More Blood,” 


the slo- 
Chicago 


‘Greek-Americans called a_ protest 


rally against the political execu- 
tions in Greece and the sentenc- 
ing of additional people's leaders 
to prison and death. 

The rally will be held here on 
Sunday, May 29, 4:00 p.m. at the 
Greek.- American Club, - S335. 
Halsted. Among the speakers will 
be Dr. Robert Morss Lovett, ex- 
Governor of the Virgin Islands, 
and John T. Bernard, former con- 
gressman. 

It was decloned here’ that 
frameup courts martial have been 
carried out against 10 more pa- 
be who now. face execution. 

rations are also under way 
ring 80 mere before. the fas- 
cist seneks. 


June 16 Dinner to 


Honor Negro Leaders 
CHICAGO. — Negroes in gov- 
ernment will be honored on June 
16 in a dinner at the Trianon Ball- 
room, 62d and Cottage Grove; it 
was announced this week by the 
om Chamber of 
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~ Auto Locals 


99% to Authorize Strike 


CHICAGO. — Strike prepara- 
tions and the raising of the huge 
UAW-CIO strike fund this week 
backed up the tremendous strike 
vote in the General Motors and 
Ford plants here and throughout 
the auto industry. | 

Some of the locals here topped 
the nation in the magnitude of 


the strike vote, according to 
UAW-CIO Regional — Director 
Pat Greathouse. 

The workers in the Ford as- 
sembly plant out in suburban 
Hegewisch voted more than 99 
percent for a strike, if necessary 
to win the unions 1955 bar- 
gaining demands. 


he 
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re Vote Up to 


THE strike vote in the GM 
and Ford chains was asked, after 
union negotiators reported «that 
the companies were not only un- 
willing to discuss new benefits 
for the workers but were propos- 
ing the weakening of the. old 
contracts. ‘The companies made 
demands which would weaken 
the grievance. procedure, facili- 
tate further speed-up, interfere 
with health and safety protec- 
tion,-cut down on union repre- 
sentation, 

It was reports of this kind 
of company resistance which last 
week led to an overwhelming 
strike vote throughout the two 
chains. This is the way the vote 
ran here: 


Fisher Body Local 558 at Wil- 
low Springs—1,140 yes; 73 no. 

Buick Jet Local 1266—494 
yes; 73 no. 

Ford Aircraft Local 471-—3,- 
685 yes; 243 no. 


Memorial Day Recalls Need for 


Steel Union Fighting Strength 


CHICAGO.—Steelworkers lis- 
tened to a warning this week 
that they may be in for a major 
fight to win their wage demands. 

Here in Chicago, the warning 
came as workers recalled Me- 
morial Day 1937 and the bitter 
steel strike*struggle in which ten 
pickets were killed in South Chi- 
cago. | 

United Steelworkers secretary- 
treasurer I. W. Abel declared in 
Pittsburgh that “the temper of 
the men and women in the plants 
is the deciding factor as to how 
far we should go” in pressing the 
union’s demands this year. 

* 

HERE, in the Inland local in 
East Chicago, a resolution was 
passed backing up the union's 
demand for a “substantial wage 
increase” across the board. 
.. Although no union wage de- 

mand figure has been set, there 
is general sentiment that the 
union this year will not be satis- 
fied with a “routine” wage im- 
provement. 

The showdown is expected to 
come June 7, when the USA- 
CIO begins simultaneous nego- 
tiations in Pittsburgh with U. S. 
Steel-and five other major steel 
producers. The contracts expire 
on June 30, with the union free 
to strike after that date if nego- 
tiations are deadlocked. 

x , 

The new element in the wage 
negotiations this year was noted 
by the management magazine, 
“Iron Age,” which declared this 
week: 

Steel labor is setting its cap 
for a healthy wage increase this 
year..And at the same time, it’s 
winding up for a go at the short 
work week and GAW.” 


The guaranteed annual wage 
demand and other contract de- 


mands of the unign were discuss- 


ed at the recent USA-CIO Wage 
Policy Committee meeting in 
Pittsburgh. The meeting def- 
initely committed the union to 


win these gains*next year when 
the full contract comes up for 
re-negotiation. 


SAID the Wage Policy Com- 
mittee: “The achievement of a 
guaranteed annual wage remains 
a basic and fundamental objec- 
tive of the union, to be nego- 
tiated, along the practical and 
feasible tines advocated by the 
union, at the earliest date -per- 
missagle under present contrac- 
tual conditions.” : 


A spokesman for the union in 
this district said that contracts 


with some of the steel tabricat-— 


ing firms are expiring this year. 
However, he stated that it was 
unlikely that the union will try 
to set a pattern for GAW with 
these companies. 

Steel locals in this area mark- 
ed Memorial Day as the 18th 
anniversary of the Little Steel 
strike and of the Memorial Day 
Massacre in front of the Repub- 
lic Steel plant in South Chicago. 


Ford Local 551 at Hegewisch 
—1,899 yes; 13 no. — | 

GM Electromotive Local 719 
at Brookfie]Jd—2,207 yes; 141 no. 


. JOSEPH 


Local Vet Helps 


CHICAGO. 


THERE is at least one Chi-- 


cago war veteran who is deep- 
ly imbued with the new oppor- 
tunities for improving interna- 
tional relations. He is Joseph 
Polowsky, the ex-GI who was 
among the group of nine U. S. 
vets who recently went to Mos- 
cow to meet again with the Rus- 
sian vets whose previous juncture 


in 1945 had signalled the defeat 


of the Hitler armies, 

Back at his home at 1507 N. 
Hoyne Ave., Polowsky this. week 
was busy sj eaking before vet- 
erans, womea’s and _ business- 
men’s organizations, before radio 
and TV audiences. 

He related his plans for reach- 
ing the American Legion and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, for 
broadening the peace efforts un- 
dertaken by the ex-GIs who were 
at the Elbe River link-up of 
1945. 

“I’m confident that the vet- 
erans organizations will join in 
this effort,” said Polowsky. 

* 


HE WAS enthusiastic over the 
nationwide response which has 
greeted the Elbe veterans. It was 
this spirit of support towards 
these peace-minded ex-GlIs that 


July 4 Picnic in New Surroundings - 


CHICAGO. —A gala annual 
July 4 event in Chicago, the All- 
Nations Press Picnic, will be 
held this year at a better and 
more convenient location, beau- 


tiful Polonia Grove, 4600 Archer 
Ave. 


The prove accessible from all 
parts of the city by CTA buses, 
is being specially prepared for 
the July 4 Picnic. The manage- 
ment 5 Hh lee this week that 
the huge ballroom will be com- 
pletely air-conditioned before 
that date. 


This year, the picnic will again 
feature the food of all nations, 
entertainment, dancing, games 
that have made this affair. the 
outstanding event for progres- 
sive groups in the city. 


“In the spirit of peace and 


brotherhood,” declared the All- 
Nations Picnic Committee, “we 
are calling together the organi- 
zations and the families of Chi- 


cago and the surrounding area 
to join with us in a day of re- 
Jaxation, enjoyment and dedica- 
tion to a better life for the com- 


mon people of our country. 

“On this July 4, the highest 
ideals of America for peace and 
freedom bring us together to 
celebrate as Americans of all na- 
tional origins, of all races and 
creeds.” 


The Polonia Grove may be 
reached by the Kedzie, Archer 
and 47 St. CTA buses. The one- 
acre pers is shaded by trees, 
has plenty of picnic tables and 
bhenidiben: room for numerous 
booths and games, and a ball- 
room which accommodates 1,000 
persons. 


End Cold War 


By CARL HIRSCH 


encouraged them in further ef- 
forts following their reunion in 
Washington, D. C., on April 25, 
the 10th anniversary of the 1945 
Elbe link-up. 


Their plans to meet with the 
Soviet vets foundered at first for 
lack of time, money. But here 
— it was the warm response 
of the people across the U. S. 
which paved the way for the 
preparations of nine of the Elbe 
vets to fly to Moscow, the secur- 
ing of passports, the raising of 
funds for the trip. 

Polowsky related how the 
group went on the “Strike It 
Rich” TV program to appeal for 
funds. “The money started roll- 
ing in before the program was 
half over,’ he declared.’ - 

Since returning, the Elbe 


vets have appeared on numerous 
TV and radio programs, retelling 
their story of the Elbe meeting, 
of the reunion this year in Mos- 
cow and plans for another re- 
union next year in Washington 


S. and USSR 


between the U. 
veterans. 
* 

“THERE has: been great em- - 
_— in recent ‘years on the dif- 
erences between the two major 
countries,” said Polowsky. “We 
feel that it is important now to 
build on the pleasant experiences 
between us and the Russians— 
and certainly the Elbe meeting 
was one of the most notable.” 

The 37-year-old Chicagoan - 
told of the statement that was 
issued jointly in Moscow by the 
two groups of vets. In spite of 
the vast amount of publicity 
ae to the Elbe vets’ reunion, 
ittle has been reported about 
this pledge, which stated: 

“The meeting of our armies 
on the Elbe will remain in the 
history of mankind a symbol of 
friendship, good will and. mutual 
respect for our nations. We de- 
clare today, as we did 10 years 
ago, our determination to work 
for friendship between the Amer- 


(Continued on Page 15) 


DALEY MAKES 


A WISE CHOICE 


"Hit Back at Curb 


On Labor Voting 


CHICAGO. — Union leaders 
in Illinois this week planned to 
fight against a state Supreme 
Court decision which wiped out 
the right of workers to a paid 
two-hour allowance for voting 
ina general election. 


sF 


Y 


— 


An Editorial 

MAYOR Daley’s appointment of Chicago Federation of La- 
bor president William A. Lee to a high city office begins to show 
what the people of Chicago won last month in the election struggle 
for a better city government. 

Labor has for many years been the stepchild in the city ad- 
ministration. The appeintment of Lee to head the Civil Service 
Commission is a belated recognition that labor has a leading 
role to play in the city government. 

This new note in appointments is welcome—even though a 
changed approach by the Daley administration has been slow in 
appearing. - 

Mayor Daley’s appointments up to now have shown little un- 
derstanding of what the people really voted for in April. 

Certainly, the Trumbull Park issue was uppermost in the 
election. The vote from many white as well as the Negro voters 
was a protest against the failure by the city to deal decisively with 
the racist mobsters at government housing project. 

The vote was a condemnation of ex-Mayor Kennelly—but 
also of his police commissioner O’Connor. It is difficult to under- 
stand why Mayor Daley has thus far retained O'Connor as com- 
missioner. - 

The other Kennelly official who was under fire for his 
collysion with racist groups was Chicago Housing Expediter 
James Downs, the highest city official in the housing field. 

Downs was not. only -criticized in connection with Trumbull 
but he is also.a symbol of the failure of the city over the eight 


years of the Kennelly administration to break through the résistante<’ 


a - 


of the landlords in this city to new housing, non-discriminatory 
housing. | 

How is it possible that Downs too has been retained by 
Mayor Daley to hold this high office when so many really qualified 
people in the field of housing are available for this job? 

Now, Mayor Daley has pledgéd to appoint Negroes to high 
office, to his cabinet. He has mentioned a Negro lawyer who 
is highly qualified as Corporation Counsel. However, that ap- 
pointment is still being held up. 

It is unfortunate that some differences have developed 
within the CIO here over the CIO appointee to the school board. 
However, Mayor Daley must not be allowed to use this dispute in 
order to by-pass the appointment of -a CIO representative to the 
school board. oe. 

Mayor Daley also promised the setting up of a Citizen’s Ad- 
visory Committee following his election. At the time, this sounded 
like a pledge for the establishement of a much-needed council of 
representatives from many fields of city life, which would guide 
the Mayor on matters of policy. However, since the election, 
Mayor Daley has indicated that this committee- would instead 

concerned with “promoting” certain commercial and civic proj- 
ects. a! 

During the election’ campaign, Mayor Daley made many 
promises to the people on the matter of appointments. It is clearly 
necessary for labor and the Negro, people and other groups to 
make friendly but firm insistence that these and other promises 


i# » . ‘* 
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End the 


| e t 
Logjam! 
A LULL in The Worker 
$100,000 fund campaign 
during the past couple of 
weeks, coupled with inade- 


quate development of cir- 


culation activity following 
the recent drive for read- 
ers, has put our paper in a 
Very serious spot. 

Outside of New York, 
we've received, these past 
two weeks, substantial con- 
tributions only from the 
New England and Eastern 
Pennsylvania Freedom of 


the Press Committees. Ex- 


cept for these, there have 
been a few contributions 
from individual supporters 
totalling less than $500. 


We've been able to con- 
tinue publishing only be- 
cause of the contributions 
received from New Yorkers, 


who have now turned in 


more than half of their goal 
of $60,000. Readers in Ten- 
nessee, New Jersey, Mary- 
land and Indiana have also 
been coming through in the 
course of the campaign, and 
are in a position to complete 
their goals by the original 
wind-up date, June 15. 
. 


BUT WERE stymied by 


the lack of response from 
Illinois, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Connecticut, Ohio 
and a few other areas. H- 
linois readers have turned 
in virtually nothing, and 
Michigan readers a little 
over $100. (See Table Page 
13.) 

We know of the in- 
tense financial pressures 
on our readers from all 
directions. But we feel 
it is our duty and re- 
sponsibility to our read- 
ers to warn that the log- 
jam in the current fund 
campaign, unless broken 
very soon, will make our 
existence impossible, 


We ask that all our 
readers and supporters 
get on the job at once 
to break up the jam, 
and get our drive going 
again everywhere. 


Rush your contributions 
to P.O. Box 136, Cooper Sta- 
tion, New York City 3, N.Y. 


OP Polio Giveaway 
Perils Nation's Kids 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 


_ WHEN former President Truman said that the Eisen- 
hower administration had “bungled” the Salk vaccine pro- 


VACCINE PROFITS 


f 


gram he was near the truth. 


Then when former Presi- 


dential candidate Adlai Stevenson said that the handling 
of the Salk vaccine was “the master mess of all time,” he 
was even nearer the truth, For the administration, which 


has been in on the development. 


of the Salk vaccine from the 
very beginning, is solely respon- 
sible for all the confusion; de- 
lays, and inadequacies in the 
inoculation program thus far. It 
is equally evident that a share 
of responsibility for the tragic 
deaths that resulted, and the 
agonizing uncertafnties now of 
millions of parents can also be 
traced to government “bungling.” 

The Dept. of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare followed the 
Salk research. and the _ tests 
during April and June, 1954. 
There was a year tor planning 
the production and manufacture 
of the vaccine, if the tests proved 
successful. 

* 


CANADA, for example, had 
federal control plans already 
drawn up. The provincial gov- 
ernments (like our states) were 


similarly alerted. Together, they : 


arranged to purchase the entire 
vaccine supply for Canadian 
children. 

Then, when April 12 arrived 
with the go-ahead: report, the 
province of Ontario, for ex- 
ample, began a program of free 


—_ 


Blue Irises 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


YOU FOLLOW the pro- 
cession behind the fife and 
drum corps to the place 
where they lie, under the 


red wreaths of the day and 
the blue iris 

of the season. 

Across the way, 

on the big 

green lawn, is 

the school 

where they 

came up before 

they put on the & 

uniform for 

their country, 

their people, : 
their own, to meet. the Panzer- 
division. 

The crosses are within earshot 
of the classrooms and a livin 
man could ‘hear the drone of 
study and the strain of young 
song, the songs they once sang 


and Marching Men 


which another generation sings, 
the kid brothers, the kid sisters, 
who saw them off to the war. 


Every Memorial Day you fol- 
low the procession and stand 
with your folk as they listen to 
the speakers under the soft May 
sky. How many centuries, you 
think, the world’s folk have hon- 
ored their warrior dead. Some of 
the folk standing nearby are kin 
to the dead here, and you believe 
you know what they are thinking. 


As we stand near the many 
crosses I think of the young men 
who went away as the bugles 
flared and who are not here any 
more. How many soldiers I have 
known and-I am not yet old. 


* 


IN MY childhood I knew men 
who fought in the Civil War, the 
old barber down the street, the 
cigar-maker on the next block 
who used to ride in the high- 
backed Cadillac the city sent for 


them, clad in the blue of the 
North, swords strapped to their 


side. There were many veterans” 


of the war with Spain. 

In my home and next door, on 
both sides, were men who went 
off to lick the Kaiser when we all 
sang “Its a Long, Long Trail 
A’Winding,” and “Over There.” 
How often I' listened to the 
stories of my-uncle who was with 
Sergeant York, the mountaineer 
hero, and I recall the wrist-watch 
he showed me which the sergeant 
gave him when the outfit broke 
up. 

Then there was the other war 
in Spain, the next war I knew, a 
young man then myself, and I 
remembered those who were my 
friends and who lie under the 
olive trees now. Three wars in 
my life-time, and two earlier wars 
whose veterans I knew. Five 


(Continued on Page M11) 


inoculations tor every child be- 
tween six months and 20 years 
old. Canadian children have 


been getting their shots, ever 


since, without delays or trage- 


dies. To speed the manufacture, 


the University of Toronto labo- 
ratory began producing the 
vaccine. 

Mrs. Hobby, with the full ap- 
proval of President Eisenhower, 
on the other hand, rejected every 
suggestion of planning for pro- 
tection of the children’s inter- 
ests... . even to ignoring re- 
quests from city -governments, 
like New York, to at least set up 
priorities, so that the most sus- 
ceptible children would be taken 
care of first. 

* 

INSTEAD, government con- 
trols and distribution were re- 
jected as being “socialized medi- 
cine.” They ignored the fact 
that every other epidemic threat 
which has: been — successtuily - 
eliminated in this country has 
been done through government 
action. Inoculations against diph- 
theria, tetanus, whooping cough 
and smallpox, tor example, ave 
performed free by public agen- 
cies: throughout the country— 
and in some instances are re- 
quired by the government. Te 
distribution of gamma globulin 
was “controlled” by the govern- 


“ment, and so on. 


Mrs. Hobby proceeded to li- 
cense only six firms to produce 
the vaccine, though other firms 
had the facilities to manufacture 
it as well. Nor were extra pro- 
cedures of government inspec- 
tion of the vaccine set up be- 
cause, as Mrs. Hobby explained, 
they were all “reliable firms.” 

Two weeks later, the product 
of one of the firms, the ‘Cutter 
laboratory, was banned by Mrs. 
Hobby, when new cases of polio 
began to appear in areas where 
it had been used. To date, 60 
cases of polio have developed 
in children, apparently from the 
Cutter vaccine inoculations, and 
23 among persons in their fam- 
ilies who feceived no shots. 

° a : 

REP. ARTHUR D. KLEIN 
(D-NY) in a Congressional hear- 
ing last week on the polio vac- 
cine, said he had information 
that undue pressure had been 
brought on the government to 
grant a license to the Cutter lab- 
oratories by “a very prominent 
——. The Cutter outfit has 

een in trouble before about its 
products. | 


ee . In 1948 the Food and Drug 
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Labor Sounds Alarm Over 
New Political Gag Bills 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT is sounding the alarm against a new GOP drive to 
the rights of workers and curtail political liberties of Americans. It is a drive which is 
ing pushed in various state legislatures and, last week, was proposed for national legisla- 


tion by Sen. Karl E. Mundt 
(R-SD) . 

These proposals have come to 
be known as Political Gag or “Cat- 
lin” bills, named for the measure 
which was recently signed inio law 
by ‘Gov. Kohler, of Wisconsin. 
Mark Catlin, an Appleton, Wis., 
pal of Sen. McCarthy, introduced 
the measure in the state legisla- 
ture and it was rammed through 
over the united opposition of every 
segment of the labor movement. 

In brief, the measure prohibits 
unions from contributing funds or 
“anything of value” to the support 
of political campaigns or candi- 
dates on state, local. or federal 
levels. No similar ban is placed 
against corporations. 

* 
PASSAGE of the ‘Catlin Bill in 


Wisconsin inspired introdution of 


similar bills in other states. In;jby the State Elections Committee 
Ohio the Kile Bill was approved for action by the state legislature. 


| 


ee 


o 


The entire labor movement in that 
state, with a combined member- 
ship of 1,250,000, has launched 
a campaign to kill the measure. 

A similar campaign bv labor in 
Michigan succeeded in killing the 
political gag bill which was bein 
plumped by General Motors od 
Ford Motor Co. lobbyists. The 
measure had already passed the 
Michigan Senate but the mounting 
labor opposition compelled Rep. 
Herb Clemens, Republican chair- 
man of the House Election Com- 
mittee, to announce that it didn't 
have a chance of getting through 
the state House of Representatives 
and that there would, therefore, be 
no use in reporting it out for de- 
bate. 


Republican machine bosses had) - 
attempted to work up _ hysteria 
against the UAW-CIO in an ef-' 
fort to both hamstring the union; 


South Strike Victories 
Herald Union Upsurge 


TWO OF THE LONGEST and hardest-fought seth | 
ern strikes in recent years, involving 50,000 CIO telephone. 
and 30,000 AFL and Brotherhood 


Railroad employes, were settied|~ 


Jast week with gains for the | 
workers. But the biggest gain was. 
the upsurge of labor activity and 
spirit those two struggles gen-| 
erated in the Southland and the, 
defeat of the main objective of the 
employers—the smashing of those’ 
two union groups. 


The L. & N. settled after 58' 
days of striking and tieup of its 14- 
state system. Southern Bell. Tele- 
phone settled after 68 days of 
striking of more than 1,000 ex- 
_ changes scattered in nine states. 

Interest now centers on several 
other long and hard-fought con-! 
tinuing struggles in the South. The 
major one is of Negro and white 
workers in Miamis swank hotels. 
That walkout of 12 hotels _ is 
spreading to some 40 hotels in the 
area employing 12,000 workers. 

. * 


; 


H6§ 

THE ATLANTIC Greyhound 
bus drivers serving routes in ten 
southern states are nearing the end, 
of the second month of strike with: 
no sign of a settlement. The strike | 
of 1,500 Negro and white sugar: 
refinery workers in Louisiana, em-, 
ployed by Godchaux and Colonial 
refineries, is also far into the sec-| 


ond month. An effort by Godchaux 


failed. 

The 25,000 non-operating work- 
ers of the L. & N. were behind the 
rest of the million non-operating 
railroad workers on other roads 
when the walkout began March 
14. The company refused to even 
join in the general plan in the in- 
dustry of sharing 50-50 the $6.80 
monthly cost of the welfare plan 
_ with the amounts checked off pay 
envelopes. The company stood by 
the “principle of. the “individual 
right’ of workers not to be 
checked off. 

The arbitrator who put the 
finishing touches to the settlement 
terms within a week after the 
workers returned, ruled the com- 
pany must pay the ENTIRE cost 
of welfare. This puts the L. & N. 
workers ahead of all railroad labor 
and sets the pace in the new nego- 
tiations nationally. . ° 

* : 

THE PRINCEPAL issue in the 
phone strike was the company’s 
demand of.a guarantee against 
“wildcat” strikes. but refusal to 
agree to a grievance machinery 


whereby the disputes that most 


often: cause “wildcats”. could be} 


seitled. The. <anjon, ,demauded' 
WLM AE, ART AMOR. Mh 


Louisville & N ashville : 


The settlement provides for ultim- 
ate arbitration’ of. certain  spe- 
cified disputes «that may arise un- | 
der the one-year pact. The: work- 
ers also received raises ranging 


from $1 to $4 weekly. | claims, roe 
; ‘ 4 | mentioned by Feikins was a dis-: the counterpart to scab “right-to- 


The strike of 17,000 New Eng- | tortion of the yearly report not} work” laws. With the labor move- 
ot the Michigan PAC but of the 
entire UAW international, cover-| 
ing the union’s expenses in all 48; seeking to cripple the opposition 
The five-week walkout of 9,000 states, and Canada, for every before the 56 campaign gets un- 
kind of union activity. | | 
Feikins’ attempt to hamstring 
little more favorable to the work- the Michigan labor movement was 


land cotton-rayon workers enter- 


ed its sixth week with no sign of 
a settlement. 


Sperry Gyroscope workers in Lake 
Success, L. I., ended with raises a 


and push the bill through. At the 
instigation 
‘Chairman John Feikins, 
-descended upon UAW. headquar-, 
ters to study the union books for! 
possible violations of that section 
of the Taft-Hartley Law which) 
bans direct political contributions | UPS 
by unions. | | 


FEIKINS, in testifying before |‘ ie ae 
the U. S. Senate Elections y Pecan and national campaigns. 
‘tee, had asserted that. the, UAW | Benet: ate. 
ad spent over $2.5 million on, Said; would do well to jom Re- 
PAC activity during 1954 in Mich-| publicans in pushing such legis- 
‘igan alone. Gus Scholle, state CIO 
president, blasted Feikins’ phony 


’ 
' 


of State Republica! 
the FBI 


' 


' 


* 


revealing that the sum 


| 


ers than those originally offered by enough to get FBI agents scrutin- 


the company. The secret vote of | izing 


the 


UAW’'s books. Emil! 


better than two-to-one for accept-_ Mazey, UAW secretary-tréasurer| 


ance of the terms came after a denounced the action, declaring, 
.. sharp struggle in a strikers’ meeting | ““Feikins is only intexested in muz-' 


ance of the terms. 


break in the 14-month strike of the 
Kohler Co. workers in WisGonsin. hearings, sought to portray him-' 


| 
| 


and a reported earlier majority of |zling those whose political ideas 
the shop stewards against accept- differ from his.2 
Meanwhile, 

There was still no sign of ‘a!Sen. Mundt, who, when chairing; 
televised 


in Washington, 


Army-McCarthy 


Huge Ford Strike Vote Backs UAW 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


THE SAME DATE the Ford Motor Company announced they would make an 
to start a back-to-work movement offer in contract negotiations to the UAW it became public knowledge that 89,148 Ford 
|workers voted for strike action to back up their union negotiations. 


. e ‘ ee 
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- strike action the UAW has ever 
been involved in since it was .or-) 


———— 
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'N LABOR AFFAIRS 


¢ AFL Blasts Mitchell ‘Double Talk’ 
‘© Seamen Get Tough Demands 


“POLITICAL double-talk” of 
Labor Secretary Mitchell was 
blasted by AFL News-Reporter 
for Mitchell’s insistence that la- 
bor place greater reliance on 
state legislation than on federal 
government for fair standards. 
AFL said this was typical of at- 
tempts by Eisenhower adminis- 
tration “to pass the buck to the 
states.” More back-tracking by 
Mitchell was shown in refusal of 
Labor Department to come out 
for extending coverage of mini- 
mum wage law. 


APPPEAL against permanent 
anti-picketing injunction issued 
against sugar strikers in Louisi- 
ana was filed in U. S. Supreme 
Court by AFL National Agricul- 
ture Workers Union. Appeal was 
made from Louisiana Supreme 
Court decision upholding ban 
against sugar cane plantation 
workers of Southcoast Co. and 
Godchaux sages 


INDUSTRY screening bill, 
sponsored by Sen. Butler (R-Md), 


self as the gentle mediator, put on 
the cloak of a tiger in a vicious 
attack on the labor movement. 


The * McCarthyite issued an 
open appeal to the Dixiecrats to 
join forces and push through a 
federal version of the Catlin Bill. 
Addressing the Rock Creek 
Women’s Republican Club, Mundt 
d steps to be taken to prevent 
a merged labor movement from 
working for “election of New Deal 
and left wing Democrats in State 


“Southern Democrats,” Mundt 


lation. 
On state levels the political gag 
measures were being pushed as 


ment serving as the heart of pro- 
New Deal forces, the GOP was 


der way. 


was blasted by Rep. Celler (D- 
NY) as attempt to place “most 
unusual, if not cruel, controls 
over labor in industry, directly 
or remotely connected with de- 
fense.” Bill (S. 681) has been as- 
sailed by virtually all labor. 
* 


BEER workers :in Milwaukee 
won two-year contract with ten- 
cent raise this year, ten cents 
next. CIO Brewery Workers got 
agreement from Schlitz, Pabst 
and Miller breweries. Blatz said 
it would agree to same terms. 


‘BHIRTY-HOUR week was 
suggested as answer to automa- 
tion by James G. Cross, presi- 
dent of AFL Bakery Union, in 
speech at Buffalo district coun- 
cil convention. 

* 

ABOLITION of 40-hour week 
and overtime pay for seamen 
headed list of 56 demands put to 
CIO National Maritime Union 
by ship operators as contract .ne- 
gotiations opened in New York 
City. 

* 

STRIKEBREAKING interfer- 
ence was charged to Republican 
Mayor Edward B. Scott, of New 
Britain, Conn. Charge was made 
by. president Francis P. O’Brien 


_ yf AFL Central Labor Union, in 


connection with Mayors pro- 
company efforts in seven-week- 
old strike of 2,000 members of 
independent UE at Landers, 
Frary and Clark. 

(aa 

ORGANIZATION 1 of south- 
ern companies became first order 
of business as AFL Hosiery 
Workers 43rd annual convention 
opened in Charlotte, N. C. 

| * 

TOTAL arrests reached 128 
in “ two-month-old walkout of 
members of AFL International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union 
against Serbin Co. in Fayette- 
ville, Tenn. Workers were 
charged with violating injunction 
barring union members from 
coming within 1,000 feet of com- 


pany property. 


GOP Polio Giveaway — 


Perils Nation's Kids 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Administration caused to be 
withdrawn from the market a 
Cutter product from which two 
to four persons died. Between 


DETROIT. 


This vote coming 
from 47 local unions saw only 3,- 


451 voting No. The Ford vote) 
joined with the 129,244 who voted | 
Yes for strike in GM. Some 9,381 
voted No in GM. At the Ford 
Rouge pknt, out of 55,600 eligi- 
ble to vote, 45,458 voted Yes for 
strike and 1,142 voted No. 

It was learned that strike prepa- 
rations are under way in a num- 
ber of local unions with strike 
committees, pickets, publicity, wel- 
fare committees already being 
named. There will be 350,000 GM 
workers involved and 138,000 at 
Ford. This. would be the biggest 


ganized back in Pain 
CARL STELLATO, president of 


Ford Local 600, told newsmen’. 


Tuesday night that he hoped the 
Ford Motor ‘Company will bargain 


seriously and that if they.fail to do| 
so they can expect to feel the fuil) 
_ weight of the union’s economic 


strength. . ay 
_ He said, “The .membership has 
indicated by their overwhelming 


..aparcipation. in the strike. vote) 


that: they: wall: nok. telegate « ¢onaysé 


(Centinved.op Pagel Quit | 


1942 and 1948, nine other actions 
were taken by the Administra- 
tion against Cutter laboratories. 


Thus, along with the scandal 
of the shortage .of the polio 


vaccine, is the even more scan- 
dalous fact that the Public 
Health Service permitted the 
lives of millions of our children 
to be carelessly exposed to dis- 
ease or death. 

* 


AT THIS WRITING, there 
has been no change in the pol- | 
icy of the administration which 
has been called “idle drifting” 
by Vincent Murphy, New Jersey 
AFL official. To date, only the 
old proposal for “voluntary con- 


trols” meaning a verbal promise 


of the manufacturers to see that 
the children get the vaccine first 
has-come from Mrs. Hobby. 
But the great preblems re- 
main’ unsolved, and parents, 
public health officials, the unions, 
AFL and CilO—and a great many 
legislators, are clamoring - for 
government controls —at least 
temporarily—to solve questions 
like these: What about the 
black market in the vaccine, of 
which there is already evidence? 
What about the families who 
cannot pay commercial prices 
(estimated at $15 and $25 per 


child)? What will guarantee ,the 


safety of the vaccine now being 
produced? What about get- 
ting the persons responsible for 
the “bungling”: out of governe. 
ment? What about getting more 


laboratories producing vacciné, » 
under the. supervision of, state: 


sities, 80 ee SEDHI ZA 
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North Star >* 
~—=@n South Street 


By R. H. B. 


Negro RR Worker Scheduled 
To Die on Alleged ‘Rape’ Charge 


WILMINGTON, Del., Sunday, May 29.—On Wednesday, June | 


1, just 72 hours from now, a Negro worker will dangle from the 
end of the lynch rope in the New Castle County Workhouse unless 
mass pressure from the American people stays the hand of the 
“legal lynchers” in the state of Delaware. | 

The U. S. Supreme Court refused last month to review the case 


of James Elbert Wilson, 28 year old railroad worker, who has been 
sentenced to die by the New Castle County Superior Court for 
alleged rape. 

Wilson was tried in May of 1953 in an atmosphere of hysteria 
whipped up by the two Wilmington dailies, the Morming News 
and the Journal Every Evening. The major piece of “evidence” 
introduced by the state against Wilson was a “confession” which 
was refuted by Wilson in court. 

Wilson described the methods used to obtain the “confession” 
and his treatment following his arrest as follows. 

He was questioned continually for 10 hours by relay teams 
of police. During all this time Wilson had “only water and that’s 
all.” “I asked for food, but I didn’t get any,” Wilson declared, 
after previously testifying that he had nothing to eat the day before. 

When asked how he felt as he signed the “confession.” Wilson 
answered, “When [ signed it I was we I was tired from 
answering questions, sick, and out of my head. I just didn’t know 
what was going on. Detective Miller was pulling me out of my seat 
and shoving me and saying ‘You know you did this .. . these were 
so many questions, I was wore out.” 

Wilson also said that during the questioning he had asked 
for an attorney, but had been told by Miller, “Where you are going 
you won't need an attorney.” 

As the trial came to a close the prosecuting attorney, H. Albert 
Young who at that time was the State’s Attorney General, made an 
inflammatory closing address to the jury in which he said, “None 
of us want to see the day when the defendant or one of his ilk, 
can break into your homes or my home and attack your mother or 
daughter.” 

The jury was out for an hour and 27 minutes and rendered 
a guilty verdict with death mandatory. 

| The attorney for the defense, Louis L. Redding, widely known 
fighter for Negro and civil rights immediately requested an appeal 
to State Court on the grounds that Wilson was subjected to “relay 
questioning” for 10 hours, his apartment had been searched without 
a warrant and that he was forced to undergo a lie detector test 
against his will. } 

The Negro community and white liberal forces, under the 
leadership of the Sixth War City councilman Edward R. Bell and 

- 24 Negro clergymen joined in an appeal to raise funds for Wilson's 
defense. This group also began to press for legislation to abolish 
capital punishment for rape in the state of Delaware. 

Senator Elwood F. Melson (Rep. from Claymont) has _ intro- 
duced legislation into the State Legislature which would replace 
the death penalty with life imprisonment where. it is found in the 
Delaware Code. ) : 
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CHICAGO. — “For 590,000 Ne- 


; 


city’s total population—Chicago is 


5 


discrimination. 


ters, the CIO United Pockinshaiie| 


|Decatur and Chicago Heights as 


gro residents—15 percent of the ASM 


° . es , 7 
\ 


sy 
Le es 


a dangerous 
ee 

This is the way a new pamphlet 
by the Committee to End Discrim- 
ination in Chicago Medical Insti- 
tutions dramatized the plight of 
Negroes here and the need for re- 
medial state and city action. 

Discrimination in Chicago and 
downstate Illinois hospitals at be- 
come the target of many groups 
who are concerned about the bru- 
tal practices against Negroes who 
seek admission and those do be- 
come patients. 

SAID the Illinois Conference of 
Branches of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People: 

“These discriminatory practices, aes 
are cutting short the life span of | nied admission to hospitals, limit- 
members of minority groups, in, ed quotas, segregated. 
particular the Negro, and seriously There are a total of 27 beds al- 
impairing their health, and there- | Jocated for use by Negroes in the 
by endangering the health of the two hospitals of Fast. St. Louis, a 
total community.” ‘large town of 40 percent Negro 

The organization was one of| population. The 28th Negro patient 
those now fighting for passage of , would’not be admitted to either the 
S.B. 106, a bill to deny tax exemp- Christian Welfare Hospital, which 
tion to any hospital which practices | admits only four Negroes, or the 
| St. Mary’ Hospital which admits 

Other organizations which ap- 23 Negroes. 
peared in support of this bill were! _ In Alton, Negroes are barred 
the AFL Amalgamated Meat Cut-| from other hospitals except St. 
Joseph's, where they are treated in 
Workers, Friendship House, the 17 beds in the basement. In Chi-} 
Cook County Physicians Associa-| cago Heights, at the St. James Hos- 
tion. pital, the practice is to segregate 
THE ILLINOIS NAACP pan all Negro patients in one ward, re- 
phasized the widespread discrim-| g4rdless of their illness. 
ination in the downstate areas, cit-| IN CHICAGO, less than one per- | 
ing Cairo, East St. Louis, Alton,| cent of the Negroes find space in| 

private hospitals. More than half | 
examples of where Negroes are de-’ of all patients in the over-crowded | 


town in which to fall 


—from “What Color Are Your 
Germs?” 


, 


Jimcrow Plagues Sick in Ii, 


and under-staffed Cook 
Hospital are Negro. 


These facts have been disclosed 
by the Greater Chicago Council 
Against Discrimination. This or- 
ganization, embracing a score of 
leading city organizations, is back- 
ing the state bill to end discrim- 
ination in hospitals and also a city 
ordinance. 

A new pamphlet dealing with 
this problem is entitled “What 
Color Are Your Germs?” and is 
issued by the Committee to End 
Discrimination in Chicago Medical 
Institutions, 2240 W. Monroe St. 

THIS stpdy disclosed that “the 
mortality rate among Negro new- 


County 


_ born in Chicago is over 40 percent 
higher than for white infants.” 


Other facts were disclosed that the 
jimcrow practices among Chicago's 
65 hospitals is a major cause of ag- 
gravated disease and death among 
the Negro population. 

The pamphlet also commented 
on the current proposal for a 
branch of Cook County Hospital 
on the South Side. “It is suggest- 
ed that the location of these 
branches be well planned so that 
existing hospital facilities are util- 
ized to the fullest,” the committee 
stated. “A segregated Negro hos- 
pital is not a democratic solution 
to the need for hospital facilities.” 

The committee put its main em- 
phasis on S.B. 106 which would 
curb discrimination by making it 
very expensive for hospitals to prac- 
tice bias. A law denying such hos- 
pitals their state tax exemption is 
considered as the most effective 
means for ending the age-old bar- 
baric denial of facilities to a Negro 
person who may die for lack of im- 
mediate care. 


egations and more petitions were ot a state FEPC law. 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—More. del- could crack the Republican barrier 


seen this week as the factors which | 


Throughout the state, petitions 


“How About Visiting Mt. Sinai Hospital, Mrs. Fuller?’ 


addressed to Gov. Strattom were' 
being circulated by the National 
Association for the Advancement 


She Watched the Bomb Go Off-'It’s Thrilling’ 


DETROIT.—The Michigan labor with Dave Garroway, the TV com- scars they still bear from the atomic 
and that Las Vegas|bomb that went off in Hiroshima 
about the cold blooded reaction of where all the observers.stayed while | 10 years ago. 

one Mrs. Jean Fuller, women’s di- waiting for the right weather, is'| 


press this week was printing a story mentator, 


rector of activities for the office of such an interesting city. 
civilian defense on her visit to the) 
recent explosion of an atomic bomb. missed the instant ex 
in the Navada desert. | 
The press hit its readers between debris in the air and that she wants 
the eyes with an account of how to go back so she can see “this 
Mrs. Fuller emphasized that “the | beautiful gorgeous red thing rising 
whole experience was thrilling.” ‘from the desert.” 
She told a meeting of 1,500 Re-| * 
publican women gathered in Wash-; SOME women who did see the 


Mrs. Fuller told the women she|such as can be seen at Mt. Sinai wil] come in the 
plosion be- | Hospital, of the “beautiful, gZorge-| FEPC has been stopped in each 
cause there was so much dirt and, ous red thing rising up from the: previous session of the legislature. 


, 
| 


‘of Colored People. 

Delegations to Springfield this 
week also sought to insure a favor- 
able vote in the House for H.B. 27, 
the FEPC bill. 

It is obvious that a Mrs. Fuller! However, it was considered 


is not interested in the effects'likely. that the main showdown 
Senate, where the 


| 


desert,” but is only interested in: 


the view. gro member of the upper house, 
The UAW-CIO convention reso-| was wnable to get a single Repub- 


State Sen. Fred Smith, only Ne- 


Open Fight to Crack GOP © 
Barrier to State FEPC 


2 


lican senator to 
FEPC bill this year. 

The-key to the entire fight is 
considered to be Gov. Stratton 
who, as state GOP leader, can line 
up the necessary Republican votes 
in. the Senate to guarantee pas- 
sage of the bill. 


Cite Rise in State’s 


Mental Patients 

| ALBANY, N. Y.. 
Resident patients in the institu- 
tions of the Department of Mental 
Hygiene increased 3,077 in the fis- 
cal year ended March 31, 1955, 
acting Commissioner Arthur W. 
Pense announced today. This 
brings the total to a new high of 
116,513. | 


co-sponsor an 


lution at Cleveland recently de-: 
clared that the only defense against | 
the H- bomb is peace and that 


ington about the event, about how bomb go off were, while Mrs. Ful- certainly would cover curtailing. 
she had to wear long underwear Jer spoke, not far away. They were; warmongers and “sightseers” like' 


because it was so cold in the desert. 26 Japanese women who entered 
_ She told the GOP women that it the Mt. Sinai Hospital in New York 
Was very exciting being in a trench for a year’s treatment to erase the 


Poet Speaks at Memorial 
For Walt Whitman, Mother Bloor 


- PHILADELPHIA. — The 
“Friends of Walt Whitman” will 
hold their annual memorial meet- 
ing Sunday, May 29, in Harleigh 
Memorial Park in Camden, N.]. 
_ * Ceremonies at Whitman’s tomb 
will be highlighted with readings 
from his poems and from those of 
modern poets, who carry forward 
‘the humanist and democratic tra- 
ditions of Whitman. ) 
»~ Besides paying tribufe to Whit- 
- man those present will visit the 
‘grave of Mother Bloor nearby. As 
a child she knew the poet and .ad- 
‘mired his works. She helped. ini- 
-tiate the annual memorials at his 
‘grave in order to foster an appre- 
ciation of precese ah source of -“@a wg 
inspiration for ting for «. .* <3 
{pew and: democracy today: 3. fy ieee Se 


was recently published, wail be 
one ofthe speakers, 


| 


, 


“Sonnets of Love and: Liberty”;gan, “No More Blood,” Chicago 
'Greek-Americans called a_ protest 


_|tions in Greece and the sentenc- 
ing of additional people's leaders 


_.-|be Dr. Robert Morss Lovett, ‘ex- 
{Governor of the Virgin Islands, 


_|gressman. 


. Hriots «who now. face. execution. 


af tot, bribgs-BP}om dre: betona, thet fas- 
i. « feist tribupalssrscde techs ir cecuceoe lh gy gay 
f | | © Be 
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| frameup courts martial. have been 


| Mrs, Fuller. 


Rally to Hit 
Greek Killings 


CHICAGO. — Under the slo- 


ya 
of* 


rally against the political execu- 


to prison and death. 


. The rally will be held here on 
Sunday, May 29, 4:00 p.m. at the 
Greek - American Club, 522° S. 
Halsted. Among the speakers will 


and John T. Bernard, former con- 


It was. disclosed - here . that 


carried out. against 10. more, pa- 
Preparations are also under«<-w: 4 
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Local Vet Helps End Cold War 


By CARL HIRSCH 
CHICAGO. 


THERE is at least one Chi- 
cago war veteran who is deep- 
ly imbued with the new oppor- 
tunities for improving interna- 


tional relations. He is Joseph 
Polowsky, the ex-GI who was 
among the group of nine U. S. 
‘vets who recently went to Mos- 
cow to meet again with the Rus- 
sian vets whose previous juncture 
in 1945 had signalled the defeat 
of the Hitler armies. 

Back at his home at 1507 N. 
Hoyne Ave., Polowsky this week 
was busy speaking before vet- 
erans, women’s and_ business- 
men’s organizations, before radio — 
and TV audiences. 

He related his plans for reach- 
ing the American Legion and the 
Veterans’ of Foreign Wars, for 
broadening the peace efforts un- 
dertaken by the ex-GIs who were 
at the Elbe River link-up of 
1945. 

“I’m confident that the vet- 
erans organizations will join in 
this effort,” = Polowsky. 


HE WAS enthusiastic over the 
nationwide response which has 
greeted the Elbe veterans. It was 
this spirit of support towards 
these peace-minded ex-Gls that 
encouraged them in further ef- 
forts following their reunion in 
Washington, D. C., on April 25, 
the 10th anniversary of the 1945 
Elbe link-up. i 

Their plans to meet with the 
Soviet vets foundered at first for 
lack of time, money. But here 
again, it was the warm response 
of the people across the U. S. 
which paved the way for the 
preparations of nine of the Elbe 
vets to fly to Moscow, the secur- 
ing of passports, the raising of 
funds for the trip. 

Polowsky related how the 
group went on the “Strike It 
Rich” TV program to appeal for 
funds. “The money started roll- 
ing in before the program was 
half over,” he declared. 

Since returning, the Elbe 
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_ JOSEPH POLOWSKI _. 


vets have appeared on numerous 
TV and acti programs, retelling 
their story of the Elbe meeting, 
of the reunion this year in Mos- . 
cow and plans for another re- 
union next year in Washington 
between the U. S. and USSR 
veterans. 
* 


“THERE has been great em- 

hasis in recent years on the dif- 
bestiaiiii between the two major 
countries,” said Polowsky. “We 
feel that it is important now to 
build on the pleasant experiences 
between us and the Russians— 
and certainly the Elbe meeting 
was one of the most notable.” 

The 37-year-old Chicagoan 
told of the statement that was 
issued jointly in Moscow by the 
two groups of vets. In spite of 
the vast amount of publicity 
given to the Elbe vets’ reunion, 
little has been reported about 
this pledge, which stated: 

“The meeting of our armies 
on the Elbe will remain in the 
history of mankind a symbol of 
friendship, good will and mutual 
respect for our nations. We de- 
clare today, as we did 10 years 


ago, our determination to work | 
for friendship between the Amer- | 


ican and Soviet peoples and for 
peace throughout the world.” 
Polowsky and the other Elbe 
vets have undertaken the job of 
furthering good relations be- 


FBI Exposed by 


tween the nations. He pointed 
out that they are not concernéd 
with ideologies or politics, nor 
are they critical of U. S. foreign 
policy or the -administration in 
Washington, 


“OUR experience with this re- 
union has proved to us that if 
you go ahead with good will and 
enthusiasm, you can achieve mar- 
vels,” said Polowsky. “The thing 
about our trip that some people 
did not seem to understand was 
that there were no ‘angles’ to it, 
political or otherwise—just the 
desire to ease world tensions.” 

Polowsky is himself an ex- 
ample of the selflessness that 
went into this peace effort. In 

1947, when he first began to pro- 
pound the Elbe commemoration 
idea, he dropped out of school 


“temporarily” ‘to work on this proj-|. 


ect. He hasn’t since returned. In 
these years also, he has worked at 
short-term jobs which were stop- 
gaps ‘between his annual spring ef- 
orts to awaken interest in the Elbe 
idea. 

Now deeply in debt, he hopes to 
be able to return to work and to 
his studies. However, he declared 
that he is definitely continuing with 
the Elbe peace activities which 
have now been propelled forward 


so dynamically after ten years of 
almost fruitless effort. 


The immediate call on his time 
comes from the numerous organiza- 
tions who are anxious to hear his 
story. He was preparing speeches 


of Jewish Women’s Clubs and 
many other groups. 


* 


POLOWSKY feels strongly that 


the reunion was an important fac- 
tor in the world events of what has 
been called “the week that may 
have broken the long jam in the 
cold war.” 

The word “Elbe,” he said, has 
now become important in world- 
wide understanding, as a symbol 
not only of the past but of future 
good relations between the U. S. 
and the USSR. 

The vets’ reunion, according to 
Polowsky, was a realization ot the 
kind of friendly recognition and 
peers’ exchange which could now 

e carried out on the diplomatic 
level. 

The harmonious meeting of the 
two groups of vets, he said. show- 
ed the importance of getting to- 
gether and talking things over. 
“There is no substitute for people 
meeting people,” he added, “meet- 
ing as friends.” 


Some Facts on 


before the Rotary Club, the Council: 


The Big Milk 
Steal in Mich. 


DETROIT.—How about these 
facts, Senator McNamara and * 
you liberal Michigan Congress- 
men, as a starter to demand an 
investigation or start one your- 
self of the gouging of consumers 
by the big milk companies. 

Recently milk went to 22 cents 


a quart delivered to homes. The 
farmers get six cents a quart 
from the Michigan Milk Produc- 
ers Association and MMPA in 
turn through the dairies sell it 
to the consumers for 22 cents a 
quart, thus showing 16 cents 
profit being made on every quart. 

The farmers got one-third of 
a cent of the last one and one- 
half cents increase, the MMPA 
got the rest. 

And this will give you a real 
belly laugh. The MMPA says the 
reason for the rise in price of 
milk is that too much is bein 
drunk. How about that? An 
they scream that if the consum- 
ers drink more prices will come 
down. The old law of supply 
and demand stuff. 


Senator Langer Will Head List 
Outstandiing Lawyers, Scholars 
In Civil Liberties Conference 


PHILADELPHIA—U. S. Senator William Langer will be the featured speaker at_ 
conference being held here’ by the Emergency Civil Liberties Committee “in an appeal 


to Congress for the.rebirth of freedom.” The meeting takes 
istatus of civil liberties in the U. S. 


There will be panel discussions 
during the day, led by an array of 
outstanding public figures. 


Among those participating will 
be Leonard Boudin, constitutional 
lawyer; Royal W. France, 


‘liberties lawyer; 
lawyer; Louis Redding, member 
of the legal department of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
‘vancement of Colored People. 

Mazey, United Auto Workérs, 


civil | 
Frank . Donner, ; 


place Saturday, June 11, at 
Room 1327, Broadwood 


mittee, 


Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. The tele- 


phone is Locust 8-3588. 


Publisher Hits 
D of J Informers: 


ANN ARBOR, Mich.—In a recent 
speech sponsored by the Journalism 
Department of the University of 


- 


~ | 


» s ° * 


tator; Mrs. Goldie Watson, civic partment of Justice. In discussing 


played sympathetic interest in the 
‘leader an dteacher; Daniel Gillmor,' his fight to force the FCC to re- 


MT. CLEMENTS, Mich. — A the, 
Communist Party and communism) 


Negro leader of Ford local 600, 


| : oer ee ‘economist; arvey onnor, | , . 
be os eee ; BOON. ~~? Toledo delivered a scathing attack 


UAW CIO, who refused to accede 
to the FBI’s demand that he be- 
come a stoolpigeon on fellow work- 
ers, faces loss of a reserve commis- 
sion in the Air Force. He had a 
hearing before a Air Force board 
at Selfridge Field here last week. 


He is a World War II hero, Vin- 
cent Mitchell, who holds the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross and the Air 
Medal who flew 61 missions in Eu- 
rope. 

According to Mitchell, who is 
chairman of Ford Local 600's pen- 
sion committee and FEPC Board 
the FBI agents contacted him sev- 
eral times and asked him to become 
an informer. | 

“They indicated that I and my 
family would suffer adverse pub- 
licity and social embarrassment if 
I did not cooperate.” 

“I refused to become an inform- 
er although I felt that these im- 
plied threats were not idly made, 
and, of course, I know that my re- 
fusal to cooperate with them has 
probably brought about the charges 
now, Mitchell said. 

One of the charges is that he re- 
ceived the Daily Worker regularly 
from 1944 to 1948. Mitchell pvints 
out that he was flying missions in 
1944 and 1945 over Europe. 

Another claim against him is that 
he was a delegate to the Founding 
Convention of the National Negro 
Labor Council in 1951. Mitchell 
states that several hundred labor 
people from many unions came to 
that convention, that along with 50 
to 60 delegates from Ford Local 
600 he was elected. 

Another charge was that he dis- 


and supported the, aims and pur-| 


poses of the Communist Party. An 
example the frameup says was Mit- 
chell’s support of former New Deal 
State Senator Stanley Nowak when 
Nowak ran for City Council. 

Also because Mitchell signed 
leaflets extending birthday greet- 
ings to the “Grand Old Man” of 
Ford Local 600, Bill McKie, who 
at that time was protesting the 
Smith Act frameup of six Michigan 
Communist Party leaders. 

Mitchell pointed out that No- 
wak’s support of a FEPC ordinance 
for the city of Detroit and other 
needs of the people was the reason 
he backed him as did large sections 
of people, Negro and white, union 
lk 4 non-union. Also on McKie he 
said hundreds greeted McKie on 
his birthday. 

Mitchell appeared May 18 before 
a board of seven Air Force brass 
here, castigated the charges, told 
of the attempts by the FBI to make 
him an informer and said, that he 
would never be. He introduced a 
number of character witnesses. 

Ten officials of the Ford Local 
600 in a statement supporting Mit- 
chell blasted the whole set of 
moves against their fellow union- 
ist, Mitchell. 

His attorney is Ernest Goodman, 
former assistant General Counsel of 
the UAW-CIO. The “findings” of 
the brass-hats goes to Secretary of 
the Air Force Talbot who arbitrar- 
ily decides the “verdict.” 

Mitchell was “re-elected a mem- 
ber of .the bargaining committee 
of the Star Building two weeks 


|ago. He is the father of five chil- 
dren. : 


for workers because sa 


Senate bill 1212 which 


LANGER 


the Broadwood Hotel. 
The conference will be devoted 
to a full-day discussion on the 


SEN. 


author. . 
Registration fee for the con- 


ference is $l. 
Information on the affair can be 


secured by writing or -calling the 
Emergency Civil Liberties Com- 


Ford-GM-GOP Comho Kills 
The Peoples Legislation 


LANSING.—The grim tally of 
destruction of people’s needs by the 
Ford-General Motors Republican 
Party hacks up here in the State 
Legislature réveals the following: 


Minimum wage. Senate bill 1084 
and House bill 118 that would have 
proposed $1.25 an hour minimum 
wage in the state, killed in com- 
com where the GOP have con- 
trol. 


Safety. More inspectors to pre- 
vent accidents in the copper and 
iron mines of the Upper Peninsular 
will have to wait, because House 
bill 209 died in the committee on 
labor, which the GOP control. 


Also there will be no safety ad- 
visory council, nor will the com- 
missioner of labor be able to es- 
tablish minimum — standards 

ety bills for 


more inspectors were killed. 


Teachers. The fat boys who sit 
on City Councils will continue to 
ss resolutions about “juvenile de- 
inquency” and bemoan they have 
not enough teachers. But they did 
nothing to pass House 


provided a minimum wage for 


‘teachers, both died in the House 
‘and Senate education committees, 


controlled by the GOP. 

Silicosis. If your father or other 
male members of the family are suf- 
fering from dread silicosis, then the 
GOPers don’t give a damn. Its left 
out of the category of workmen’s 


compensation benefits now that 
House bill 297 died in the House 
committee on labor. 


Migratory labor. This summer) 


when you read (possibly only in 
the CIO press, the Michigan Work- 


er and the Wage Earner) about the 
exploitation of the migratory work- 
ers who come north from Mexico 
to work in the beet fields for less 
than 75 cents an hour and live in 
tents and hovels, remember that 
‘two bills, 293 and 455 were allow- 


mittee. And again the great sugar 
trusts will accumulate tremendous 


profits from the slave labor of the 


migratory workers. Maybe a Con- 
gressman or Congresswoman will 


il 145,an 
ould ae 


enes a federal investigation of 
hat goes on: in' ‘this industry. 


. 


‘ed to die in the House Affairs Com-| ed 


new his license to operate a tele- 
vision station in Erie, Pa., he show- 


ed how the informers lied against 


him. The FCC is attempting to 
withhold Mr. Lamb’s license on the 
grounds that he has associated with 
Communists.” 

“There are abroad in this land,” 
Mr. Lamb said, “Many people who 
make a living by violating the Ninth 
Commandment, ‘Thou shalt not 


bear false witness against thy neigh- 


Ne : 


After denouncing as liars men | 
like William Garfield Cummings 
and Louis Budenz, Mr. Lam 
pointed out that already three of 
the 19- witnesses the government 


cused against him had recanted. One 


of them, Mrs. Marie Nattvig, has 
been indicted for perjury. Mr. 
Lamb called this indictment a “po- 
litical indictment.” . 

“If Mr. Brownell were really in- 
terested in indicting perjurors, he 
would have gone after men like 
Harvey Matusow, Paul Crouch, 
Williams Cummings, Louis Budenz 
and the others who are committing 
perjury every day. Mrs. Nattvig’s 
indictment is a warning to keep 
other informers from telling the 
truth,” Mr. Lamb emphatically stat- 


Mr. Lamb attributed the FCC 
action against him to the fact that 
he regards himself as a New Deal 
Democrat. He said it was part of 
the attempt of the McCarthyites 
on the FCC to remove all liberals 


‘from the air waves. 


~ Peace Talks Panic 
_ Hate-Soviet Politicos 


—See Page 4 
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thevesr, GOP Polio Giveaway — 


AHEAD. Ask _ us 


—_— 


Price 10 Cents 
MAY 29, 1955 


where WE will be Sunday, 
June 12! Why, of course, 
where else? We will be at 


the annual Daily Worker 
picnic at Camp Midvale in Mid- 
vale, New Jersey, with the wife 
the kids with mother, father and 
all the in-laws! } 


We expect to play ball (hand- 
ball or baseball). We will swim. 
We will play -tug-of-war and 
other games, or maybe we will 
take our rest and watch the kids 
play (Lester Rodney is major 
domo of sports and games.) Or 


maybe we'll take -part in the: 


square dancing (in the cool of 
the evening, only). Certainly we'll 

nd an ear to Betty Sanders 
and the other fine People’s Art- 
ists, and we will enjoy the spe- 
cial children’s concert. 
youngest child, of course, won't 
hear it, because she'll be taking 
her nap in the children’s nursery 
which the picnic committee will 
establish. 

We don't have a car but we 
know a friend who does and we 
plan to ask whether he has room 
for our family. There is nothing, 
as Shakespeare said, like a car 
pool! And if we cannot work up 
our own car pool, we will call 
the DW (AL 4-7954) and get 
some help on _ transportation. 

And all the admission fee will 
be $1 per adult with children 
under 12 free. 

So we'll see you there. You'll 
find us playing handball with 
Lester Rodney or around a chess 
board with Ben Levine, or may- 
be you'll see us getting our ear 
agreeably bent by Abner Berry 
with his stories of Melinda. Or 
listening to another of our favor- 
ite raconteurs, Joe North. When 


you see us, Come over and join 
the crowd. You won't be intrud- 
ing! Nobody — but’ nobody, as 
Shakespeare said—will be talking 
business at the Daily Worker 
picnic. What's that date again? 
Sunday, June 12--at Camp Mid- 
vale. 


Our 


vaccine supply 


— Perils Nation's Kids 


By AUGUSTA STRONG | } 
_ WHEN former President Truman said that the Eisen-— 
hower administration had “bungled” the Salk vaccine pro- 


_ gram he was near the truth. 


Then when fornrer Presi- 


dential candidate Adlai Stevenson said that the handling 
of the Salk vaccine was “the master mess of all time,” he 
was even nearer the truth. For the administration, which 


has been in on the development 
of the Salk vaccine from the 
very beginning, is solely respon- 
sible for all the confusion, de- 
lays, and inadequacies in the 
inoculation program thus far. It 
is equally evident that a share 
of responsibility -for the tragic 
deaths that resulted, and the 
agonizing uncertainties now of 
millions of parents can also be 
traced to government “bungling.” 

The Dept. of Health, Edu- 
cation and. Welfare followed the 
Salk research and the _ tests 
during April and June, 1954. 
There was a year for planning 
the production and manufacture 
of the vaccine, if the tests proved 


successful. 
+ 


CANADA, for example, had 
federal control plans already 
drawn up. The provincial gov- 
ernments (like our states) were 
similarly alerted. Together, they 
arranged to purchase the entire 
for Canadian 
children. 

Then, when April 12 arrived 
with the go-ahead report, the 
province of Ontario, for ex- 
ample, began a program of free 


Assignment U.S.A. 


Blue Irises 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


YOU FOLLOW the pro- 
cession behind the fife and 
drum corps to the place 
where they lie, under the 


red wreaths of the day and 
the blue. iris 

of the season. 

Across the way, 

on the big 

green lawn, is 

the school 

where they 

came up before 

they put on the } 
uniform for 

their country,” 

their people, 

their own, to meet the 
division. 

The crosses are within earshot 
of the classrooms and a aveng 
man could hear the drone o 
study and the strain of young 


Panzer- 


song, the songs they once sang _ 


and Marching Men 


which another generation sings, 
the kid brothers, the kid sisters, 
who saw them off to the war. 


Every Memorial Day you féol- 
low the procession and stand 
with your folk as they listen to 
the speakers under the soft May 
sky. How many centuries, you 
think, the world’s folk have hon- 
ored their warrior dead. Some of 


‘the folk standing nearby are kin 


to the dead here, and you believe 
you know what they are thinking. 


As we stand near the many 
crosses [ think of the young men 
who went away as the bugles 
flared and who are not here any 


more. How many soldiers I have | 


known and I am not yet old. 


: . 
IN MY childhood I knew men 
who fought in the Civil War, the 
old barber down the street, the 
cigar-maker on the next block 
who: used to ride in the 4 
backed Cadillac the city sent for 


them, clad in the blue of the 
North, swords. strapped to their 
side. There were many veterans 
of the war with Spain. 


In my home and next door, on 
both sides, were men who went 
off to lick the Kaiser when we all 
sang “It's a Long, Long Trail 


A’Winding,” and “Over There.” 
How often I listened to the 
stories of my uncle who was with 
Sergeant York, the mountaineer 
hero, and I recall the wrist-watch 
he showed me which the sergeant 
gave him when the outfit broke 


up. 


in Spain, the next war I knew, a 
young man then myself, and I 
remembered those who were my 
friends and who lie under the 
olive trees now: ‘Three wars in 
~~ life-time, and two earlier wars 
whose veterans I knew. Five 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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Then there was the other war 


inoculations for every child be- 
tween six months and 20 years 
old. Canadian’ children have 
béen getting their shots, ever 
since, without delays or trage- 
dies. To speed the manufacture, 
the University of Toronto labo- 
ratory began producing the 
vaccine. ! 

Mrs. Hobby, with the full ap- 
proval of President Eisenhower, 
on the other hand, rejected every — 
suggestion of planning for pro- 
tection of the children’s. inter- 
ests . . . even to ignoring re- 
quests from city governments, 
like New York, to at least set up 
priorities, so that the most sus- 
ceptible childfen would be taken 
care of first. 

* 

INSTEAD, government cone | 
trols and distribution were re- | 
jected as being “socialized medi- 
cine.” They ignored the | fact 
that every other epidemic threat — 
which has been successfully -. 
eliminated in this country hés | 
been done through government 
action. Inoculations against diph- — 
theria, tetanus, whooping coug) 
and smallpox, for example, are | 
performed tree by public agen- 
cies throughout the country— | 
and in some instances are re- 
quired by the government. The 
distribution of gathma globulin 
was “controlled” by the govern- 
ment, and so on. | 

Mrs. Hobby proceeded to li- 
cense only six firms to produce 


the vaccine, though other firms 


had the facilities _to manufacture 
it as well. Nor were extra pro- 
cedures of government inspec- 
tion of the vaccine set up be- 
cause, as Mrs. Hobby explained, 
they were all “reliable firms.” 
Two weeks later, the product 
of one of the firms, the Cutter 
laboratory, was banned by Mrs. 
Hobby, when new cases of polio 
began to appear in areas where 
it had been used. To date, 60 
cases of polio have developed 
in children, apparently from the 
Cutter vaccine inoculations, and 
23 among persons in their fam- 
ilies who received no shots. 
+ j 
REP. ARTHUR D. KLEIN 
(D-NY) in a Congressional hear- 
ing last week on the polio vac- 
cine, said he had information 
that undue pressure had been 
brought on the government to 
grant a license to the Cutter lab- 
oratories by “a very prominent 
mcg The Cutter outfit has 
en in trouble before about its 


products. 
In 1948 the Food and Drug 


'_ (Continued on Page. 2). 
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Labor Sounds Alarm Over 
New Political Gag Bills _ 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT is sounding the alarm against a new GOP, drive to gut 
the rights of workers and curtail political liberties of Americans. It is a drive which is be- 
ing pushed in various state legislatures and, last week, was proposed for national legisla- 


tion by Sen. Karl E. Mundt 


(R-SD) . ; 

These proposals have come to 
be known as Political Gag or “Cat- 
lin” bills, named for the measure 
which was recently signed into law 
by Gov. Kohler, of Wisconsin. 
Mark Catlin, an Appleton, Wis.,. 
pal of Sen. McCarthy, introduced 
the measure in the state legisla- 
ture and it was rammed through 
over the united opposition of every 
segment of the labor movement. 

In brief, the measure prohibits 
unions from contributing funds or 
“anything of value” to the support 
of political campaigns or candi- 
dates on state, local or federal 
levels. No similar ban is placed 


against corporations. 
* 


PASSAGE of the Catlin Bill in 
Wisconsin inspired introdution of, 


similar bills in other states. Iniby the State Elections Committee 


Ohio the Kile Bill was approved! 


for action by the state, legislature. 


— ee 


South Strike Victories 
Herald Union Upsurge 


TWO OF THE LONGEST and hardest-fought ith. 


ern strikes in recent years, involving 50,000 CIO telephone 


and 30,000 AFL and Brotherhood Louisville & Nashville 


Railroad employes, were settied 
Jast week with gains for the 


the upsurge. of labor activity and| 
spirit those two struggles gen- 
erated in the southland and the, 
defeat of the main objective of the 
employers—the smashing of those 
two union groups. | 

The L. & N. settled after 58 
days of striking and tieup of iis 14-| 
state system. Southern Bell Tele- 
phone settled after 68 days of 
striking of more tHan 1,000 ex- 


\The settlement provides for ultim- 
workers, But the. biggest gain was,ate arbitration of certain  spe- 


changes scattered in nine states. 
Interest now centers on several 
other long and hard-fought con- 
tinuing struggles in the South. The 
major one is of.Negro and white 
workers in Miamis swank hotels. 
That walkout of. 12 hotels is 
spreading to some 40 hotels in the 
area employing 12,000 workers. 
* 


THE ATLANTIC Greyhound) 
bus drivers serving routes in mead 
southern states are nearing the end 
of the second month of strike with 
no sign of a settlement. The strike 
of 1,500 Negro and white sugar: 
refinery workers in Louisiana, @€m-. 
ployed by Godchaux and Colonial 
refineries, is also far into the sec-} 
ond month. An effort by Godchaux 
to start a back-to-work movement 
failed. : 

The 25,000 non-operating work-'! 
ers of the L. & N. were behind the! 
rest of the million non-operating 
railroad workers on other roads 
when the walkout began March 
14. The company refused to even 
join in the general plan in the in- 
~ dustry of sharing 50-50 the $6.80 
monthly cost of the welfare plan 
with the amounts checked off pay 
envelopes. The company stood by 
the “principle, of the “individual 
right” of workers not to be 
checked off. 

The -arbitrator who put the 
finishing touches to the settlement 
terms within a week after, the 
workers returned, ruled the com- 
pany must pay the ENTIRE cost 
of welfare. This puts the L. & N. 
workers ahead of all railroad labor 
and sets the pace in the new nego- 
tiations nationally. 

* 

THE PRINCIPAL issue in the 
phone strike was the company s| 
demand of a guarantee against 
“wildcat” strikes but refusal to 


agree to a grievance machinery| 


whereby the disputes that most 
ofte&’ cause “wildcats” could be 


settled, it : 
ultimate ).ar : 


eaeh ied AP 


" 


oe 


isharp struggle in a strikers’ meeting 


, 


a union.» apuider ‘ 


cified disputes that may arise un-| 
der the one-year pact. The work-| 
ers also received raises ranging 
from $1 to $4 weekly. 

The strike of 17,000 New Eng- 
land cotton-rayon workers enter- 
ed its sixth week with no sign otf 
a settlement. | 

The five-week walkout of 9,000 


i 
i 
| 


‘Sperry Gyroscope workers in Lake kind of union activity. 
Success, L. I., ended with raises a} 


little more favorable to the work- 


ers than those originally offered by enough to get FBI agents scrutin- 


the company. The secret vote of| 
better than two-to-one for accept-| 
ance of the terms came after ‘a 


and a reported earlier majority of 
the shop stewards against accept- 
ance of the terms. : 


There was still no sign of a 
break in the 14-month strike of | 


The entire labor movement in that 
state, with a combined member- 
ship of 1,250,000, has launched 


a campaign to kill the measure. 

A similar campaign bv labor in 
Michigan succeeded in~xkilling the 
political gag bill which was bein 
plumped by General Motors te 
Ford Motor Co. lobbyists.. The 
measure had already passed the 
Michigan Senate but the mounting 
labor opposition compelled Rep. 
Herb Clemens, Republican chair- 
man of the House Election Com- 
mittee, to announce that it didn't 
have a chance of getting through 
the state House of Representatives 
and that there would, therefore, be 
no use in reporting it out for de- 
bate. 


_ Republican machine bosses had 


THE WEEK IN 


“POLITICAL. double-talk” of 
Labor Secretary Mitchell was 
blasted by AFL News-Reporter 
for Mitchell’s insistence that la- 
bor place greater reliance on 
state legislation than on federal 
government for fair standards. 
AFL said this was typical of at- 
tempts by Eisenhower adminis- 
tration “to pass the buck to the 
states.” More back-tracking by 
Mitchell was shown in refusal of 
Labor Department to come out 
for extending coverage of mini- 
mum wage law. 


APPPEAL against permanent 
anti-picketing injunction issued 
agamst sugar strikers in Louisi- 
ana was filed in U. S. Supreme 
Court. by AFL National Agricul- 
ture Workers Union. Appeal was 
made from Louisiana Supreme 
Court decision upholding ban 
against sugar cane plantation 
workers of Southcoast Co, and 
Godchaux ener’ 


INDUSTRY screening bill, 
sponsored by Sen. Butler (R-Md), 


attempted to work up _ hysteria 


against the UAW-€IO in an ef-' 


fort to both hamstring the union 
and push the bill through. At the 
instigation of State Republican 
Chairman John Feikins, the FBI 
descended upon UAW headquar- 
ters to study the union books for 
possible violations of that section 


, 


of the Taft-Hartley Law eae 


bans direct political contributions 
by unions. | 
+ | 

FEIKINS, in testifying before 
the U. S. Senate Elections Commit- 
tee, had asserted that the UAW 
had spent over $2.5 million on 
PAC activity during 1954 in Mich- 


‘igan alone. Gus Scholle, state CIO’ lation. 


president, blasted Feikins’ phony 
claims, revealing that the sum 


mentioned by’ Feikins was a dis-: 
‘work” laws. With the labor move- 


tortion of the yearly~ report not 


ot the Michigan PAC but of the 


self as the gentle mediator, put on 
the cloak of a tiger in a vicious 
attack on the Jabor movement. 


The McCarthyite issued an 
open appeal to the Dixiecrats to 
join forces and push through a 
federal version of the Catlin Bill. 
Addressing the Rock Creek 
Women’s Republican Club, Mundt 
urged steps to be taken to prevent 
a mer labor movement from 
working for “election of New Deal 
and left wing Democrats in State 
and national. campaigns.” 

- “Southern Democrats,” Mundt 
said, “would do well to join Re- 
‘publicans” in pushing such legis- 


On state levels the political gag 
measures were being pushed as 
‘the ceunterpart to scab “right-to- 


‘ment serving as the heart of pro- 


entire UAW- international, cover- 
ing the union's: expenses in all 48 
states, and Canada, for every 


Feikins’ attempt to hamstring 
the Michigan labor movement was 


the UAW’s_ books. Emil 
UAW §ssecretary-treasurer: 


izing 
Mazey, 


New Deal forces, the GOP was 
seeking to cripple the opposition 
before the ‘56 campaign gets un- 
der way. 


LABOR AFFAIRS 
© AFL Blasts Mitchell ‘Double Talk’ 
® Seamen Get Tough Demands 


was blasted by Rep. Celler (D- 
NY) as attempt to place “most 
unusual, if not cruel, controls 
over labor in industry, directly 
or remotely connected with de- 
fense.” Bill (S. 681) has been as- 
sailed by virtually all labor. 
* 

BEER workers in Milwaukee 
won two-year contract with ten- 
cent raise this year, ten cents 
next. CIO Brewery Workers got 
agreement from Schlitz, Pabst 
and Miller’ breweries. Blatz said 
it would agree to same terms. 


THIRTY-HOUR’ week was 
suggested as answer to automa- 
tion by James G. Cross, presi- 
dent of AFL Bakery Union, in- 
speech at Buffalo district coun- 
cil convention. 

* 


ABOLITION of 40-hour week 
and overtime pay for seamen 
headed list of 56 demands put to 
CIO National Maritime Unien 
by ship operators as contract ne- 
gotiations opened in New York 
City. 

* 

STRIKEBREAKING interfer- 
ence was charged to Republican 
Mayor Edward B. Scott, of New 
Britain, Conn. Charge was made 
by president Francis P. O’Brien 
of AFL Central Labor Union, in 
connection with Mayor's pro- 
company efforts in seven-week- 
old strike of 2,000 members of 
independent UE at Landers, 
Frary and Clark. 

* 

ORGANIZATION of south- 
ern companies became first order 
of business as AFL Hosiery 
Workers 43rd annual convention 
opened in Charlotte, N. C. 

* 

TOTAL arrests reached 128 

in two-month-old walkout of 


members of AFL International 


Ladies Garment Workers Union 
against Serbin Co. in Fayette- 
ville, Tenn. Workers were 
charged with violating injunction 
barring union members from 
coming within 1,000 feet of com- 


pany property. 


—_— — — —< 


denounced the action, declaring, 
“Feikins is only interested in muz- 
zling those whose political ideas 
differ from his.” 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Administration caused te be 


Meanwhile, in Washington, 


Sen. Mundt, who, when chairing; withdrawn from the market a 


the _ televised 


Army-McCarthy!| 
‘Kohler Co. workers in Wisconsin. ‘hearings, sought to portray him- to four persons died. Between 


Cutter produet from whieh two 


Huge Ford Strike Vote Backs 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


THE SAME DATE the Ford Motor Company announced they would make an 
offer in contract negotiations to the UAW it became public knowledge that 89,148 Ford 
workers voted for strike action to back up their union negotiations. 
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This vote coming 
from 47 local unions saw only 3,- 
451 voting No. The: Ford vote 
joined with the 129,244 who voted 
Yes for strike in GM. Some 9,381 
voted No in GM. -At the Ford 


Rouge plant, out of 55,600 eligi-| 


ble to vote, 45,458 voted Yes for 
strike and 1,142 voted No. 

It was learned that strike prepa- 
rations are under way in a num- 
ber of local unions with strike 
committees, pickets, publicity, wel- 
fare committees already being 
named. There will be 350,000 GM 
workers involved and 138,000 at 
Ford. This would be. the. biggest 
strike action the UAW has_ ever 


ganized back in _ | 
CARL STELLATO, president of 


Ford Local 600, tald newsmen 
Tuesday night that he hoped the 


Ford Motor Company will bargain| 
_. Seriously and that if they fail to do: 
so they can expect to feel the full 


weight of the union’s economic 


He ‘said, “The membership hag 


indicated by their “overwhelming} 


‘- 


GOP Polio Giveaway — 
Perils Nation's Kids 


1942 and 1948, nine other actions 
were taken by the Admunistra- 
tion against Cutter laboratories. 

Thus, along with the scandal 
of the shortage of the polio 
vaccine, is the even more scan- 
dalous fact that the Public 


Health Service permitted the 


lives of millions of our children 


to be carelessly exposed to dis- 


ease or death. 
| * 


AT THIS WRITING, there 
has been no change in the pol- 
icy of the administration which 
has been called “idle drifting” 
by Vincent Murphy, New Jersey 
AFL official. To date, only the 
old proposal for “voluntary con- 
trols’ meaning a verbal promise 
of the manufacturers to see that 
the children get the vaccine first 
has come from Mrs. Hobby. 


But the great problems re- 
main unsolved, and parents, 
public health officials, the unions, 
AFL and C]O—and a great many 
legislators, are clamoring for 
government controls —at least 
temporarily—to solve questions 
like these: What about the 
black market in the vaccine, of . 
which there is already evidence? 
What about the families who 
cannot pay commercial prices 
(estimated at $15 and $25 per 
child)? What will guarantee the 
safety of the vaccine now being. 
produced? What about  get- 
ting the persons responsible for. 


the “bungling” out of governs — 


ment? What about getting morg, 
laboratories producing vaccine, | 


under the supervision of state _ 


ue ah he se ~e 
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Las Vegans Don t Like to Talk About the Bomb 


By MILLIE SALWEN 


HUGE COME-ON SIGNS blinking and blazing at 8 am... . uniformed cops 
lounging in the corner of the gambling house, on duty to see-that you don't disturb the 
gamblers . . . honky-tonk Fremont St. out-dazzled now by “The Strip,” where the lush, 


low-slung ranch-type gambling 
dens edge the desert... . 

But the most astounding thing 
about the gaudy town is this: from 
a first glimpse, youd think every- 
one in the world but Las Vegans 
are concerned about the atom 
bomb, blasting periodically at the 
Yucca Flats proving grounds 60 
miles from here. 

Maybe they discuss it in priv- 
ate . . . maybe the army brass has 


told them what to say to tourists 
. . . but on the streets, nobody 
talks about the bomb. : 

Mention children, or gambling, 


LAS VEGAS, Nev. 


ee ee we 


“Where did you say you were 


one feller there, he got it. Out at 
from?” 


the site.” He shrugged matter-of- 

factly. “He was afraid for his wife} [| felt their eyes on me until I 

and kids, how they'd make out.|went to change a dollar to feed 

And now, ‘they tell me, he's doing | the pot-bellied slot machines. Then 

all right, comin’ along.” |they relaxed and tumed away. 
Near us, his back half-turned 
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* 
away, a tall Indian man was pol-. 


sep age 2 _ AT THE change counter the 
ishing the brass fixings on the*door. | }earty man gave a big-chested 
Now a wry smile quirked at the : 


ug laugh when we discussed it. 
corners of his mouth. I asked how | 


4< 


., | “We're strong men!” His hands 
he felt. With a level look, he said,}, ~ Mee Py 
“Tt does no good to be afraid.” bre down into the drawer-ful of 


: change. “Look, the worst that can! 
He lifted his shoulders help-|fappen, you'll die.” Expertly, he 
lessly. flipped. out 20 nickels towards me, 


the clean desert.air or the new sky- 
scraper club, and youre in a lively 
conversation. But one word of the 
A-bomb tests brings on a mild case 
of deafness. Then, when you pur- 
sue the matter, there's the fast. 
chatter of bravado. 

Beneath that, there are lurking 
fears, fatalistic philosophies, even 
a full-blown Las Vegas myth. 

Behind the counter at the nov- 
elty store the rangy blonde woman. 
flashed a bright hello. We talked’ 
awhile, then I asked her what it 
was - like, being so ‘close to the 
tests. The smile: froze a pilnent.| 
then she said briskly: : 

“We're so used to them we don't 
even go out to look, any more. 
Besides, they're all over, now.” 

Why, no, I said, surprised, an- 
other, final test was scheduled for 
the next morning. She looked blank. 
“Well, anyway, she said, “they're 
perfectly safe. The government 
wouldn't shoot them if there’s any | 
danger of fallout. You know,” she! 
said with pride, “the last test was’ 
postponéd nine days! It’s pertectly 
safe.” Her face clouded. 

“Well, that one time,” she hesi-' 
tated, “last vear, something went 
wrong. There was a fallout... .” 
She waved toward the north. 

“Any people * 

She nodded wordlessly. Then. 
with a quick shake of her head 
she added, “But that was in Utah.” 

. ’ 


AT THE corner: newsstand the 
weathered litthe man grinned at. 
mention of the bomb. “Those shots. 
are something to see! The red fire- 
ball, and then sometimes after, the 
blast’ll rattle your teeth.” He, 
laughed when I looked concern- 
ed. “Don’t¢bother none of us. Why, 
I've been here 22 
place in the world.” 

Fallout was nothing to worry 
about, he assured me. I told him 
that back in my home state of. 
New Jersey, 2,000 miles 
fallout of radioactive dust from. 
the tests had allegedly ruined film| 
in the duPont factory, so I wasn’t, 
sO sure. 

He sobered, look at me_ un- 
believingly, then laughed out: 

“Did you see it? . Naaah! } 
Nothin’ to it.” He paused. “Well, 


AUTOMATION — Facts and 


By GORGE MORRIS 

WALTER REUTHER in 
his speeches on automation 
usually makes the point, as 


he did at the CIO’s conference | 


on automation, that “we have 


the competent engineers but not! 


the social scientists’-—“we have the 
technological knowhow but our so- 
cial engineering is far behind.” 
He usually follows with a plea for 
“finding the answers” to the prob- 
lems: of the displaced workers, 
scrapped skills, declining mass pur- 
chasing power and all the rest of 
the by-products of technological 
advancement .and automation in 
particular. And Reuther inevitably 
goes on to play on anti-Commu- 
nism, to warn that .if we dont 


vears. Healthiest, 


Further down the street I step-|“It’s all_a gamble.” I lost the 
ped from the brilliant morning nickels at the rate of one every 
sunshine into the halt-dusk ot “ge and one-half seconds, 
Golden Nugget. Aigles of one-arm-| J, 4 nae , 

1 the car, as we drove down 
ed bandits gleamed with twin fo, a Jook at the Strip, we turned 
nar nag of — each on the radio for the news, and 
machine. Dozens of people. clust-!,..4; aS wil 
ered silently around the huge green| ed ee oe ee 
a goon — pois Fay" re the million dollars’ worth of fun at the) 
pace not intent on the slot ma-| Horseshoe Club.” ... “Make your| 
chines or th e dice tables were the car feel like a fire-ball: Get Nutro- 
two cops in the corner. I went! ite.” , . . “Come to the Las Vegas 
over. They were friendly enough (Club, the home of jackpots, the 
until I nase Aesgers base now jackpot headquarters, the jackpot 
it was, working so Close to the roundhouse, the jackpot empor- 
tests. tum!” 

He flicked a glance Over his | We waited until the newscast 
shoulder to the other policeman, | was over and realized that, this 
then said quickly, “Oh, we're not|once at last, the Las Vegas station 
afraid. had omitted the story of the final 

He took anvther look-at me and test. 

in’ a more official tone,! Along the half-mile of road that! 


. 
“> 
2 


away, | 


Gambling houses line Fremont St. in Las Vegas, 60 miles from Yicca Flats. 


iyanee, then even atomic and hev-' knows only too well, that no per-' 
‘drogen bombs wont Save our “fee manent remedy for the unwanted | 
enterprise” system and Commu-iefferts of automation or any other 
nism will win the “battle of the!technological changes, is possible. 
minds.” under capitalism. That does not: 
mean that the proposals of the CIO 


* 
REUTHER’S “social engineer- 
ing’ line is really a twisting of the 
views he held: a generation back 


are futile. On the contrary, those 
on the left, and the Marxists in par- 


sloped, the clubs painted flashing muted 


of the clubs, and wandered through. 


for a program to meet automation | 


> 


“Last year,” she hesitated . . . “something went wrong... . 


Hawaiian shirt showed 
yellow, pastel green, orange and,us around. “Youve never seen 
lavendar . . . their signs advertis- anything like it,” he told us, and 
ed the top names of entertainment: he was right. On the softest car- 
Tommy Dorsey, Liberace, Helen pets, under the glowingest lights, 
Traubel, Maxie Rosenbloom. . . .{he spoke of the bomb, and his 
+ Lm : —_ ? 
: “There's no danger,” he = said. 
WE PULLED up in front of ONE |“O£ course we're — to it, the 
only thing, they tell you not to look 
at the light. It might hurt your 
eves. That first one, that was a 
secret, but after, they tell you. . . 
{There's no harm. Just that once 
with the cattle.” 


What happened, I wondered. 

“Oh, the cattle all turned grey. 
But that was all... You know how 
[ teel? Everything's written down. 
Your life is all marked out on a 
calendar. Everything th.t happens: 
it cant be stopped.” He flipped a 
hand toward the ceiling. “That 
chandelier could fall on you, any 
time. It’s all decided before-hand.” 

“Even the cattle?” I asked, 
Taughing. But he was dead seri- 
ous. “Yes, the cattle, too. This is 
Imy firm belief.” We walked be- 
tween the gaming tables. His head 
was turned down, broodingly. . 
“my tirm belief,” he repeated. 

Suddenly he looked up. “Did 
you know,” he demanded, “that 
its all happened before?” I was 
icontused, .“The bomb,” he ex- 

; ws 
plained impatiently. “The whole 
world blew up once before.” He 
lapsed into a long quiet. “Well,” 
he said as we shook hands, “I’m 
still eating and sleeping.” 

The door to the office was open. 
Inside a young girl was sortirg 
pencils. For some reason I could 
not locate I felt at home, as though 
I knew her. 

“It’s the accent,” sne lauyued, 


(Continued on Page 14) 


ction. 


(Third of a Scvies) © 


or wages for a year. What after'dous strides in the Soviet Union 
that? Even the most advanced of and the other lands of socialism. 
the proposals, the 30-hour week,! The most outspoken enemies of 
would still not halt the drive for the Soviet Union acknowledge the 
still more automation to throw | technological progress it is mak- 
thousands of 30-hour-a-week work- | ing. 

ers on the scrap-heap of unemploy-| But in the land of socialism no 
ment. So with respect to higher one puts the issue “Automation, a 
wages and increased mass purchas-; }Jlessing or a curse?” Public own- 
ing power. It is a race in which | ership of all the major means of 


when he advocated socialism and/|ticular.. are the most vigorous sup- 


spoke in glowing terms of the So- 
viet Union where he spent a year. 
In those days he held the Marxist 
view that it impossible to span 
under capitalism the widenin 
chasm between production a 


surance doesn’t solve the problem 
of underpayments of wages and 
unemployment. But the workers 
have no alternative but to strug- 


provements, or they'll fall farther 
behind in their struggle for sur- 
vival under capitalism. 

_ Similarly with respect to auto- 
warns. that unless : 


make ‘it possible, it Wage as even the auto triea con- 


have the “social engineers” and th 
“sooial” “‘arniswers . that imust "go 


° 


porters of those measures. A raise | technological 


, ahead. 


in wages or in unemployment in- 


gle day after day for such im-, 


|the agenda of America. 
mation. The Guaianteed Annual 
cedes would only guarantee work: 


changes are far production, the absence of capi- 

‘talism, the elimination of exploita- 
* tion of workers in all the basic 
‘ NEVERTHELESS, there is no industries makes every technologi- 
alternative for the workers (except cal advance—certainly automation— 


big and small demand in th 
gram labor is advancing, until the 
time when socialism would be on 


Automation is not a peculiar- 
ly American, development. It is 
worldwide and, it need. hardly be | 
added here, it is: making tremen- 
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Big Four Peace Talks Panic 
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Hate-Russia Politicians 


By ERIK BERT 


THE MOST INTERESTING, if not the most significant, discussion of foreign 
policy from any capital spokesman last week was provided by an underling in the Eisen- 
Millard Cass, —_—— Une a of Labor, spoke at a pub- 


hower. administration. 
lic meeting of the Men’s Club of! »-, 
Ohef Sholom Temple in Norfolk,| 
Va., his home town, on the “Eco- 
nomic Challenge of Peace.” 


Cass asked: can the U.S. meet 
this challenge? He answered yes, 
and told whv he thought we 
could switch from. a cold war 
economy to a more peaceful way} 
of life. 

Cass’ speech is important be- 
cause, in his home town, he was 
talking about the perspectives the 
people have in mind, which are 
rarely dealt with by politicians of. 
either party. 

Cass said it was appropriate to 
consider “what will happen to our 
economy if the outlook for peace 
continues to improve’ as a result 
of Big Four talks. 

The “complete abolition 
armed forces’ will not be pos- 
sible, Cass felt, in a w orld that is 


“one-third Communist? | 
* 


BUT HE DID project 
possibilities: 
° A “reduction 


in 


nuclear weapons. a 


2 | Saesee 
these |’ 


armaments. ture 


O04 SPECS r= ge 89y0*. COO Oo DE . 
060-4 200. Mod ¥2 < oe COOR © 
o.~ cocoo 


evita Uns ges 


Outlaw A-Bombs 


MIAMI.—Nine thousand dele- 
gates to the Southern Baptist 
convention, representing eight 
million Baptists, adopted reso- 
lutions expressing sharp criti- 
cism of advocates of “preventive 
war and callmg for a ban on 
atomic weapons. Delegates 
urged leaders of government to 
carry on in “unfaltering pursuit” 
of the goal of world peace, and 
recommended immediate efforts 
toward effective agreements out- 
lawing atomic weapons and re- 
duction in armaments. 

(In Atlantic City, N. J., the 
American Baptist Convention 
adopted a resolution endorsing 
negotiation between the U. S. 
and China for a cease-fire in the 
Formosa Straits.) 


© Reduction 
oF - US. 


short period of years. 


| 


jand at home; and the desperate 


WASHINGTON. 


e “Either a sharp Or a steady| 
but gradual decline in defense ex-| 


penditures.” 

These perspectives, to which 
Cass addressed himself within the 
context of -devout adherence to 
the Eisenhower policy, stand in 
glaring contrast to the hysteria- 
screeching that occupies the time 
of other politicians here. 

* 

INDEED, all of the week’s de- 
velopments were a tribute to the 
tremendous tide for peace. abroad 


efforts to keep up this cold war 
were so defensive they only em- 
phasized the great new opportu- 
nities open to the peace support- 
ers. 
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THE WORKER 


A striking situation is the! 
Knowland-Dulles double play on 
Germany. On Sunday, Senator 
William F. Knowland (R-Calif) 
told the College Press Conference 


“in the near fu- 
“defense expendi- 
on a world-wide basis and some'tures and our armed forces by! 
kind of limit ition on the use of say one-fourth in one year or over, 


SES SESS So PESSESICS See ESEE Sae oc coestceessecece: | | 


in a TV broadcast that “we should 
support the Adenauer 
ment” in “any efforts” it. makes 
against neutr ality for Germany. 
On Tuesday, in his press conter- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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World Labor Parle y Gives Cold 
Shoulder to Meany's War Whoops 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE LEADERS of the American Federation of Labor, prior to their departure 
for the Vienna congress of the Interpational Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICF 
TU), sought to remove the blot of ° Knowlandism off themselves by publicly withdraw- 


THE WEEK INWORLD AFFAIRS 


© British Mandate fer Peace 


© Yugoslav-Soviet 


' THE MANDATE of the Brit- 
ish electorate, though the results 
are not known at this writing, is 

for a real policy of reaching 
agreement with the Soviet Union 

- and China. Even ’ Conservative 
Prime Minister Eden «criticized 
Presidént Eisenhower's effort to 
keep the Big Four meeting down 
to a two dr three-day meeting. 

* 

i 

' CLOSER relations and friend- 
ship between the Soviet Union 
and Yugoslavia were—cemented 
by the meeting in Belgrade be- 
tween Soviet leaders Khrush- 
chev, Bulganin, Mikoyan and 
Yugoslav leaders ‘Tito, Kardelj 
and Rankovic. An editorial in 
Pravda noted “that the working 
people in the USSR and in Yugo- 
slavia have the same basic inter- 
ests, the interests of the interna- 
tional working class movement 
and the same ultimate aim of the 
working class. . ...” 

* 


ITALIAN Socialists and Cofn- 
munists in, parliament protest- 
ed the plan to send American 
troops scheduled for evacuation 
from Austria to Italy. Meanwhile 
the State Department was pump- 
ing dollars and warnings into 
Italy urging the Italians not to 
Jisten to their president, Gio- 
vanni Gronchi. Gronchi, a left 


Friendship 


this at the upcoming Big Four 


meeting. 
* 


INDIAN representative Kris- 
hna Menon returned from Peking 
and indicated he was ready to 
pursue contacts with the U. S. 
to spur talks with China proposed 
by Chou’ En-lai. Indonesia’s 
po Ali Sastroamidjojo left 
or China and indicated his readi- 
ness to promote similar negotia- 


tions. 
. 


AN AUSTRIAN trade dele- 
gation left Moscow to discuss 
terms of stepped up two-way 
trade between the two compan- 
ies. . . . Norway negotiated a 
$34 million trade pact with the 


Soviet Union. Norway will send 


mainly food and consumer goods 
to the USSR and the Soviet 
Union will send oil products, 
automobiles, grain and raw ma- 


terials. 
* 


AGREEMENT was reached 
between Japan and the Soviet 
Union to open negotiations on 
a peace treaty in London June 
1. The Japanese have indicated 
their desire to increase trade 
with both the Soviet Union and 
China and to normalize diplo- 


matic relations. 


* 
IN MOROCCO, Algeria and 


wing Christian Democrat, favors 
participation of labor in the Ital- 
Jan “government. 


SECRETARY of State Dulles. 


has said that the U. S. govern- 
ment will oppose a settlement of 
the cold war through neutraliz- 
ing a Tr treat The So- 
viet Union has proposed that 
Germany, like Austria,. pledge 

‘coalition 


not to join any _military 


directed ‘against any: of the four 
pore, rere: oppose 


ze 


Tunisia the flames 
colonial war spread as French 
authorities reported they had 


:sSlan 49 North Africans last 


week. Several French soldiers 
weer killed. 

ERICH OLLENHAUER, 
chairman of the German So- 
cial Democratic Party called for 
a halt to the rearming program 
while the Big Four negotiated 
for an all-European collective se- 


curity system: Rear rene: | 


none of the powers. 


of anti- | 


ing a preventive-war type statement 
they had just approved and _ re- 
placing it with a declaration minus 
the worst parts. 

It didn’t do them any good, 
however, A. H. Raskin, the New 
York Times correspondent wired 
from Vienna that differences be- 
tween the American and the other 
countries have sharpened. 

“So tense is the feeling in the 
inner councils of the world labor 
‘group,’ wired Raskin, “that AFL 
representatives found themselves 
being denounced as advocates of 
preventive war... . 

Raskin further wrote that the 
Europeans “feel this is the time to 
walk softly and leave the entire 


\field to the heads of states in the 


forthcoming big four talks.” 

They further argue for a “soft- 
pedaling” on re baiting, wrote 
Raskin, “lest the organization be 
accused of becoming a stooge. of 
the State Department in the ‘cold 


> »> 


war. 
“The real conflict here is be- 


tween the neutralism of much of 
the Free World’s labor and the 
hard line advocated by the Amer- 
icans,” said the Vienna dispatch. 

IN AN EARLIER story Raskin 


(Continued on Page 13) 


govern- 


‘THE CASE OF THE 34 EDITORS — 


FREEDOM of: the press has tended to become some- 
thing like the weather, about which, in the aphorism of 
Mark ‘Twain, everybody talks but nobody—or almost no- 
body—does anything. The most rockribbed conservative 
is willing to commit himself to the hilt (verbally, that is) 
on the “absolute freedom of the press.” (See Herbert’ Hoov- 
ers speech to the AP on April 22, 1929.) And there isn’t 
a big daily in the U.S. which isn’t ready to defend this 
cardinal right—except when it happens to be the right of 
a newspaperman who is a Communist or is alleged to be a 
Comunist. : | 

What we want to know is what it will take to persuade 
these gentlemen to go forth and do battle for 34 of their 
eolleagues ft present undergoing persecution because of 
the Comunist or alleged Communist views of the publica- | 
tions for which they write. 

The isue was posed last week in a letter to the Inter- 
American Press Association by Alan Max, managing editor 
of this paper. The IAPC had just anounced with justifi- 
able pride that through its: efforts the Nicaraguan gov- 
ernment had been compelled to’ free Dr. Chamorro, edi- 
tor of La Prensa, whom-~-Dictator Somoza had jailed on - 
charges that he plotted to overthrow the government. Of 
the 34 journalists, on whose behalf Max. asked the IAPC 
to act, ten, including John Gates, editor of this paper, have 
been convicted .on the patently false. testimony of paid - 
informers of violating the Smith thought control Act. The 
remaining 24 face deportation or denaturalization under 
the equally repressive McCarran-Walter Act because of 
their writing in opposition to the policies of our om em- 
ment. ‘ 

One of these is Cedric Belfrage, National Guardian 
editor, jailed without bail in a case that arose from his 
Opposition to that well known advocate of a throttled 
press, Joe McCarthy. 

We urge that the editors who performed such com- 
mendable service to a free press in the case of Dr. Cham- 
orro now concern themselves with the cases of the 34 U.S. 
journalists. You, the reader, can help by passing this sug- 
gestion along to your own local newspaper. 


DO-NOTHING CONGRESSMEN 


- IT IS REPORTED that the Democratic National 
Committee will begin next month an intensive campaign 
to keep the South Democratic in the 1956 Presidential and 
Congressional elections. 

The truth of the matter is that such a “campaign” has 
been going on all during this session of Congress, not with 
an eye to the Negro and white working people of the 
South, but to the Dixiecrats. 

Southern Democrats, through the odious seniority 
rule, get the chairmanships of most committees when the 
Democrats controi Congress. They use these posts to choke 
off passage of the labor, civil rights program on which the 
Democrats won the-previous election. 

The House Education and Labor Committee, which 
should be one of the most_responsive committees, has 
been ham-strung by the delaying tactics of its chairman, 
Rep. Barden of North Carolina. School construction legisla- 


lion—with provisions that funds go only to states which 
actually abolish segregation and with AFL proposals that 
prevailing union scales be incorporated—is anathema to 
to the Southern Democratic leaders. So, also is labor's key 
economic demand for a $1.25 minimum wage, now gath- 
ering dust within the same committee. _ 

It is good to see that Rep. Wier of Minnesota—one of 
the handful of trade unionists in Congress—is trying to or- 
ganize some heat on behalf of these measures. But where | 
are the rest of the labor-backed Democrats? How can they 
sit by and permit the Dixiecrats and Republicans to unite 
against the demands of labor and the Negro people? That 
is the surest way to hand ‘56 on a platter to the GOP. 

6 Session of Congress is nearing an end. The phrase 


of Harry Truman’s about the GOP-controlled 8ond Con- 


being a “do-nothing” Congress applies with a 


vengeance to the Democratic-controlled 84th. If the pic- 


in the. remaining weeks, the labor move- 


qt ment will have to abe emergency steps to change it. _, : 
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Spotlight Turning on Rosenberg laformanes 


By HAL HARPER. 


wes Be es ay eae a Sc Ne _— ee 
Sah as SSNs 


THE MOOD of the American people boda y is one of profound skepticism about the reliability | ae 
of government informers. The revelations of Harve y Matusow, Lyle Watson and Marie Natvig, the re-;. 
cantation of Thad Mason, the mounting evidence of discrepancies i in the testimony of key govern- < 


ment witnesses in several 
score political trials, has 
prompted many influential; 
persons and newspapers to 


question whéther a reconsid- 
eration of the verdicts might not be 
in order. . | 

Whatever may be said with re- 
spect to these various political 
trials goes double in the case of 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg and 
Morton Sobell. While the Rosen- 
bergs cannot be brought back from 
their graves, their innocence can 
be vindicated and Sobell can be 
brought back from that living death 
of Alcatraz prison. 

For a careful study of the tes- 
timony and record of the six gov- 
ernment informers upon whose 
“evidence” they were convicted 
was-released last week by the Com- 
mittee to Secure Justice for Mor- 
ton Sobell. It establishes conclus- 
ively that these six informers are 
unreliable and lacking in integ- 
rity—that they are and were un- 
deserving of the credence put in 
them by juri¢s and newspaper 
readers. 

The six: Elizabeth Bentley, Max 
Elitcher, Harry Gold, David. 
Greenglass, Ruth Greenglass and 
Benjamin Schneider. _~ 

Ted Jaccbs of the Sobell com- 
mittee declared: “There is a need 
for a complete investigation of 


Puta, 


nell’s melodrama of alleged “es 
pionage™ 
ley admitted that she had never 
met Sobell nor -the Rosenbergs be- | 
fore the trial of the three conduct- 
ed by New York Federal. Judge 
Irving R. Kaufman in 1951. Never- 
theless Kaufman admitted her “tes- 
timony 
tive’ for espionage. 


conduct of the Justice Department 
in its use of such witnesses to con-. 
vict the Rosenbergs, Morton So- 
bell, and other victims. Let us ex-| 
pose such sordid practices by win- 
ning justice for Morton Sobell.” 

Here is the proof — individual 
by individual—these six: 

* 


ELIZABETH BENTLEY-The 
glorified “Spy Queen” in Biow- 


and “subversion.” Bent- 


in evidence to show “mo- 


“evidence” 


Her helped cinch 


Rosenberg- Sobell 


conviction | 


ley testimony supplied ‘the “miss-| 
ing link” to provide motive for 
“spying of which the defendants. 
were accused. Bad luck, in the! 
shape of truth, has since caught’ 
up with Bentley. Thirty-seven con-| 
tradictions and frauds in her tes- 
timony against William Henry 
Taylor were exposed in a state- 
ment by Mr. Taylor to the Inter-| 
national Organizations Employees 
Board on March 28, 1955. Taylor’ 
was impugned on a “loyalty” | 
charge by Bentley, and retained) 
California ex-Congressman Byron 
Scott as his attorney. Scott and 
others have carefully examined her 
testimony before various courts and 
legislative committees against num- 
erous citizens. 


For example, this “witness” once 
testified that William Ludwig UIl-| 
man tipped her in advance about 
General James Doolittle’s air raid )j 
on Tokyo which occured April 
18, 1949, Ullman, she testified wae 
then a specialist in the govern- 
ment’s devoloping B-29 aerial war- 


Ve # on 


ELIZA BE TH BENTLEY 


fare program. 
This was impossible. For Mr. 
Uliman was still employed by the! 


U. S. Treasury Department on that the material to” ‘a Russian contact.” !'David .Greenglass who backed his 


fessed 
‘Prosecutors Irving Saypol and Roy 


ee six witnesses and of the date. War Department records dis- 


close that he did not enter the 

military service till October 1942— 

half a year after the Tokyo raid. 
* 

MAX . ELITCHER-—He §s styled 
himself the “best friend” of Mor- 
ton Sobell. 

“If you do not believe the tes- 
timony of Max Elitcher, as it per- 
tains to Sobell, then you must ac- 
quit the defendant Sobell.” 

These were the words spoken 


{to the jury by Judge Kaufman as 


the jurors retired to render their 


verdict in the Rosenberg-Sobell 


case. 
Yet, Max Elitcher was a con- 
perjurer before Federal 


Cohn ever put him on the stand 
to help frame Sobell and the Ros- 
enbergs. 

He admitted under -questioning 


the 
was reviewed by the U. S. Court! 
of Appeals, Judge Jerome N. Frank 
declared, in a written opinion that} timony: 
if the jury believed her, the Bent-| 


sworn falsely to a government loy- 


alty oath and therefore feared pros- 


ecution. Here is a sample of his tes- 


Defense Attorney: So you have}: 
lied under oath? 

Elitcher: Yes. 

Defense Attorney: 
worried about it? 

Elitcher: Yes. 

(Page 278, printed trial record). 

Also on the stand, Elitcher ad- 
mitted that he was hoping for the 
best for himself by placing his); 
tongue at the disposal of the De- 
partment of Justice. As a “reward,” 
jhe was given immunity from old 
perjury charges in connection with 
the loyalty oath case and never 
indicted. 

Dr. Harold C. Urey, Nobel prize 
winning atomic scientist, labelled 
Elitcher’s story as “most . uncon- 
vincing’ after reading the full trial 
record. 


Were you 


x 


* 

HARRY GOLD—One discrep- 
ancy after another can be found 
in his testimony reproduced in the 
trial record. But one conspicuous 
example follows: 

At the trial, Gold contended that 
he obtained vital information from 
David Greenglass in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, before boarding a 
train to New York and handing 


How he lied has since been es- Se 
tablished by the noted American ee 


ley. 
Carefully he traced the path al- 


author and playwright, John Wex- 4 


legedly taken by the informer. G old! . s 
had testified that he was abso- q 


lutely certain that he had left Al- 
buquerque on Sunday afternoon, 
June 3, 1945. He went into elab- 


orate detail, alleging that he ar-|@ : 


rived-in New-York after a closely- 
timed trip on Tuesday night, June 
dD, to keep a “spy” rendezvous at 
10 p.m. 

Mr. Wexley went checking to 
the Albuquerque  stationmaster. 
The schedule showed that-no train 
left for New York at all on the 
afternoon of June 3—and no other 
trains could have possibly gotten 
Gold into that city before Wed- 
nesday, June 6. 


DAVID GREENGLASS-So ig- 


norant of scientific matters that he 


Ss bat ee Se A CRONE: 
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failed in 8 out of 8 courses in| Biggs 


Brooklyn Polytechnical High 
School, claimed to have stolen the 
‘secret’ of the atomic bomb by 
cavaaiduaind on the conversa- 


tion of scientists while working atl ® 


the Los Alamos, New 


bomb project. 

During the trial, 
that Harry Gold had been sent 
to him by Julius Rosenberg to ob- 
tain the secret information — regard- 
ing the atomic bomb. But «after 
the trial a French newspaper 
shocked by the frame-up pub- 
lished photostats of office memo- 
randa from Greenglass’ attorney, 
O. John Rogge. In one memo- 
randum Greenglass is recorded in 
his own handwriting as saying to 
the FBI: } 

“I didn’t know who sent Gold 
to me.” 

Greenglass admits also in the 
memoranda that he permitted the 
FBI agents who staged the frame- 
up to put words into his mouth, 
Describing one false and incrimi- 
nating statement suggested by the 
operatives to _him, 
wrote: 


Mexico, 


he asserted} 


DAVID GREENGLASS 


Greenglass| testimony at the Rosenberg- Sobell 
ltrial but expressed very unflatter- 


“I didn’t remember this, but I ing opinions of him in confiden- 


allowed it in the statement.” 
* 


tial discussions with her attorneys. 
She admitted in the Rogge Memo- 


RUTH GREENGLASS—Wife of randa that her husband had a 


(Continued on Page 10) 


Fresh Winds Across the Campus 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 
. «FRESH WINDS are’ blow- 


ing across the college camp-| o¢ 


uses, according to Alita Let- 
‘win, recently. out of school, 


who has just returned from a 
tour of universities- in five states. 
There is renewed interest, she 
found, in maintaining academic 
freedom, and im. asserting students’ 
right to hear’ people of differing : 
opinions, inclading Marxists. : 
_. Last month, scores of colleges 
observed Academic Freedom 
Week, an event sponsored by the 
National Student Association. Cam- 
pus organizations, including many 
not markedly liberal, joined in the 
celebrations. It was during this 
period that Miss Letwin, who is 
national student secretary of the 
Labor Youth League, made her 
_ trip and her observations. 

“Every place I visited there was 
an Academic Freedom Week, with 
a program sponsored by the stu- 
dent government grou Various 
Organizations would plan a coor- 
dinated program like the Young 
Republicans, Young Democrats, 
the. NAACP, dance groups, and so 
on, she said, 


n, 


* 

THE PURPOSE of her tri 
pie marily, to visit Labor Youth 
gue groups in Ohio, Michi 
Wisconsin, and Minneapolis. ile 
many students ee to commu- 
nity LYL clubs, e admin- 
istrations, out of cold war hysteria, 


was, 


have denied the youth club a place! 
on the campus. 


An exception is the University 

Wisconsin where the week’s 
program opened with a statewide 
TV broadcast, “Quiz the Professor” 


where a university teacher discuss- 


ed the right of Communists to 
teach. Panel discussions on civil 
liberties were held with people in 
the community; the anti-Mc- 
Carthy record, “The Investigator” 
was played at student gatherings; 
a professor who boycotted a sci- 
entific conference; a student com- 
mittee to oppose legislation set- 
ting up a state witchhunt was 
formed. 


“On every campus, the students 
are more persistently against Mc- 
Carthy and McCarthyism than 
formerly,” 
* a new thing, too—this beginning. 


uestion whether Communists | | 


should have the right to teach. 

Last year, students accepted the 

ban without questioning. This 

year it was an issue in most of the 
campus programs.” 
* 


CHICAGO University students, 
she told, had formed a ‘com- 
mittee. of about 100 campus or- 
ganizations to o ge the Broyles 
“thought control” bills which are 
now before the state legislature. 


against it, that the ban was lifted. 


and a major victory was the elim- 
ination of the loyalty oath for 
ROTC members. 

“At Antioch College and at 
Oberlin, in Ohio, student organiza- 
tions had been asked to furnish 
the administration with complete 
membership lists of their mem- 
berships. They protested, and. fi- 
nally won their point. 

“At the University of _ Illinois, 
there liad been a longstanding ban 
on all political speakers. A student 
referendum was so overwhelmingly 


The most exciting of the vic- 


‘tories won, and the most generally 


*|from eight 


been won against housing bias,!supported, she felt, was the cam- 
pus movement to win admission 
for eleven student and youth edi- 


tors from the Soviet Union who 
had been invited to visit universi- 


ties here. 
” 


LAST AUGUST the State De- 
partment refused the Soviet youth 
permission to’ visit on the grounds 
that schools were closed. In No- 
vember, they reapplied for admis- 
sion, this time invited by Swarth- 
more (Penna.) and Oberlin stu- 
dents..A letter to the State Dept. 
colleges, including 
these two, urged their admission. 


Invitations to visit another score | 


she observed. “There| - p= 


“Another thing I learned from} 


my trip is how many important 


victories are being won by stud-|, 


ents in campus strug. 
Various gare race 


LBae & 
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‘of colleges, had been sent to the 
Soviet group; and the question had 
heen discussed on a hundred more 
campuses by the time the State 
Dept. agreed to grant them visas. 

By the time it seemed certain 
that the students would visit this 
country, over-a hundred campuses 
had sent them invitations. The 
movement was temporarily stym- 
ied, however, when the State Dept. 
insisted the group submit to fin- 
gerprinting and other restrictions. 
Now even more students are ask- 
ing that the State Dept. lift these 
remaining barriers to the visit and 
a group ef U.S. studwents will 
visit the Soviet Union this year. 

* 

ANOTHER hopeful sign of the 
return of a democratic spirit to the 
universities, according to Miss Let- 
win; is the growing interest she 
found in hearing from Marxist 
speakers their point of view. 

Students at the University of 
Pennsylvania, for example, invited 
a Communist Part 
address a nolitical science class. 
At Cornell University (NY), Stud- 
ents for Peace asked Simon Ger- 
son to take part in a debate. How- 
ard Salsam, author of works on 
Marxist philosophy, spoke at 


| Michigan U’s Academic Freedom 


Week; New York’s City College 
invited Doxey Wilkerson to its 
campus — and there were many 


other instances. 
For the first time in ‘aout 


years, the fog of repression on the 


campuses’ is” bogigeing: clear. Aiad 


rata} 


des a e ross 
. 


spokesman to. 
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Court Jolt to Un- Americans 


SUNDAY, MAY 29, 1955 


Vindicates Rights Backers 


By ROB F. HALL 


THIS STORY begins in the House of Representatives on Aug. 


10, 1950, when 


John S. Wood of Georgia, then chairman of the House Un-American Committee marched 
bulging with contempt citations against 53 progressive 


into the House, his brief case 
Americans. Or perhaps we should 
say it began June 21, 1950, when 
Phil Bart, the business manager of 
_the Daily Worker, was hauled be- 
fore the Un-Americans. Or going 
further back, to Nov. 29, 1949, 
when the Un-Americans summon- 
ed Julius Emspak, secretary-treas- 
urer, and Thomas Quinn, organizer, 
of the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers Union. 


In any event the House, charged 
with. the hysteria of the times, 
made short work of the citations, 
voting them one after the other, 
with only the late Rep. Vito Mare- 
antonio casting a vote against 
them. The late Gene Cox made 
much of that, taunting the North- 
ern Democrats who formerly had 
voted against the Un-Americans but 


were now keeping a frightened si- » 


lence. 


‘In federal district courts of 
Washington the same atmosphere 
prevailed and many of the 53 who 
were cited were A convicted, 
despite their exercise of their privi- 
leges under the First and Fifth 
Amendments to the Constitution. 
Of the three cases with which we 
are ‘here concerned, Emspak and 
Quinn were sentenced to 6 months 
each, and Phil Bart to three months. 
* 


WHEN the Cases came before 


JULIUS EMSPAK 


the court’s decision the position 
taken by Emspak, Quinn and Bart 
was upheld and the position taken 
by the Un-American Committee, 
the federal district court, and the 
Court of Appeals was rejected. 


In brief the issue was whether 


vision of the Bill of Rights, had 
become as McCarthy and the Un- 
American Committee had sought 
to make it, a dirty word. 
* 
IN HIS appearance before the 


the Fifth Amendment, a basic pro-| 


sufficiently spell out his reliance 
on the Fifth Amendment. They 
complained that he had not said 
outright that an answer would “in- 
criminate” him. They were a part 
of the chorus which has sought to 
narrow down the protection against 
repression which the Fifth provides 
for the people and which has tried, 
moreover, to impress upon the pub- 
lic mind that he who used the 
Fifth Amendment is necessarily 
guilty of dark deeds. ~ 


The significance of the Warren 


decision is that it reasserted a fun- 
rinciple of democratic 


damental 


rights. And although the decision 


was written by Chief Justice Earl 
Warren it incorporated the spirit 
of words uttered at the oral argu- 
ments in January 1954 by twa jus- 


tices, Reprimanding the Justice 
Department attorneys for implying 


that invoking the Fifth Amendment 


implied guilt, Frankfurter told 
them: “This is the kind of interpre- 
tation which is far too generally 
— Some people do so who 
'S 


also a protection for the innocent.” 
* 

AND THE late Justice Robert 

Jackson, then on the court, told 

the government attorney: “Accord- 


ould know better. You go batk 
and tell the Department of Jus-| 
tice that the Fifth Amendment is} 


WEEKLY NOTEBOOK 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 


mew blows at jimecrow housing 


THE STATE Commission 
against Discrimination will 
have no fear of idle moments 
after the Metcalfe - Baker 
bill becomes effective July 
1, Though the provisions of 
the act apply only to publicly- 
assisted housing, it is easy to see 
that this is regarded as only a 
first step toward the goal of 
democracy in fenting, buying, 
or selling, anywhere... and 
the people most affected are not 
the only onés concerned. 

The Bayside Council of 
Churches and Synagogues has 
been conducting its own cam- 
paign among its congregations 
to find homes in that area of 
Brooklyn for colored officers 
and noncoms stationed at Ft. 
Totten, who have to seek out- 
sidg accommodations because of 
overcrowding . . . Levittown 
(LI) housing bias will again be 
challenged, according to the 
proposals discussed at the NY 
State NAACP conference... 


_and Assemblyman Bertram Bak- 


er is constantly being called up- 
on to speak on his bill, or to 
probe some individual instance 


of housing bias. 
* 


FRANCES LEVENSON, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the N.Y. 
State Committee against Dis- 
crimination in Housing, and the 
Rev. Milton Galamison, pastor, 
were scheduled to address 
a rally on housing bias at the 
Siloam Presbyterian Church, in 
Brooklyn, June 3. 


first section of its new $1,200,- 
000 building, replacing an old 
edifice destroyed by fire in 1952. 
The completed building will be 
one of the largest Protestant 
churches in the nation, and will 
house many youth and commu- 
nity activities. 

| * 


A “JUVENILE Protection” 
program is the plan of the Em- 
manuel -Baptist Church, in the 
Ft. Greene area, for reducing 


juvenile delinquency. The once- 
white church has opened its 
doors to the Negro and Puerto 
Rican families who have moved 
into the section, and has sched- 
uled seven-day-a-week- commu- 
nity and recreation activities. 


* 

THREE ‘HUNDRED New 
York Methodist clergymen, meet- 
ing for their state convention, 
voted to petition the 1956 gen-- 
eral conference to eliminate 
segregation in all churches rep- 
resented at the national meeting 
in Minneapolis. They are ask- 
ing the aboliton of the Central 
Conference, a separate Negro 


group. 
* 


“A CHANGE for the good in 
government security hearings” 
was predicted by Attorney Jawn 
Sandifer,. chairman of the NAA- 
CP state Legal Redress Com- 
mittee. He had won reinstate- 
ment with back pay for a Long 
Island government clerk and 
former WAC _ dismissed _ last 
March for “sympathetic associa- 


the Court of Appeals, it was held 
that Emspak and Bart had _ not 
~. “properly” used the Fifth Amend- 


The rally is to win support 


House Un-American Committee 
for the passage of the Zaretski 


ttee) ing to your interpretation, if a per- 
Emspak had said: “Because of thé 


tion” with such defunct organi- 
son claims the Fifth Amendment, 5 


zations as the National Negro 


ment and upheld their sentences. 
A new trial was ordered for Quinn 
which he refused, joining Emspak 
in a demand to the Supreme Court 
for complete acquittal. 

Last Monday, some six years 
after their sordid beginnings in 
the witchhunting seances of the 
Un-American Committee, these 
three convictions were thrown out 
by the U. S. Supreme Court. In 


——— ——— 


hysteria, I think it is my duty to 
endeavor to protect the rights 
guaranteed Ml the Constitution, 
primarily the First Amendment 
supplemented by the Fifth 
Amendment. This committee will 
corrupt these rights. ... I don't 
think this committee has a right 
to pry into my associations.” 


The prosecution and the lower 
courts held that Emspak did not 


he is either a criminal or a liar. 
You know that isn’t so. Innocent 


people claim the Fifth Amend- 


ment.” . 
Warren, in the majority opinion, 
said that a witness may use broad 


long as he indicates that he is util- 
izing the Fifth Amendment’s pro- 


(Continued on Page 11) 


language in refusing to testify so 


Rally of Miss. Negroes Demands 
Justice in Murder of Minister 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


THE MISSISSIPPI White Citizens Councils answered the U. S. Supreme Court's: 
ruling against school segregation with a tirade of racism and “polite” forms of anti-Negro| 
‘campaign erupted in murder in the little town of '_ 


terror. On May 7, 1955, the 


Belzoni. The victim was Rev. 
George W. Lee, 51-year-old min- 
ister and businessman who had re- 
fused the Council's orders to re- 
move his name from the voting 
lists. 

Rev. Lee’s defiance of the new- 
style klan, whose boycott against 
Negro businessmen had driven 
Gus Courts, Negro grocer, out of 
business, was contagious among 


‘Can’t Kill All.’ 
Says State NAACP 


—See Back Page 
Si : ae 
the 2,500 Negroes of Belzoni. 
Some 92 of them who had regis- 
tered. to vote, refused to bow to 
the Council’s demands that they 
disqualify themselves. After Rev. 
Lee was shot while driving his 


ita 


car and was removed alive from) 


the wreckage after the car crashed | 
into a house, Belzoni Negroes re-| 
fused to take the explanation that 


the death was due to the crash. 
* | 


ONE WORD, “Murder,” was) 
the accusation of the members of 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 
T. V. Johnson, Belzoni’s only Ne- 
gro undertaker, noticed in handl- 
ing Rev. Lee’s body that buckshot 
was embedded beneath his skin, 
and thought it strange that the 
lower part of his face should have 
been blown off in an auto acci- 


dent. 
, 
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racist 


. . 


Belzoni Negroes had planned a 
meeting celebrating the first an- 
niversary of the May 17, 1954, 
Supreme Court anti-segregation 
ruling. This. was scheduled for 
Sunday, May 22. The meeting was 


‘turned into a+ protest against the 


murder of Rev. Lee and a rally 
behind the demands that those 
guilty of his death be -brought to 
justice. 2 

This was not a small undertak- 
ing for Mississippi Negroes, -con- 
sidering the terror which had been 


visited wu them. ~ Undertaker 
Johnson, use he refused to 


give up his NAACP membership 
was placed on the so-called boycott | 


list of the White Councils. Gangs 
of terrorists had been reported 


driving through the Negro com-. 


throwing rocks through 
the windows of homes and at 
parked automobiles. Humphrey 
County, in which Negroes com- 
prise a majority of the 24,000 
population, just as they do in Bel- 
zoni (4,071 pop.), was out to main- 
tain “white rule” and Negro ser- 


vility. 


munity, 


* 


AT SUNDAY’S mass meeting 
Dr. A. H. McCoy, president of 
Mississippis state NAACP confer- 
ence, supported by Roy Wilkins, 
NAACP executive secretary who 
flew down from New York, pulled 
no punches. Dr. McCoy, with 
Humphrey County Sheriff I. J. 
Sheldon standing just outside Elk’s 


|Rest where the mass meeting was 


held, declared: 

“The only puzzling thing is why 
the sheriff doesn’t arrest the men 
who did it. Everyone knows who 
is responsible.” 

The sheriff had called Rev. Lee’s 
death “puzzling.” 

It was revealed later, accord- 
ing to the Pittsburgh Courier 
(5-28-55), that Miss Olezia White, 
an important witness in the case 
of Rev. Lee’s murder, had been 
ordered to leave town. Sheriff 
Sheldon pretended not to know 


anythin ) 
shrug Gt the matter by slyly at- 


tributing the ministers death te 


of this and sought to 


bills, which the last legislature 
bypassed, and which would ap- 
ply to bias in all private as well 
as public housing. Meanwhile, 
the Brooklyn Tenants and Wel- 
fare Council, sponsors of the 
rally, are at their headquarters 
Monday and Wednesday eve- 
nings at 7 New York Ave., of- 
fering help to people who want 
to buy, or rent, or have a com- 
plaint to file with SCAD. | 
Another aspect of the bias fight: 
“It is now possible,” says Mrs. 
Laura Hall, the resourceful lead- 
er of the Council, “to open up 
to Jewish families communities 
which heretofore have been 


maintained ‘for white Christians 


only’.” 


: * 
NEXT SUNDAY, June 5, the 
congregation of Concord Bap- 
tist Church will march into the 


at 


Negroes. 

A coroner's jury assembled to 
investigate the cause of Rev. Lee’s 
death issued a meaningless report 


“hemorrhage .and_ probable as- 
phyxiation from a wound, the 
cause for which is not clear.” The 
jury left everything else up to the 
sheriff, 


* 


THE FBI said its inyestigation 
revealed that objects “similar” to 
Number Three buckshot was found 
imbedded in Rev. Lee’s skin. De- 
mands were made by the NAACP 
for a thorough investigation by the 
Department of Justice, not only 
into the murder, but also into the 
existence of a conspiracy to de- 
prive Negroes of their right to cast 
a ballot in Humphreys County. 

Wilkins on his return to New 
York asserted that Mississippi Ne- 
groes “despite the wanton murder 
of Rev. Lee, the economic pres- 
sures of the White Citizens Coun- 
cils . « » Negro leaders in Mississ- 
ippi are not running for cover.” 
He pointed out that this would 
not have been the case 15 years 
ago, 

Rev. Lee’s widow, when con- 
tacted in Belzoni by 
Worker, said she planned to “stay 
in the campaign to see the guilty 
persons brought to justice.” 

In calling the mass meeting, Dr. 


19103.) 4¢ 


which stated death was due to 


* next season. 


Congress and the United Negro 
and Allied Veterans of America. 


* 


THE NATIONAL NEGRO 
Opera Co. Foundation, Ine. is 
attempting to raise funds for a 
Negro opera to be presented 
A banquet this 
weekend at the Hotel New 
Yorker will honor a score of 
Negro artists, including many | 
who have appeared in opera 
roles, such as Robert McFerrin, 
Todd Duncan, Muriel Rahn, 
Camille Williams. They plan a 
Broadway production of Dr. 
Clarence Cameron Whites 
“Ouanga,’ a Haitian opera. 

* | 

A COMMISSION of Inter- 
group -Relations is the new cre- 
ation of the City Council. The 
Mayor will appoint the 15- 
member group and must approve ~ 
any investigation of discrimina- 
tion taken up by them. How- 
ever, the Commission will have 
the power of subpoena and may 
look into complaints of racial 
and religious discrimination 
which are not covered by the 
State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination. 


3 Negro Children 


Admitted in White 


Sehool in Texas 


moe 1 LN, ~ Te. (ee 
Three Negro children are attend- 
ing elementary school with. white 
children at Friona, in Northwest 
Texas, in the states first attempt 
at racial integration in the public 
schools. | 

The historic move was revealed 
by state education officials ~ here. ~ 
About 700 white children are en- 
rolled at the school. Friona school 
superintendent Dalton Caffey told 


reporters, and the three Negro 


The} - 
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would get 


pupils “have been accepted by the 
other children.” They are “very 
congenial,” he added. , 


Negroes: 

“Tet the state, country and the 

world know that we are going to 

continue our fight for freedom.”. 
There were indications at mid- 

week that the Mississippians’ fight 


the national support 
... 1 Aaa at 
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On the Way 


mame nre won ewe e see ee Se eee by ABNER W. BERRY 
Foreign Poliey for 


Patriotic 


THE WAVE of criticism di- 
rected at Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell for his extravagant re- 
marks at Bandung about Negro 


advancement was_ tempered 


somewhat by. the praise he _re- 
ceived for “representing” his 


country's foreign policy. 

This tendency to praise Rep. 
Powell for attacking Chinese 
Premier Chou En-lai and India 
Prime Minister Nehru, stems 
from a wide and uncritical ac- 
ceptance of cold war propa- 
ganda. And in some cases, the 
praise is really protective colora- 
tion to escape the McCarthyite 
minierns and their cry of “Red!” 

George S. Schuyler, almost 
alone among Negro journalists 
in his praise of Sen. McCarthy, 
even went so far as to say Rep. 
Powell should be given a Con- 
gressional Medal a his activi- 
ties at the Bandung conference 
of Asian and African nations. 

And while no other Negro 
journalist went as far in their 
praise of Powell's anti-Commu- 
nism as‘did Schuyler, most of 
them did think he did all right 
on foreiga policy. They complain- 
ed only because he had not told 
the truth about the status of Ne- 
groes in the United States. In- 
stead he left the impression there 
that K was a “mark of distinc- 
tion” to be a Negro here. 

This was the position taken 
by the editors of the Baltimore 


Afro-American, Dr. Marguerite 


Cartwright in the Amsterdam 
News, and Percival .C. Prattis, 
executive editor of the Pittsburgh 
Courier. 

James L. Hicks, - Afro-Amer- 
fcan columnist, was one of those 
who condemned all of -Powell's 
works at Bandung and felt that 
the Harlem Congressman had 
stabbed all colored people in the 
back. Louis Lautier, Afro corres- 
pondent at Bandung, accused 
Powell of being a publicity hound 
and defended both the Negro 
people and the State Department 
against Powell's statements. 

In one way or another the 
“total diplomacy” line, the idea 
that disagreement of Americans 
“ends at the water's edge,” has 
been moted so well with 
blandishments and intimidations 
that it is not surprising to find 
public figures falling in line. It 
was this “total diplomacy” which 
Rep. Powell undoubtedly expect- 
ed to protect him from the sharp- 
er edges of criticism. 

* 


DID Rep. Powell really serve 
the interests of the United States 
and, therefore, of Negro citizens 
as“well, when he sought to iso- 
late the People’s Government of 
China and slander Prime Minister 
Nehru, the elected leader of 
372,000,000 Indians? 

Anyone who has followed for- 
eign policy cannot have missed 
the official acknowledgements 
from American diplomats of the 
persistent pressures from, Asians, 
especially, against the jimcrow 
system in the United States. The 


Negrees 


constant complaints of diplomats 


that their work is hampered by 


racist acts are testimonials to the 
aid which the Asian 
have given Americans in their 


pp li against the hangovers 


ceed Négises, who are 
fully conscious that in fighting 
jimcrow they are helping to ad- 


vance their country as a leader. |: 


of world democracy, cannot pos- 
sibly consider any of the Asian 
peoples who agree with them 
as enemies, either of the United 
States or of the Negro 
True, the cold war di ts, 
behind a constant barrage of 
anti-Communist ganda, say 
that such moral support from 


abroad to democratic moves in | 


the U. S. is initiated by “Com- 
munists.” 
crow is raised by “Communists,” 
the partisans of John Foster Dul- 
+f cry, in order to embarass the 

. Ss 

But isn't it the existence of 
jimcrow and not the criticism of 

it that really embarasses? 

Could only Rep. Powelll’s. per- 
formance at Bandung, if success- 
ful, remove pressures against the 
jimcrow system on the part of 
more than one-half of wes world. 
In attacking Nehru and Chou 
he was pitting the American Ne- 
groes—and the-American people 
—against 900,000,000 people who 
are not enemies. 

(Are the citizens of New York 
enemies of Georgia because they 
dislike Georgia racists?) 

* 


WE, HAVE a name for Negro 
Missi 
who go about defending their 
Governors and protecting their 
local racists as a “patriotic” duty. 
This name doesn't fit Rep. Pow- 
ell, ‘but it should be made clear 
that he was protecting racists at 
Bandung. Racism is an interna- 
tional affair and representatives 
of the U. S. Government are re- 
sponsible for their share of it, 


especially in Africa and in Eu- | 


rope, as Rep. Powell very well 


many bo gued sopeetnatatives of | 


with him, but they most cer- 
tainly are NOT good representa- 
tives of the United States. 


According to a government | 
brief in answer to a 1952 suit | 


by Robeson for return of his 


passport rights, the singer's right | 
to travel abroad was abridged | 
“in view of appellant's frank ad- | 


mission that he has been -tor 


years extremely active politically | 


in behalf of the independence 
of the colonial peoples of Af- 
rica. 


And the brief continued, en- | 
“total diplom- | 


larging on the 
acy line: 


“Though this may be a highly | 
laudable aim, the diplomatic em- _ 


barassment that could arise from 


the presence abroad of such<a | 
_ travelling | 
under the protection of an Amer- — 


political meddler, 


ican passport, is easily imagin- 


le. | 


Criticism of U. S. jim- | 
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JUNE 


“ ‘Long about knee-deep in June 
*Bout the time the strawberries melis 


On the vine.’’ 


JAMES WHETCOMB RILEY. 


JUNE I 

1689. Jacob Leisler led peoples uprising 
in New York colony against tyranny of British 
officials and wealthy merchants and landholders. 

JUNE 3 | 

1862. United States recognized Haiti and 
Liberia as independent states. 

1887. Birthday of Roland Hayes, great Ne- 
gro concert artist. 

1915. Birthday of Moranda Smith, now de- 
ceased, Negro leader of Food and Tobacco Work- 
ers Union; first woman to become regional direc- 
tor of a union in the South. 


JUNE 6 


1775. Birthday of Nathan Hale, young 
American patriot and revolutionist who was shot 
by British as a spy during the Revolutionary War. 


Birthday. of Meranda Smith 


1944. WU.S. joined other Allied forces in D- 
Day invasion of Europe. 
JUNE 7 


1929. Police raided tent colony of strikers 
in Gastonia, N.C.; police chief was killed. Strike 
leaders were framed for murder, convicted, later 
freed. | | 

1937. 15,000 workers of Lansing, Mich., 
took a “labor holiday” against the arrest of pickets 


and won their release. 


JUNE 9 
1950. First two of ten Hollywood figures— 
writers and directors of motion. pictures—were 


sent to prison for refusal to discuss politics with 
House Committee on Un-American Activities. 


Others went to jail later. 


JUNE 10 
1794. Richard Allen started Bethel Church 
(African Methodist Episcopal) in Philadelphia, 
beginning the independent Negro church in the 
U.S. 
1920. United Communist Party of America 
was formed at Chicago convention. 


JUNE ll 


1937. 15,000 shipyard workers in the New 


York City area struck. 
JUNE 13 . 


1950. 540 editorial and business employes 


Anti-Alien Acts, 1798 


‘of New York World-Telegram and Sun struck 


for wage increases. _ 
JUNE 15 


1899. Anti-Imperialist League was founded 
in Boston to oppose annexation of the Philip- 


pines. 
JUNE 17 
1873. Susan B. Anthony went on trial for 


_attempting to cast a ballot in Roehester, N.Y., 


mes 


first anti-alien hysteria in U.S. history 


in violation of existing statutes forbidding women 


to vote. 
JUNE 18 


of 37 slaves involved in revolt for freedom led by 
Denmark Vesey. 
JUNE 19 

1953. Ethel and Julius Rosenberg died in 
electric chair in Sing Sing, framed on a charge 
of conspiracy to commit espionage. The 
world | | 

“We are innocent. This is the whole truth. 
ee ee 
even for the priceless gift of hfe—for life thus 
purchased we could not live out in dignity and 
respect."—From the Resenbergs’ petition to the 
White House for executive clemency. 


JUNE 20 
1858. Birthday of Charles Waddell Ches- 
nutt, Negro novelist. 
JUNE 21 


1877. Eleven “Molly Maguires,” pasha Xe 


of trade union in Pennsylvania coal fields, were 


hanged on framed charges in order to destroy 
miners’ organizations. 
1915.—Birthday of Robert Thompson, Smith 


Taft-Hartiey Passed, 1947 


Act victim. Write him at Atlanta Penitentiary, 


PM B 74236, Atlanta, Ga. 


1798. First of three anti-alien acts was 


by U.S. Congress. : Two were eventually 
by mass pressure, after vd created 


, am: Corotina beeen. 2 mass hanging ~ 


3 peas $e Qed gta Dee it: 


3 


JUNE 23 
1947. Labor Management Relations Act 
(Taft-Hartley Act) was passed, destroying pro- 
tection for labor formerly provided under Wag- 
ner Labor Relations Act and placing new power 
in hands of corporations to curb unions. 
JUNE 25 


1938. Fair Labor Standards Act became law, 
requiring minimum wages and time-and-one-half 


. payment over 40 hours. 


1950. U.S. began war against Republic of 
North Korea, for protection and extension of 
U.S. imperialist interests in Far East. 

JUNE 26 

1894. American Railway Union, led by Eu- 
gene Debs, struck in sympathy with Pullman car 
workers. 

1945. U.S. and 25 other countries became 
the original signatories of -the-United Nations 
Charter. 

JUNE 27 

1872. Birthday of Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
Negro poet. 

1905. Industrial Workers of the World was or- 
ganized by William D. Haywood and Eugene 
V. Debs. 

1925. 
ganized. 

1947, 


International Labor Defense was or- 


Dr. Edward K. Barsky, chairman of 


Rosenbergs Executed, 1953 


Joint Anti-fascist Refugee Committee, and ten 
other members of its Board, were convicted - of 
contempt of Congress and sentenced to jail. They 


had - assisted Spanish Loyalist refugees from 


Franco terror. 
: JUNE 28 


1940. Alien Registration Act (Smith thought- 


control and anti-alien act) became law. 
Completed by Elizabeth Lawson. nt 


Lis iv}! 
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TV Views — 


I Remember Peggy Wood 


EVERY FRIDAY night, after 
the supper dishes are cleared 
away, my family gathers in the 
brightly lit living room to which 
two candles add a pleasant glow 
and turns the TV on to “Mama” 
on Channel’2 at 8. This is a 
running story of the family of a 
Norwegian carpenter in San 
Francisco at the turn of the cen- 
tury, and is a series of sequels 
to the popular “I Remember 
Mama’ film. 

The plot is admittedly of the 
sentimental school of Louisa 
May Alcott, in which the sor- 
rows and snares of the rude 
world are made right by a bene- 
volent Providence. The latest 
story I saw was by coincidence 
given on the verv week that the 
tragic collapse of the Coliseum 
onstruction in Columbus Circle 
killed one workman and injured 
about 50 others. That Friday 
night the “Mama” incident re- 


-," ee. 
Poe n 


PEGGY WOOD 


volved about the father. The 
contractor he works for loses a 


bid to an unscrupulous go-getter, 


and the father finds himself 
working for his boss’ rival. But 
the new boss cuts corneés on 
material and demands fast and 


sloppv work, and the Norwegian 


carpenter finally quits rather 
than endanger lives by making 
unsafe flooring. 


Providence, however, has so 
arranged it that the owner of 
the building being constructed 
overhears the argument, fires 


the greedy contractor, the father 


gets his job back with the good 
old firm and God’s in his heaven 
and all’s right with the. world. 
This is not the real world, it 
is true, but neither is the real 


world to be found in the neurotic 


scenes of so many TV stories. 


> 


f _ By DAVID PLATT 


WALT Whitman, Ameri- 
ca’s greatest poet, was the 
undaunted foe of big bus- 
iness corruption, thought 
control, loyalty oaths, witch- 
hunts and war. Did he not once 
write: “Away with themes, of 
war! Away with war _ itself! 
Hence from my shuddering sight 
to never more return that show 
of blacken’d, mutilated corpses! 
That hell unspent and raid of 


blood, fit for wild tigers or for... 
Jop-tongued wolves, not reason- 


ing men. And in its stead speed 


“industry's campaigns, with-thy 


undaunted armies, engineering, 
thy pennants labor, loosen’d to 
the breeze, thy bugles sounding 
Joud and clear.” — 

Did Whitman not warn his 
countrymen that the “parcel of 
windy... liars,” as he dubbed 
them, were misusing the “great 
word. Americanism” to foul the 
atmosphere with “hatreds, hor- 
rors, partialities, exclusions . . . 
penal conscience laws and test 


oaths’? , 
The Good Gray Poet’s . opin- 


I prefer almost any kind of 
story to those in which it is as- 
sumed that it is the normal func- 
tion of a wife to poison her hus- 
band, or that every young mar- 
ried couple is driven by ambi- 
tion to rob a bank, or that little 
girls threaten the ruin of all the 
adults in their rahge by clever 
lying. 

THE PLAYERS 
have each a 
quality. Robin Morgan, the 
youngest, is winning fame on 
other programs. But Peggy Wood 
is the one I specially like to write 
about. Peggy Wood, as “Mama,” 
is the lovable, wise Norwegian 
mother, who, despite her tiring 
household Jabors, guides the 
family's destiny. 

I remember the Peggy Wood 
of almost 30 years ago: 1 had 
my first sight of her when she 


in “Mama” 


-apppeared as Portia in the “Mer- 


chant of Venice.” She was the 
loveliest Portia I have since 
seen, and she brought a calm 
wisdom to the part, which she re- 
tains in her present TV role. 

Bernard Shaw’s Candida was 
another character she portrayed, 
as a goddess who had in her 
hand the fortunes of the male 
protagonists, and again her 
beauty and Olympian bearing 
brought glory to the part. 

My wife Judith, also remem- 
bers Peggy Wood, and her mem- 
ory goes even further back, to 
the days when Miss Wood was 
the rage in muscal comedy, be- 
fore her advance to Shakespeare 
and Shaw. Judith has a special 
fondness for these memories, for 
her wedding gown was copied 
after a dress Peggy Wood wore 
in subway poster pictures of that 
time advertising a popular mu- 
sical comedy. The dress, Judith 
tells me, attracted her because it 
went counter to the hideous 
low-waistline trend of _ the 
1920's. 

* 

IN the present CBS “Mama” 
production, Peggy Wood, al- 
though in the title role, rarely 
plays the main character, but 
more often the plot revolves 
around the youngest child, Dag- 
mar (Robin Morgan), or the older 
sister or the brother, and on oc- 
casion around the handsome 
Viking carpenter (Judson Laire), 
but in the background, like a 
“continuo” in music is Peggy 
Wood, giving the special charm 
to this + sha a quiet candlelight 
in TV's noisy inferne, “like a 
good deed in a nairghty. world.” 


were so strong that “the maga- 
zine that dared print Whitman 
had to be prepared to weather 
a gale -of criticism,” Frank L. 
Mott noted in his History of 
American Magazines. 


*Raeee ten enare —- *+* . 
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distinctive solid 


Gove Exhilbdiie: 
Rouses Hatred of War 


HERE is a big Goya ex- 
hibit at the Metropoli- 
tan that will , continue 
through Memorial Day. The 


core of the show consists of 
129 drawings and prints from 
the Prado and Lazaro Galdiano 
Museum in Madrid, filled out by 
works from the National Gal- 
lery in Washington and _ the 
Metropolitan itself. This is a 
relatively small representation 
of the torrential production of 
this master, especially in the 
realm of painting, but there is 
quite enough to make evident 
the bombshell impact of the 
man. 

As in his own_days when’ the 
Bourbons appointed this son of 
a peasant family painter to the 
court of Spain, now too reaction 
must bow before his genius and 
attempt to claim him for its 
own. Franco’ sends Goyas 
works to America as thanks for 


Wall Street’s loans of gold and - 


bayonets. But Goya remains 
Goya—implacable, militant, as 
inflammable and dangerous to 
Dulles and Franco, and. the 
things for which they stand, as 
to the Bourbons he helped to 
overthrow. 


Here is Goya—alive, vibrant, 


a tempestuous fighter, a gigan- 
tic talent, always at the side of 
the people and the cause of 
truth. His genius is a perpetual 
explosion—clearing the path of 
the sterile, the irrational, the 
misanthropic. 

In his first days as a painter 
in Madrid Goya smashed 
through the arid classicism of 
the Spanish cdurt painters. He 
chose the Sptnish people over 
Greek gods as the subject of 
his art. Today he gives a_hard 
knock to the academicians of 
modern bourgeois art, the inane 
abstractionists and non-represen- 


tationalists. 
* 


WITH WHAT vehement en- 
ergy and skill Goya represents 
his own people, especially the 
poor, the common people, work- 
ing, dancing, in their follies and 
their miseries .. . old and aban- 
doned, brutally imprisoned, or 
in the lowest depths, picking 
vermin from their clothes! How 
he sharpened the people's hatred 
for feudal oppression and ob- 
scura ntism! 

Goya demonstrates that the 
most profound realism is insep- 
arable from a progressive view- 


And some of the things that 
the poet wrote about the=“Hog 
Let Loose” (i.e. the Trusts): the 
grabber, the stealer, the arro- 
gant honorable so and so... 
the office-seekers, office-holders 


... kept editors, Spaniels, well- | 


trained to carry and fetch... 
creatures of the President .. . 
the cheap and nasty politics... 
with hardly a sincere note any- 
where to relieve the tedium of 
corruption” would undoubtedly 
be rejected in all but a few 
small circulation magazines to- 
day. 

In the era of the great rail- 
road strikes of 1877 and the 
Haymarket massacre of ’86 when 
the robber barons were riding 
high, Whitman was deeply con- 
cerned about “the more and 
more insidious grip of capital- 
ism.” 

* 


HORACE TRAUBEL’'S long 
out of print, three volume work 
“With Walt Whitman in Cam- 
den” registers the poet’s attack 


on the jingoism of a ruling class 


about to: venture forth on im- 
perialist cruises. “Can any 
sound man. believe in :a , patriot- 
ism‘ that means Ametica ‘alohe?” 


Goya, a self portrait. 


point, from identification with 
the people and their need to 
move forward at every moment. 

So Goya's slashing attacks on 
the monarchy and the church of 
feudal Spain in the series of 
etchings, “Caprichot” and “Pro- 
verbios.” There is. the etching 
of the two men of the people 
bowed under the -weight of two 
donkeys who spur them and ride 
their backs. Goya _ explained 
this: “The working classes carry 
the weight of the world on their 
shoulders. They are the real 
beasts of burden.” 

~No wonder the Spanish In- 
quisition hauled him before it 
and he was forced to give over 
the plates for these prints to the 
art-loving Bourbon king to save 
them from destruction. 

* 


SPANISH REACTION  de- 
spised Goya as a Frer@) sym- 
pathizer, for Goya whv:cheart- 
edly championed the program 
of the French Revolution: the 
liberation of the people from 
feudal rule. When Napoleon’s 
armies overthrew the Spanish 
Bourbons Goya became a fol- 
lower of Joseph Bonaparte 
whom Napoleon set upon the 
Spanish ~throne; when Joseph 
fled Madrid after the national 
uprising; Goya went into hiding 


bon restoration Goya went to 
France in self-imposed exile, 
where he died. There he com- 
posed that masterful series of 
lithographs on bullfighting, the 
national sport, his last tribute, 
from exile and old age, to. the 
people of Spain. 

Goya in his latter years was 
faced with a painful contradic- 
tion: reaction took over the 
struggle for national independ- 
ence. which the Spanish people 
waged with such heroic ten- 
acity. Spain threw off the Na- 
poleonic armies, but at the cost 
of counter:revolution, “at the 
cost of the social program for . 
which the French had stood. 

Perhaps it was Gova’s sense 
of this contradiction which gave 
such bitterness and tradyedy to 
the series, “Disasters of War,” 
his record of the people’s strug- 
gle against the Napoleon 


armies. 
* 


DON ISIDRO, who was gar- 
dener at Goya’s home outside 
Madrid, tells a story of the con- 
ceptions and purposes of this 
noble series: he speaks of the 
time of the-: French invasion, 
“bullets whizzed through the 
air, blood flewed and the cries 
of the dying were heard.” 

“On such a night the master, 

(Continued on Page 14) 


for months; and after the Bour- 


In those same pages Whitman 
is also heard protesting the 
racist law that would exclude 
Chinese from these shores. 

He opposed tariff “protection” 
because the “resulting plunder” 
would be divided among “a few 
score select persons ... a vulgar 
aristocracy” of bankers and poli- 
ticos instead of among the 
“masses of “workmen and 
workwomen.” | 

The poet had nothing but 
contempt for “money-making” 
with its “shameful stuffing while 
others starve.” 

Whitman was striking a note 
no less valid for today than 
for his own era when he also 
wrote: 

“The spectacle is appalling. 
The, depravity of the business 
classes of our country is not less 
than has been supposed, but in- 
finitely greater. 
services . . . are saturated in 
corruption, bribery, falsehood, 
maladministration; and the judi- 
ciary is tainted. The great cities 
reek with respectable as much 
as non-respectable robbery and 


scoundrelism. . . . 


ATTEN UT ES 


The official - 
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Some Thoughts on Walt’s Birthday 


up Smith Act cases .and the 
cynical and cruel behavior of 
those immoral men in Washing- 
ton who are toying with a baal 
that can annihilate the world. 

“Never were publicly dis- 
played more deformed, medi- 
ocre, sniveling, unreliable, false- 
hearted men,” he wrote 90 years 
ago. “Never were these states 
so insulted, and attempted to be 
betrayed. All the main pur- 
poses for which government was 
established are openly denied.” 

* 


IT WAS in bitterness and 
anger that Whitman wrote of 
the betrayal of democracy by 
the men of means, it was at the 
same time his profound convic- 
tion that the future of the coun- 
try rested with “the workingmen 
and working women” whom he 
said “were in my pages from 
first to last.” _ | 

In a paper entitled “The 18th 
Presidency’. that was not printed 
until 1928, he asked: “Where 
are the laboring persons, plough- 
men with axes, spades, scythes, 
flailsP Where are the carpen- 
ters, masons, machinists, drivers 
of horses, workmen in: factories? 
**t\(€ontihued on Page '12)''''*' 
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A Love of Life as 


Vivid as Homer’s 


“THE 13th JUROR, the story of 
my trial, by Steve Nelson. 
Masses & ‘Mainstream, New 
York, $1.59. 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
THE NAME of Julius 


Fucik has become a symbol | 


of heroism. “Notes from the 
Gallows” is a classic by now, 
this narrative of prison life 
by the young Czech who disap- 

- peared forever in some Nazi hell- 
hole, none knows where. But he 
lives on forever in his story writ- 
ten on scraps of paper smuggled 
beyond the blood-spattered walls 
to the Resistance. His love of life 
as‘death closed in is as vivid as 
Homer, it is literature as well as 
history. 

There is no doubt by now that 
the authorities here have desig- 
nated a similar fate for a heroic 
American named Steve Nelson. 
Those who know Nelson know 
why their hatred for him is ani- 
mal. He is the symbol of all his 
persecutors’ fear: the working- 
man who wont say die. Reso- 
Jute, endlessly brave, a man of 
unflinching integrity whose years 
were devoted to the-interests of 
the Pennsylvania workers, a sol- 
dier in the war against Franco 
fascism, in short, a thorn in their 
side. Unlike tribal witch-doctors 
who mutilated the wax image of 
their foe, expecting the real ob- 
ject to wither and die, these 
civilized barbarians who drive 
Fords and dial TV's; use a live 
man. But this sacrifice won't stay 
on ‘the altar. 

Inspired by his. intrepid resis- 
tance, the numbers grow who 
gnsist he be freed, but they 
must multiply fast, for the kill- 
ers are determined to finish the 
job Franco tried to do but fail- 
ed, as many remember from 
Steve's memorable beok, “The 
Volunteers.” That book IS Steve 
Nelson. There is. more of him in 
this new book, “The 13th Juror,” 
the account of his arrest, im- 
prisonment and trial under the 
sedition laws of Pennsylvania 
that carry 20 years jail. 

* 


READING him, you think, 
too, of Kathe Kollwitz, the great 
German artist who got down the 
crucifixion ofther people in bare, 
simple strokes of astounding im- 
pact and simplicity. Every line, 
every shading counted. And so 
Fucik. Every word counts, for 
time is ticking away. He cannot 
afford to waste words which are 
time and time is life. No purple 
passage, no device, no trick. You 
live with him among the jack- 
booted sadists and among those 
whom sadism cannot conquer. 
The experience is transmitted to 
the reader, spare, unvarnished, 
direct. You never stumble over 
an adjective. 

So Steve Nelson writes, a na- 


tural story-teller, a born writer, 
whose eye misses no detail. His 
prison world is peopled with 
characters no ‘man forgets. A few 
wards, a telling detail, and the 
character lives: Diamond Joe, 
Buck, Stazie, the General, fox- 
faced Queenie, the guards, the 
mental zeros, sadists all. Big Shot 
spoke for them when hé said to 
Steve his first day at Blawnox, 
the hell-hole: “Vl. teach you 
something before I’m_ through 
with you, Nelson.” What they 
tried to teach him to crack his 
spirit, to kill him if they could, 
is this book. 

Who can forget the mockery 
of a trial they held each time 
they consigned him the dreaded 
Hole. Wino’s fat belly is in the 
picture forever; Wino who finish- 
ed presiding, then backed into 
his office without trying to turn 
about in the narrow. stairway, 
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STEVE NELSON 


“much as a fat horse backs into 
his narrow stall.” 
* 

AS VIVID are the unfortunates 
who fall into their hands. Boxer, 
the coal-miner, who did fancy 
footwork and shadow-boxing in 
his few rest moments, a warning 
to the guards not to mess with 
him; Shoemaker, Hill-Billy, Sail- 
or, Missouri, who was 19 and 
who looked Jike Huckleberry 
Finn down to the freckles who 
was found hanging in his cell. 
They are all there, all Steve's 
associates, in the lacerated flesh, 
and all the beasts called jailers. 

I recall few scenes in litera- 
ture as vivid as the men in the 
“ent hole, each in his 

are cell, nothing but a voice to 
one another. The bickering, des- 
perate prisoners in this seventh 
rim of hell are transformed into 
a strange brotherhood of the 
damned, down here below, by 
some simple expedients the Com- 
munist organizer suggested. 

It is a strange, even terrible 
story, yet told so directly, so 
truthfully, that you go down in 
the Hole with them, and you 
find ix in them, through Steve, ‘the 


qualities of human durability, de- 
cency, that he teaches can be 
found in virtually every working- 
man. 

He has a way, as those who 
know him in life, of finding the 


best in a man and coaxing it to | 


the fore. This quality the knowl- 
edgeable men of Spain, the Vol- 
unteers, knew, for they would 
gather about him in the dark of 
the trench when death groped 
for them everywhere. And it 
is here, you can see, despite his 
natural modesty. “As I left the 
Hole I was hungry, starved, 
dirty, unshaven, unwashed, sore- 
footed, naked. For all that I felt 
a little sorry to leave these men 
whom I could not even have 
recognized if I met them out- 
side. They were numbers: and 
voices, -yet they were men I had 
hoped to meet. I was sure they 
would never forget the time in 
the Hole. I knew I wouldn't.” 


ACT TWO, so to speak, of this 
20th Century American testa- 
ment,.is the trial. The cast of 
characters changes. The beasts 
called men are well-groomed, 
now, no longer the tatterdema- 
lion crew who guard prisoners. 
These are the men with the re- 
spectable callings: the prosecu- 
tion's lawyers, the gowned 
judges who merely send working- 
men to jail. They hold college 
degrees, some, like Musmanno 
have even studied law in Rome, 
in Mussolini time. These con- 
sort with the stoolpigeons like 
Matthew Cvetic, the stoolpigeon 
who wowed Hollywood with his 
“I Was a Communist for the 
FBI,” and who broke his sister- 
in-law’s arm; like Paul Crouch 
who could study the flyspeck on 
the ceiling but who could not 
focus his eyes on Steve's. In its 
way the account of the trial is as 
fascinating a story as the prison. 

If I have spent some time on 
the craft of this writer Steve Nel- 
son, it is because I believe most 
of our readers know why he was 
in prison, now out on bail. He 
has a five-year sentence under 
the Smith Act, indicted on the 
federal law while he was 6n trial 
under the state sedition act 
which brought a 20-year term. 
The State Supreme Court later 
reversed the 20-year sentence but 


many in labor today know that 


the Pennsylvania state attorney, 
leagued with the district attor- 
neys of 27- other states, have ap- 
pealed this reversal to the U. S. 
Supreme Court. They are de- 
termined to maintain the sedition 
acts in 37 states which will be af- 
fected by the decision of the 
U. S. Supreme Court on Steve's 
case. 

Hence its outcome has a bear- 
ing on the lives of 16 million in 
organized labor for the state se- 
dition ‘laws have _ traditionally 
been used to 
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A Plaee to Raise Children 


WHAT, a reader asks, did we 
really mean last week? Are we 
saying that New York IS-an okay 
place to raise children? We are 


not too sure what we ‘said but 
we think we know what we 
wanted to say: that New York 
is not a good place to raisé 
children but for about two 
million families including our 
own there is no alternative, and 
we must somehow make the 
best of it. That involves utilizing 
to the fullest those facilities 
which the city offers, the zoo, 
the museums, the parks and 
playgrounds, ‘the _ (relatively) 
small areas of green grass and 


trees. It involves also exploiting | 


the rich opportunities which the 
city offers for learning brother- 
hood and neighborliness through 
the intimate contact with work- 
ing peoples of all races, creeds 
and colors. Finally it requires 
that our family and every other 
family who can be moved by 
self-interest and a sense of obli- 


gation to the community devote’ 


themselves to making our city 
a better city, with _ better 
schools, with broader democ- 
racy, with more opportunities 
for youth, regardless of their 
creed or color. For that is the 
only way we will lick this prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency 
which disturbs us all these days. 
* 


THUS, while we would cer- 
tainly not criticize William M. 
Blankenship, Sr., for moving his 
family out ef the city tollowing 
the tragic murder of his 15-year- 
old son, we submit that this 
family’s course of action is not 
one which is open to most of 
the city’s two million families. 

For non-New Yorkers who 


may not be familiar with this — 


case it may We advisable to 
sketch the facts briefly. Young 
Blankenship, a serious and stu- 
dious voung man who never got 
himself mixed up with neigh- 
borhood teen-age: gangs, took his 
girl friend home after a Satur- 
day night outing and was him- 
self homeward bound = shortly 
after 9 p.m. He was stopped 
by a group of teen-agers, mem- 
bers of a neighborhood gang 
who mistook him for a member 
of a rival gang. In the argu- 
ment which followed, a_ pistol 
barked and young Blankenship 
fell mortally wounded. Frank 
Santana, a 17-year-old - Puerto 
Rican, ‘was arrested and con- 
fessed the shooting although he 
was unable to explain exactly 
why he had done it. 

Among parents with whom 
we have talked there is no dis- 
position to place all the blame 


for this horrible tragedy on 
young Santana. 
for Mr. and Mrs. Blankenship 
is almost matched by their sym- 
pathy for Mrs. Adelina Santana, 
Frank's widowed mother. There 
is the realization that the causes 
run deep, and generally parents 
gave a favorable response to the 
proposals of Deputy Mayor Ep- 
stein to spend three and a half 
million dollars gn a_ 10-point 
program aimed at reaching some 
of these causes. Bob Fogel, the 
young chairman of the New 
York State Labor Youth League, 
and himself a young parent, 
called the plan “noteworthy” 
and urged prompt hearings. 
| * 
A GANG WAR seems to arise 


out of the pettiest rivalries, vet 
leads to. irremediable tragedy. 


Their sympathy’ 


A group of young men will set - 


upon an apparently inoffensive 
individual, an old man or a 
lonely woman going home on a 
deserted street, and administer 
a terrible beating. 

What strikes most adults who 


have encountered this wave of , 


violence among some of the 
citys young people is the terrify- 
ing senselessness of it. Purse- 
snatching or robbery, deplorable 
as it may be, is nevertheless 
within our comprehension. But 
sheer violence for its own sake 
is baffling and leaves one in a 
nightmare of frustration. 
* 


FIFTY YEARS AGO when 
O. Henry was writing in a fur- 
nished room on Irving Place in 
New York, he too was concerned 
with this problem wé have come 
to know as juvenile delinquency. 
In one of his yarns, entitled The 


Guilty Party—an East Side Tra-. 


gedy, he tells of Lizzie, the 


Chrystie St. teen-age girl friend’ 


of Kid Mullaly who in a fit of 
jealous rage killed her lover. 
O. Henry traces the source of 
her crime to a father who never 
had time to play checkers with 
his 12-year-old daughter .:and 
thus forced her into the streets 
with bad companions. O. Henry 
may have oversimplified the 
problem, but there is no ques- 
tion he was on the right track. 
Our teen-age kids are of course 
not inherently bad. As a writer 
in the New York Times put it, 
they want companionship and 
friendship. And as parents and 
citizens weve got to give it to 
them, not only in our personal 
relations with them, but in 
thoughtful attention to their 
educational, recreational and 
emotional needs—in short, in 


their needs as human beings. - 


—R. F. H. 


a ———— 


‘That Would Be Socialized Medicine?’ by stan vax 


IT WAS remarkable the way 
federal and state governments 
swung into action to publicize 

. Dr. Salk’s polio vaccine. Perhaps 
the idea was to show the world 
that American scientists could 


still work for life, as well as for 


death. 
_ Whatever the motive, Dr. Salk 
undoubtedly deserved all the ac- 
clamation. He may even have de- 
served more than he received, 
for it was hinted at the time 
he opposed publicity until further 
testing. 

At any rate, the publicity was 
a wonder~to behold in its co- 
ordination and - imaginativeness. 
Would it be too much. to call it 

“socialized publicity?” 
‘Then, too, there was the way 


» Vaccine -contracts were signed ’ 


\ 


with six big companies, giving 
them a monopoly on production 
even though their facilities were 
clearly limited. $20,000,000 in 
profits was reported to be in- 
volved here in what might 
be called . “socialized _ profit- 
making,” to which the Adminis- 
tration appears much addicted. 


When it became clear, how- 
ever, that there was going to be 


duction and— 


a shortage and a possible black 
sear and when hurried pro- 
testing possibly 
caused polio cases and deaths, 
the cry went up for federal con- 
trols. From the Guardians of the 
Public Wellare in Washington 
came back the answer: _. 

“No, that would be socialized 
medicine!” 


T his was supposed to dispose 


of the matter. But the clamor 


' for controls grew even louder, 


especially when it was observed 
how in capitalist Canada across 


the border, the government not” 


only distributed but even PRO- 
DUCED the vacci1e—safely and 
in sufficient quantity! 

THE CRY of “socialized medi- 
cine” is the usual red-herring 
designed to stop any interfer- 


ence with monopoly profits de- 


spite the cost to the public in 
money and lives. But, even 
though federal control of vac- 
cine would be a far cry from 
actual <socialism (government 
ownership of all the major means 
of production and distribution), 
the issue raises some > interesting 
questions. one 

There are, it seem ‘to me, cer- 
tain resemblances worth noting 
between federal controls of vac- 
cine, for example, and actual 
socialism. To begin with, - the 
demand for federal controls of 


vaccine places the public welfare 


first. Socialism also places the 
public, welfare first. 
Secondly, the almost nation- 


boss demand for vaccine con- 
the. 


di YT eer 


Uvees clearly. has , not been, 
» (Continued on Page 10) 
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(Continued from Page 9) 
product of a “conspiracy” by 


some _Iminority—nor an - “impor- : 


tation” from abroad (not even 
Canada).’As anyone can see, it 
arises out of a national need, a 
national emergency. Similarly 
with socialism — it comes to a 
country only when a majority de- 
mand it to meet the break-down 
or inadequacies of capitalist pro- 
duction in all basic fields, and 
because of its perversion into an 
instrument of destruction and 
death. 

Fo speak of such a develop- 
ment: ef society as having some 
connection with a “conspiracy to 
advocate or teach the necessity 
to everthrew the government by 
force and violence” is false. As 
false as to attack the demand 
for federal controls ef polio vac- 
cine as a “conspiracy to adyo- 
cate the necessity of overthrow- 
ing the Parke-Davis drug com- 
pany by ferce _ violence!” 


WHILE ds decal control of vac- 
cine in the public welfare would 
not be a socialism, socialism is 
indeed in the public welfare. It 
is this slender connection which 
makes it possible for the reac- 
tionaries to attack with some 
plaustility every progressive 
proposition as “socialism.” 

Along with exaggerating the 
resemblance between federal 
health controls and actual social- 
ism, the reactionaries adda de- 
liberate false picture of social- 
ism. If the people had a true 
picture of socialism, some simple _ 


proposition for reform under, 


capttalism could not be attack- 
ed as “socialism” and that label, 
in fact, would be a recommenda- 
tion. 

A whole body of legislation 
has been concocted to hold back 
movements such as the one for 
federal intervention in health. 
The Smith Act, the McCarran 
Internal Security (Registration) 
Act, the Humphrey-Butler Com- 
munist Control Act—all do this 
by basing themselves on lies 
about the nature of socialism, 
the way it is brought into being, 
the role of the Soviet Union and 
the role of the American Com- 
munist Party. 

It is a peculiarity of our time 
that most progressive proposals 
have some resemblance to some 
aspect of socialism. It is also a 
pecularity of our time that so- 


cialism exists in the Soviet Union: 


(and is being built in several 
other countries). A third pecu- 
larity is that the Communist 
Party of the United States has 


‘always supported every move- 


* 


mem or proposal in the interests 
of the people, not to mention 
Originating many of them. 
There are two ways to defeat 
the attempt of the reactionaries 
to smear every humanitarian pro- 
posal and intimidate every for- 
ward-looking movement and or- 
ganization. One way is to aban- 


don all humanitarian objectives. of the clique of governmerit law-' 


The European revolutions of 
1848 were a source of inspira- 
tion to progressive Americans, 
engaged in their own bitter 
struggle against the slave power. 
In this poem, written in 1855, 
Walt Whitman hails .1848 in 
Europe and mourns the defeat 
of the revolutionary movements 
there, at the same time reaffirm- 
ing his belief in their eventual 
SUCCESS. 


EUROPE 


The 72nd and 73rd Years of 
These States. 
Suddenly out of its stale and 
drowsy lair, the lair of slaves. 


Like lightning it le’pt forth half | 


startled at itself, 


Its feet upon the ashes and the 


rags, its hands tight to the 
throats of kings. 

Oh and faith! 

O aching close of exiled patriots 
lives! | 


‘O many a sicken’d heart 


| days, a recognition of the inalien- 


The other. is to tell Congress to 
abandon all thought-control legis- 
lation, to insist that. punishment 
be only for the criminal actions 
people actually commit, not for 
what people think or say or what 
some informer SAYS they think 
Or say. 

The inalienable right to life, 
liberty and «pursuit of happiness, 
including the right to such mild 
steps as federal control of anti- 
polie@ vaccine, requires, these 


able right to hold to political 
views and to belong to the pe- 
litical party of one’s choice. 


home after Hiroshima had dis- 


ROSENBERGS 


(Continued from Page 5) 


“tendency to hysteria.” More im- 
pertantly, according to her, “he 
would say things were so even if 
they were not. 

Moreover, she declares in the 
memoranda, “he talked. of suicide 
as if he were a-—character in the 
movies.” 

Ruth Greenglass had known her 
husband since he was 10 years of 
age. Knowledge of his unstable 
character should have made. her 
rally to the defense of her kins- 
people—the Rosenbergs. Instead, 
at the trial, she went into a de-' 
scription of the “A-bomb plans” 
she claimed to have received from 
Julius Rosenberg in November, 
1944. 
he (Rosenberg) knew what David} 
was doing,” she testified. “He. said 
that his friends had told him that 
David was working on the atomic 
bomb, and he went on to tell me 
that the atomic bomb was the 
most destructive weapon used so 
far, and that it had _ dangerous 
radiation effects——” 

However, in the Rogge Memo- 
randa, she is revealed as saying 
that she was in complete ignor- 


“I wanted to know how! ~ 


-*-——_—er - 


yers. : 

In other words, these officials 
were so unsure of their fingerman 
that they-had to give him a pre- 
liminary peek in order that he 
could make a certain identifica- 
tion, | 

* 

“When the Justice Depart- 
ment brought the Rosenbergs and 
Morton Sobell to trial,” said Ted 
Jacobs .of the Sobell Committee, 
“it hoped they would crack and 
become new false witnesses. But 
the Rosenbergs and Morton Sobell 
courageously refused to lie even in 


and the courage of thousands of 
Americans in fighting for justice in 
this case threw a wrench into the 
plant to have more false spy trials. 

“By establishing the truth about 
the Rosenberg-Sobell case we can 
guarantee that this kind of thing 
cannot happen again, 

“On Thursday, June 16th, some 
3,000 New Yorkers will gather at 
Carnegie Hall to urge a new 


trial. The event mark the sec- 
ond anniversary of the execution of 


Julius and Ethel Rosenberg. 

“We are confident that the time 
is now ripe to win a new trial for 
Morton Sobell and ~see that the 
truth is known throughout our 
land.” 


Steve Nelson 


(Continued from Page 9) 


unions, 
* 


SO THIS book not ‘caly is a 
magnificent story, mt has prim- 
ary political significance. And in 
it the author brings superlatively 
to the fore the ideas of Marxism 


ance of the atomic bomb until it 


was dropped on Hiroshima in Au- 


gust, 1945. 

Speaking about experiments in 
uranium. at Los Angeles, Ruth 
Greenglass is described in the 
memoranda as saying that: 

“She would not have allowed 
her husband to bring anything 


closed what the project was. She 
intended to raise a family and did 
not want that kind of material 
around.” ) 
: * 7 

BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER-— 
Passport photographer who was 
introduced as a surprise witnéss by 
the government during the trial. 


Schneider claimed that the Rosen-' 
bergs: had come into his shop and 
he had made passport pictures for) 
them. From the time that they: 
had entered his place of business 
in May or June, 1950, until he 
took the stand and identified them, 
he had not seen the young couple. 


} 


Or so his story -went. | 

However FBI agent John Har- 
rington subsequently admitted in’ 
an affidavit that Schneider had’ 
been brought into court previously 
with the knewledge and consent 


Oo 


Words that will live... 


Turn back unto this day and 
make yourselves afresh. 
i: 


And you, paid to defile the 
People—you liars, mark! - 

Not for numberless agonies, 
murders, lusts, 

For court thieving i in its manifold 
mean forms, worming from 
his simplicity the poor man’s 
wages, 

For many a promise sworm by 
royal lips and broken and 
laugh‘d at in the breaking. 

Then in their power not for all 
these did the blows strike 
revenge, or the Keads of the 
nobles fall; 


for which he and his fellow 


Communist leaders are hound- 


It will be a tragedy of no small 
proportions if this story does-not 
reach far beyond the customary 
circulation ef such books. Every 
man who works for a living 
should réad it. I agree with Rob 
Hall that it will endure a hun- 
dred years hence when much 
written today is forgotten. 

But more important is its im- 
pact today and now. It was writ- 
ten for that purpose, since Steve, 
with characteristic modesty, does 
not regard himself as a writer. 
But his book, if read, will be a 


| ip le-call on a battle-line that 


,000 miles long. 


po 
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the face of death and Alcatraz,| 
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Dear Editer | 


Hails Art's Expose 
Of Stoolies 


Editor, The Worker: 

The last time I met Latin 
Art Shields was when Sam Ham- 
mersmack and I talked with 
him here after he returned from 
invading the Lions Den in Texas 
where he found the sources of 
McCarthy's support. After read- 
ing his article in the May First 
Worker on the Pinkertons, I see 
he has again hit the bulls eye. 
Too few people know what la- 
bor spies really mean to the 
workers. One of them became 
secretary of the Mooney Defense 
here in Chicago. . . . One spy 
Art failed to mention in his fine 
article was W. J. Burns, who was 
chief engineer of the McNamara 
~~ in California. 

just passed my 78h birth- 
ics gre 29, and after 50 
years spent in the struggle have 
never seen a truthful report in 
the kept press, when labor strug- 


gles take 
I will uggest that Art’s ar- 


ticle, with some addi- 
tional data, publish lished in pam- 
phlet form or as a leaflet to be 
sent out Rn unions to their 
m 

Since I am now living on an 
old age pension I some times 
have to make all ends meet on 
a mere $72 a month. I have 
received requests for financial 
help from many progressive pa- 
pers. I can't help all so I de- 
cided to give all I could spare 
to the place where it will do the 
most good, The Worker. So I 
am enclosing 2 $2 donation for 
The Worker. Enclosing stamped 


envelope for reply. 
H. E. G. 
* 


Juvenile Delinquency 
And Frank Santana 
NEW YORK. 


Dear Editor: 

I realize the problems of time 
and money that our paper has, 
but I think we should also realize 
that the life of a young Puerto 
Rican man is involved in the 
Blankenship case. The killing of 
15-year-old William Blankenship 
Jr., was a senseless and unneces- 
sary crime. But it is also true 
that if the death penalty is ask- 
ed in this case, it is largely be- 
cause Frank Santana is a Puerto 
Rican. 

' Here are some questions that 
our paper should find the an- 


| swers to: 


© What are the specific con- 


_ ditions in the school which Frank 
| Santana attended? What kind of 
_ discrimination 
Puerta. Bican young people in 


exists against 


that school? 
® What about the neighbor- 


Letters from Readers | 


hood? Have there been racist ate _ 
tacks or racial ——— 
against Puerto Rican youth in 


the neighborhood? 


® Are thére organized at- 
tempts by real estate interests to 
keep Puerto Rican and Negro 
people out of the neighborhood? 


® What have been the ex- 
po = ee and . 

egro yout mr to 
brutality in the Salahieed son 

I believe it would 'be a real 
service to the whole city if the 
Daily Worker and The Worker 
ran a series of articles sho 
what really caused the iting 
Blankenship. I mean pws 4 
reporter, or reporters, into the 
neighborhood, answering the 
questions I have raised above 
and many others about the neigh- 
borhood and about the back- 
ground of Frank Santana, I mean 
showing concretely, factually, ° 
and beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, who is responsible for 
the whole juvenile delinquency 
problem, who helped to — 


. Frank Santana and how 


who daily shaped,, and is shap- 
ing youngsters who may kill or 
hurt each other and other inno- 
cent people. Here we can ex- 


pose those who profit from dis- 


crimination, very effectively. 


READER. 
* 


Prefers Dictionary 


To U. S. Newspapers 
RICHMOND, Ind. 
Dear Editor: 

Any plain dictionary or house- 
hold encyclopedia gives a more 
scientifie- definition of commu- 
nism and” socialism than doe’ 
the press, radio and TV on which. 
most people rely for their infor- 
mation. The dictionary says com- 
munism is “community Owner- 
ship” or “public ownership.” As 
an archeologist I know that the 
Indians practiced communism in 
regard to their hunting lands 
many years before the coming 
of the white man. Many encyclo- 
pedias tell us that. Charles Nord- 


hoff's book “Communist Socie- 
ties in the U. S.” published by 
Harpers in 1874, | ser many 
attempts at communist society m 
America as far back as 1802. 
Beard’s Basic History of the 
United States tells how Joseph 
Wedemeyer, an _ outstanding 
Communist during the Civil War 
was advanced from captain to 


general under Lincoln. Yet we 


have to listen to the daily drivel 
about who promoted Major 
Peress. 

Please renew my sub to The 
Worker. I don’t want to miss too 
many copies. K. F. 


ee 


Soldier, lawyer, lord, jailers, and 
SY cophant. 


Yet behind all lowering stealing, 
lo, a sha 


Vague as the ‘night, draped 


interminably, head, front and 
form, in scarlet folds, 


The People. scorn’d the ferocity . 


of 

But the sweetness of mercy 
brew'd bitter destruction, and 
the frighten’d monarchs come 

back, 

Each comes in state with his 


train hangman; ’ priest ‘i tax- 
gatherer, 


: prs te Mh fe 
Cold and te gy 


Whose face and eyes none may 
see, 

Out of its robes only this, the 
red_robes lifted by the arm, 

One finger crook’d pointed high 
over the top, like the head of 


a snake appears. 
*« 


Meanwhile corpses lie in new- 
made graves, bloody corpses 

of young men, 

The r of the gibbet hangs 
heavily, the bullets of princes 

' are flying. the creatures of 
power laugh aloud, 

And all these things bear fruits, 
and they ~ good, 


Those corpses a young men, 
Those martyrs oo hang from 
the gibbets : those hearts 


seem live elsewhere with: 
unslaughter'd _. 


They live in other young men, 


» o 64g tsa 


Deeuments from 
Ameriean History 


O kings! 

They live in brothers again 
ready to defy you, 

They were purified by death, 
they were taught and exalted. 

Not a grave of the murder’d for 
freedom but grows seed for 
freedom, in its turn ‘to bear 
seed, 

Which the winds carry afar and 
re-sow, and the rains and the 


snows nourish. 
* 


Not_a disembodied spirit can the 
weapons of tyrants let loose, 

But it stalks invisibly over the 

earth, whispering, counseling, 
cautioning.- 


Liberty, let others despair of 
you-—I never despair of you. 
Is the house shut? is the maste? 

away? 
N evertheless be ready, be nos 
of watching, 
He ae ann return; ‘ his 
messengers come anon. 


af 


Blue Irises and Marching Men 


(Continued from Page 1) 


wars. Five bloody wars. 
es 


WHEN THE speaker steps | 


forward I think of the first 


Memorial Day I ever read of, 
Pericles’ oration in ancient 
Greece during the Pellopenesian 
wars, two and a half thousand 
years ago, Pericles who said the 
earth is the tomb of famous men. 
And later the Roman poet Hor- 
ace said, as thousands have quot- 
ed him, “Dulce et decorum est 
pro patria mori,” it is sweet and 
proper to die for your country. 
I think, too, of Stephen Decauter 
who said “My country, right or 
wrong, and Carl  Schurz’s 
amendment, “when, right to keep 
it right, when wrong, to set it 
right.” 

I think of a hero who lived 
and died by Schurz’s motto, a 
slim five-foot seven, blonde 
youngster by the name of Her- 
man Bottcher, a refugee from 
Hitler Germany, whom I first 
met in Spain where he lay, 
wounded, in the hospital at V illa 
Paz, wounded twice before he 


Harbor. | : 


I remember the letter he sent | 


his friends of the Lincoln Brig- 
ade, especially the one from New 
Guinea, in 1944, when he wrote: 
“While others were born to it, 
I acquired my right to America 
with sweat and blood. Some- 
times,’ the warrior wrote, “I 
could cry when I read about the 
injustices perpetrated on minori- 
ties or the profits derived from 
human lives. But crying won't 
help,” he concluded. 

Bottcher never got the six 
units to earn his B. A. degree. 
Master of the most dangerous 
fighting of-all, reconnaisance be- 
hind the enemy lines, a burst 
of mortar fire shattered him and 
he died a few hours later. Of this 
Communist,. the UP wrote, the 
day he was killed: “He was the 
idol of his men.” And of him, 
Maj. Gen. William H. Gill, of 
the 32nd Division said: “His re- 
peated hazardous reconnaissance 
missions deep into enemy terri- 
tory played an invaluable part.in 
the 32nd’s victories in the Leyte 
campaign.” 


became a captain. And then I , 


did not meet him again, 


er 
* ‘ae 


WHEN next I heard of him, 
the United Press cable said he 
was “the greatest American 
hero” of the New Guinea cam- 
paign who was “fast becoming 
a om, eats figure.” The corres- 
pondent called him a “one man 


army of fabulous exploits, like 


the single day when he risked 
his life in the morning tracking 
down and killing a sniper, and 
then, in the afternoon, before 
sundown, he crawled to within 
30 yards of the enemy's machine- 
gun post and knocked it out, 
singlée-handed, with a grenade. 
They made him-a captain and 
gave him—before he had his citi- 
zenship papers (shades of Sen. 
McCarran!) — a _ Distinguished 
Service Cross. When the war 
is over, the cable said, Bottcher’s 
big ambition is to go to college. 
He was six. units shy of a i 
gree when he enlisted after Pearl 


I THINK of the many heroes, 
like Dorie Miller, the young Ne- 
gro who took the place of the 
white gunner who was killed and 
fired away at the enemy planes, 
until, he too was killed; of Colin 
Kelly, of the many sons of the 
many nations who built this 
country. 

I think, too, of Hank Forbes, 
the beloved Communist leader 
who died at Anzio, and of Bob 
Thompson who too got a D.S.C., 
surviving the war in Spain and 
in the Pacific—and an assassin’s 
attempt to murder him in prison. 
Thompson, serving time because 
he persisted in fighting for his 
people. | 

I think of them, yes, there is 
much to think about when the 
rifles go off in salute, startling 
the children who clutch their 
elders tighter, the smoke of the 
guns trailing over the little hill 
where the crosses stand_against 
the sky.-*. 


Caurt Jolts Un-Americans 


(Continued from Page 6) House Resolution which establish- 


scription against self incrimination. ed the Un-American Committee 
He warned against treating the|(on the ground that it abridged 
Fifth Amendment as “an historical) freedom of speech and press) and 


pec... 
Congressional 
courts must not apply the amend- 


merely to be~tolerated.” | second, his contention that the First 
committees and Amendment protects a trade union 
official from disclosing his political 


ment “narrowly or begrudgingly,” views and _ affiliations. and from 


he said. 


identifying other trade unionists. 


“If it is true,” Warren continued,|_ The court chose rather to limit 


“that in these times a stigma may! itself to a reaffirmation of the val- 
somehow result from a witness’ re- idity and force of the Fifth Amend- 


liance on the 


self-incrimination ,; ment, and it made its choice, un- 


clause, a committee should be alll fortunately, after an overlong de- 


the more pea to recognize a veil- lay. 
ed claim of t | 


e privilege.” | The decision came only after mil- 
THE HIGH COURT dodged) lions of Americans, disturbed by 


two of the issues raised in the Em-| the encroachments made by Mc- 


th 


ak case, two issues which in fact| Carthyism and the paid informers 
e court implied it was prepared! upon the constitutional liberties of 


to consider when it accepted re-|the people, had repudiated Sen. 
view of the lower court conviction.| McCarthy and begun to demand a 
These were, first, Emspak’s chal-|reassertion of ALL fundamental 


lenge to the constitutionality of the: democratic rights. 


WHAT DID DULLES SAY? 


Maybe John Foster Dulles 
thought-he could get away with 
it, but the report that he called 
the’ RuSsians “cultural barbari- 
ans” at a NATO meeting May 
11 has brought repércussions 
around the world. 


Last week the New York 


Times and the State Depart- — 


ment indicated they were af- 
fronted because a journalist in 
Pravda had taken sharp excep- 
tion tot he epithet of “cultural 
barbarians.” According to the 


Sunday Times there is “no pub- 


lished record: available to show” 
Dulles had used the epithet. 


Perhaps the Times doesn't 

consider its contemporaries a 

of the “public record.” But 

tt. McGurn cabled . the 

N. Y. Herald Tribune (May 11) 
from ‘Paris eee 


Preotige Fite i  * 


ro 


“Mr.. Dulles said the Red 
Chinese present a greater chal- 
lenge in Asia than the Commu- 
nists do in Europe. The Rus- 
sians, he said, are considered 
cultural barbarians in Europe, 
while 


And William Richardson 
cabled from Paris to the N. Y. 
Post (May 11): 

“Secretary of State Dulles’ 
description of the Russians as 
‘cultural barbarians’ was’ re- 
garded here today as a major 
diplomatic blunder which will 


seriously jeopardize President 


Eisenhower's position at the Big 


Four talks. , 4 +? 
“Dulles made_the statement 
— to the NATO Coun- 


, a g.* . paak’ D 
Pest Lael ney ei, 11K i 6G ig 


Chinese culture is. re- | 
-spected in all Asia.” 
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by lester rodney 


An ‘All Born in New York’ Team... 

THE RETURN OF 36 year old Brooklyn-born Sid Gordon to 
the Polo Grounds to wind up his baseball career and haunt the 
Dodgers started one wondering if there have been enough good 


big leaguers born in the 5 boroughs of this little spinning globe's 


biggest city to make up a good looking All New York City team. 
You wouldn’t think so, would you? You know—the cement 


jungle, ballplayers come from small communities and rural areas, 


mostly from the southern states anyhow... . 


Well, you probably wouldn't think that New York State was 


the third largest provider of baseball talent to the big leagues either, 
would you? But it is. And neither of the first two is a southern 
state either, they being California and Pennsylvania running a very 
close one-two. 


In these days of the fading of empires, a change of names for - 


the “Empire State” might be in order, and a look at the current big 
league rosters suggests a chang to “The Southpaw State.” New York 
born lefties have just about a corner on the market. Look at ‘em 
—Johnny Antonelli, last year’s top N. L. pitcher; Warren. Spahn, 
the classic veteran who was tops the year before; Ed Ford, the 
Yanks sparkler; Herb Score, a rookie who has them talking of Lefty 
Grove; Johnny Podres, the Dodgers fast-maturing young star with 
4 wins to his credit; and Karl Spooner, who debuted last fall with 
27 strikeouts for a new record in two, shoutout games. 

Quite a collection. Maybe my lefthanded New York State 
born son (age 6) has a future as a bonus baby. How to settle our 
paper's financial problem for 1967 in one fell swoop. (The guy 
in charge of finances just called me a defeatist for imagining that 
wed still have financial woes in 1967). 

But back to our New York City born ballclub. Here it is: 
with birthplaces within the five boroughs as the requirement: | 


Ib—LOU GEHRIG Rf-TOMMY HOLMES 
2b—FRANK FRISCH C—MOE BERG. 

SS—PHIL RIZZUTO P—-WAITE HOYT 
3b—SID GORDON P=GEORGE EARNSHAW 
Lf-HANK GREENBERG P-ED LOPAT 
Cf—WILLIE- KEELER P—ED FORD 


A team like that would have its points, wouldn't it? 

There is, of course, a weak hitting catcher in brother Berg, 
who did get as high as‘ .287 one season with the White Sox but 
whose average for 16 years around the big leagues is considerably 
lower. But this team certainly has enough blasting power to aiford 
the luxury of a smart receiving, light hitting backstop. (Moe speaks 
7 languages fluently too!) Look around you today and see how 
many teams have hard hitting topftlite catchers. When you get 
past 1955’s Most Valuable Player, Roy Campanella, and the mag- 
nificent Berra, youve had it. Del Crandall, Harry Chiti, Sammy 
White and Hal Smith are possibles, but have yet to show con- 
sistently at bat. : 

e 

SUPER TALENT jis not spread evenly throughout this All 
New York born lineup. it is true. But how many teams can boast 
THREE players of Hall of Fame caliber? And the pitching staff is 
something special. This looks like a runaway pennant winner. 

You cant find a more fearsome first baseman in all our Na- 
tional Pastime’s history than the indestructible thick legged “Iron 
Man” who succumbed to a form of polio so tragically after 16 amaz- 
ing seasons, leaving a consecutive playing mark which may defy 
all attempts at duplication. While Gehrig was a terrific long blaster, 
with home runs overshadowed over the years only by the Babe him- 
self, and a constant leader in runs batted in, with the A. L. record 
of 184 in one season, Lou was also a hitter for the averages, with 
marks like .379, .374, .373, .363, .361, .354, .351 and so on. 

Buti you have to find a place on the team for New York’s other 
tremendous Ist sacker, Hank Greenberg, the man who came closest 
to Babe Ruth (along with Jimmy Foxx) with 58 homers, and less 
noted, closest to Gehrig in rbis with 183, Fortunately, that can 
be done, for in 1940 Hank as a team player volunteered to shift to 
left field for Detroit to make room for the slugging Rudy York, 
who could play only first, and Hank played the field well. 

Another good Gotham born Ist sacker was Frank McCormick, 
a long time star who was a power hitter for Cincinnati’s last pennant 
winners and turned in 8 seasons over the .300 mark. Put that man 
on the squad for pinch hitting. 

Our second straight Hall of Famer, Frisch, is good enough for 
any “All” team as 2nd baseman. 
The Fordham Flash was a re- 
markable’ switch-batsman, 13 
seasons over .300, superlative 


Yost. But Sid was a mighty 
heavy and consistent hitter in 
his prime at the Polo Grounds 


base runner, flaming competitor 
and team leader, and while not 
the smoothest of the great ones 
on ground balls (no Gehringer or 
Hornsby), his range and flare 
made him a joy, to behold. 


SHORTSTOP IS well taken 
care of, Little Phil Rizzuto, now 
nearing the finish, was surely the 
finest defensive infielder of his 
time, combining heart breaking 
(to anti-Yankee fans) consistency 
with spectacular range, a man 
who could beat you in a variety 
of ways, the heart and soul of 
the Yanks five consecutive 
championships, and certainly in 
a year like 1950 when he hit 
for the high averages too there 
couldn’t ever have been a better 
shortstop since Hans Wagner 
hung ‘em up. 

We ‘put Sid Gordon over 
Washington’s Ed Yost at third, 
which will provoke some argu- 


ment from fanciers of the fancier 
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and a solid enough fielder, and 
the flashier Yost doesn’t exactly 
wear out that ball at bat, though 
he’s a good leadoff man. 
Greenberg started our out- 
field in left. Our centerfielder is 
Wee Willie Keeler, and for those 
unacquainted with way back 
oldtime stars, this Hall of Famer 
is one of the fixed firmaments of 
the game, The Flatbush born 
batmaster started his big league 
career in 1892 and wound it up 
in 1910. In 17 of these years the 
man who coined the advice “hit 
‘em where they ain't” rapped 
over .300, and let’s have no mis- 
print here, one of those was over 
.400 and two more over .390. 
- Qur more modest rightfielder, 
Tommy Holmes, was a fine de- 
fensive man whose 5 straight sea- 


sons over .3800 included one 


league leading .358 during the 
war. 

We trust you are familiar with 
our exceptional New York born 


Soy 


PAIR OF GREAT 
NEW YORKERS.. . 
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PHIL RIZZUTO, an all time 
shortstop great, shown with one 
of his daughters over in his for- 
mer Queens home, gives our 
“All Born in N.Y.” team as good 
as you can get at shortstop. The 
9-6 “Scooter” will be a promi- 
nent Hall of Fame candidate 
when he hangs them up soon. 


HANK GREENBERG, out of 
the Bronx’s Monroe High, car- 
ries massive slugging credentials 
for a spot on our “All” team. 
The current Cleveland General 
Manager is runner up to Babe 
Ruth in homers for one year, 
and to New York born Lou Geh- 
rig for rbis in one year. 


pitching staff. Earnshaw was 
the righthanded ace of the 
mighty Philadelphia A’s who 
won three straight flags starting 
in ‘29. Big George had records 
like 24-8 iri*’29. 

Hoyt, Erasmus High's pink 
cheeked “Schoolboy,” had a 21 
year career in which, at his 
height with seasons like 22-27 
and 23-7, he was an ace of the 
first pennant-streaking Yankeé 
team. Lopat and Ford, two 
southpaws with the current 
Yanks, need little introduction. — 
Pretty good foursome, eh? And 
Billy Loes of the current Dodgers 
is a young man who is gradually 
coming.into his own, and if you 
believe what catcher Campa- 
nella says “Has as much stuff as 
any pitcher there is, and could 
become the best righthander 
around before he is finished.” 


For the rest of our pitching 
staff, we could add such as 
Mickey - Harris, who was 17-9 
vintage with the flag winning 
Bosox of .’46; Johnny Murphy 
of the Yanks, one of the really 
good relief pitchers;, Marius 
Russo, a good southpaw also 
with the Yanks. George Mc- 
Quillan of the Giants and you 
can throw in Saul Rogovin of the 
Orioles on his big year when he 
lead the A. L. in earned run 
averages. 3 

Manager? Alright, I was born 
inside the five boroughs, and I'll 
take the job and let Frisch con- 
centrate on playing. What a 
nice job making out a batting 
order. 

I don’t claim for. sure that this 
is the best “birthplace” team 
any city could put together, but 
I suspect strongly it is. I could 
think of a pretty fair start for 
San Francisco offhand, but doubt 
it could cover a whole team. 

Not bad for a cement metr 
olis in a grass and dirt game, eh? 
Who says “New York isnt Amer- 
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She Refused to Be a Stool h 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT. 
A WORKING woman, Mrs. 
Stella Brown, 45 years of age 
who refused to testify against 
her husband, John Brown, a Ne- 
gro teamster, in Federal Court 
during a trial to denaturalize 


her, faces six months in jail. She 
is white and has been married 
to Brown for over 20 years. 

Not satisfied with trying to 
break up a home by seeking to 
deport Mrs. Brown to Poland 
where she came from when she 
was only two years old, the Jus- 
tice Department, sought unsuc- 
cessfully to make a stoolpigeon 
out of this working class fi 

But they had the wrong per- 
son. Mrs. Brown, long tested 
in the workers struggles since 
the days when she helped to or- 
ganize the unemployed workers, 
joined with the Negro workers 
in the fight against discrimina- 
tion, segregation and police bru- 
tality, told Federal Judge Free- 
man in no uncertain terms she 
would never inform on her hus- 


band. 
* 


THIS so enraged him that just 
as soon as the case drew to a 
close, Judge Freeman had the 


denaturalization order ready, 
and read it out. He then sen- 
tenced Mrs. Brown to six,months 
in “jail. : 

The 44-year-old husband’ of 
Mrs. Brown vowed that he would 
do everything in his power to 
keep his wife here. He said that 
they own their own home, have 
reared an adopted daughter, 
Connie, 18, who was graduated 
from Cass Tech last January. 

Brown minced no words in 
declaring that one of the reasons 
for the attack on his family and 
threatened denaturalization' of 
his wife was because they were 
a inter-cacial couple. 

He also cited his wife’s many 
years of activities in the work- 
ers movement, in helping to 
build unions, working in the 
peace movements, being active 
in the communities where they 
had lived. i 

“Mv wife because of this is a 
target for attack by the racist 
McCarthvite forces who use 
their legal weapon of the Wal- 


ter-McCarran Act to accomplish” 


their ends,” he charged. “It’s the 
duty of labor, Negro and white, 
to protest against this cruel and 
inhuman sentence of six months 
in jail given my wife because 
she refused to testify against her 
husband.” | 

Brewn said that he and his 
wife had. received many invita- 
tions te speak before churches, 
organizations, and some unions 
whenever members get knowl- 
edge of this cruel and inhuman 
treatment of his wife. 

A Detense Committee is func- 
tioning, with headquarters in 
Room 920, 2033 Park Ave. 

John Brown appealed to all 


ter. . 


readers of this paper to write to 
their U.S. Senators, McNamara 
and Potter and their Congress- 
man and let him or her know 
the unjustness of the action 
against his wife, Stella and their 


John Brown, Detroit teamster, his 


daughter, Connit. 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Where is the spirit of the manki- 


ness and common sense of these 
states? It does not appear in 
the government. It does not 
appear at all in the Presi- 
Oe 

It was out of such abiding 
faith in the masses that Whit- 
man wrote—‘Liberty—let others 


despair of you—I never despair ~ 


of you.” And the poet made it 
doubly clear that the common 
people were the source of his 
optiniism: — 

“The genius of the United 
States,” he wrote, “is not best 
or most in its executives or legis- 
lators, nor in its ambassadors... 


not even in its newspapers ... 


but always most in the common 
people, south, north, west, east, 
in all these states, through all its 
mighty amplitude.” 

* 


THE DIGNITY and heroism 
of those who worked for a living 


permeated virtually everything 
Whitman wrote and he talked 


about it continually in his poetr the diplomats.” 
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FREE PREMIUM OFFER! 
With Daily Worker Sub! 


[] Daily Werker — $12 


[] Cembination (Worker and Daily Worker) — $13. 


CITY & STATE 


[] Daily Worker Renewal 


- Worker subscriber? [] Yes 


Check the book you want FREE, with your sub! 
1 Steve Nelson’s “The 13th Juror” 

[] Harvey Matusow’s “False Witness 

[] Walter-Lowenfels’ “Sonnets to Liberty” 

C] Meridel LeSueur’s “Crusaders” | 

(] Heward Fasi’s “Freedom Road” 

[} Howard Fast’s “Last Frontier’ 

O Virginia Gardner’s “Rosenberg Story” 
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daughter Connie. He said that 
the case is now being appealed 
to higher courts but that takes 
large finances and he asked read- 
ers of this paper to send money 
to aid in the defense. 
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nd 


wife, Stella, and their 


, A 


WALT WHITMAN'S BIRTHDAY 


and prose: “I will write the 
evangel-poem of comrades, and 
love . . . the greatness of Love 
and Democracy ... O divine 


average. OQ Democracy, to serve © 


you. I am trilling these songs 
in the love of comrades.” 


And because Whitman was a 
good American whese vision of 
democracy was deep and broad, 
he extended his hand in com- 
radeship and brotherhood to the 


peoples of other lands. 

The man whose 136th anni- 
versary is being celebrated on 
May 31, along with the 100th 


anniversary of the publication. 


of his immortal “Leaves of 
Grass,” dreamed ef the day when 
America would “courteously 
Salute all the other continents 
and nations of the globe.” 


Whitman envisioned a time 
when the “brotherhood of the 
earth” would be “knitted more 
closely together by an interna- 
tionality of poems . . . than by 
commerce or all the treaties of 


_——_ 


FRESH ASPARAGUS 


In -most parts of the country, 
fresh asparagus is on the mar- 
ket at reasonable prices. Now- 
adays the asparagus season is 
longer than it used to be, ex- 
tending from mid-February 
when the first California crop 
is ready, into July when the last 


comes in from northern states. 


The peak supply comes in May 
and June. 

For top quality, asparagus 
should be fresh, tender and firm 
with clése, compact tips. A ten- 
der stalk will be brittle when 
broken or easily punctured with 
a fork. The whole stalk, ex- 
cept for an inch or two at the 
base, should be« tender. Wilted 
stalks or spreading tips often 
indicate that asparagus has been 
cut too long. Angular stalks are 
likely to be tough and stringy. 

Because the tender tips of 
asparagus need less cooking 
than the stem, cookery special- 
ists suggest typing the bunches 
so they can stand upright in a 
deep pan. The stems can boil 
lightly in salted water while tips 
cook in a steam. 

Some cooks use a double 
boiler for asparagus, inverting 
the. upper part over the tips to 
hold the steam. Or, cut aspara- 
gus in one-inch lengths and cook 
until almost tender in boiling 
water and then put in the tips. 
Allow 10 to 20 minutes to cook 
asparagus, depending on tender- 


ness. 
To be sure of serving gritless 


asparagus, strip the small; close 


leaves from the stalk betore 
washing. Sand may be hidden 
undemeath. Serve asparagus 
with melted butter and try a 
few drops of lemon juice in the 
butter. Short lengths of aspara- 
gus are delicious in a light cream 
sauce. Some families_ make a 
meal of asparagus on toast with 
a hearty salad or devilled eggs 
as an accompaniment. 
* 


SAFELY OUT OF REACH 


When ‘there are young. chil- 
dren in the family, the rule of 
keeping various supplies handy 
needs to be changed. The satety 
of children calls for storing 
many items out of thir reach 
even if this means less conven- 
ience for mothers for a while. A 
high shelf may be a safe shelf. 

Accidents now. are among the 
leading causes of, death and in- 
jury to children under five years 
of age. Many that occur in 
homes are the result of poison- 
ing from the various chemical 


such household jobs as clean- 
ing. Often these substances are 
so familiar that their possible 
harm to young children does not 
occur to mothers until after the 
accident. 

The leading cause of fatali- 
ties to young children is acci- 
dental poisoning. As might be 
expected, medicines left within 
the child’s reach rank high, 
among them familiar prepara- 
tions used for relief of pain. 
Other great hazards include 
such common items as bleaches, 
lighter fluids, cleaning fluid, in- 
sect sprays, rat poisons, perman- 
ent wave solutions, shampoos, 
nail polish: remover, antifreeze, 
detergents, furniture polishes, 
ammonia and kerosene. 

So during the early years 
when children are exploriag, 
and tasting, such accidents may 
be prevented by storing items 
in cabinets or cupboards that are 
inaccessible to~children. Fami- 
lies living at a distance from 
doctors and hospitals should be 
especially interested in such pre- 
cautions. 

* 


NEW AZALEAS 


substances kept on hand for 


FREE OFFER 


Steve Nelson’s gripping new book, “The 13th Juror,” will be 
given FREE with every Daily Worker or combination sub- 
scription, at the regular price of $12 for the Daily Worker 
or $13 for the combination (Worker and D.W.). This ap- 
plies to those who will be getting a subscription for the first 
time, as well as these who renew their sub NOW. 


Nelson’s book, just published, is one of seven that can be 

-_ehesen to go along with a sub. The others include Harvey 
Matusew’s “False Witness’? Meridel LeSeuer’s “*Crusaders’’; 
Walter Lowenfels “Sonnets to Liberty”: Howard Fast’s “Free- 
dom Road” and “Last Frontier” (two of his finest works) ; 
and Virginia Gardner’s “Rosenberg Story.” 


. Meridel LeSeuer’s “Crusaders,” also just off the press, is a 
fine story of her parents, pioneer Socialists and farmer-labor 
organizers of- the midwest. Written in her usual beautiful 
style, it gives a vast insight into the great political independ- . 
ence movements of the past half-century. 


“~ane 


Lewentole’s sonnets, published a few weeks ago, have been 


acclaimed ~as among the finest poetry turned out by a con- 
temporary American. Lowenfels is a Philadelphia Smith Act 


defendant. 


The others on the 
description. 
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list are too -well-knewn to need f urther 


Use special blank — 


Miniature azalea plants have 
been developed in one of the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture’s re- 
search greenhouses. This may 
mean that-nurseries will be able 
to offer these very popular flow- 
ering shrubs for landscaping 
around low houses or for rock 
gardens. | 

These compact little azaleas 
are from 8 to 12 inches high 
and have a spread of only a few 
inches. As yet, no true dwarf 
azaleas have been on the mar- 
ket for gardeners but this de- 
velopment makes it a possibil- 
ity. 
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You'll want to make several 
versions of this new casual frock. 
Pockets are accented with patch- 
work applique. Pattern 8132 
comes in sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 
18,'20. Send 35c in coin, your 
namie, address, pattern number 
and size to Federated Press, 
1150 Ave. of the Americas, 
New York 36, N. Y. The latest 
issue of our pattern magazine 
contains dozens more _ smart, 
easy to sew styles for all ages. 
Send 25c for your copy of the ... 
spting and ‘Summer ‘55 issue,’ * 
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She Refused to Be a Stool ’ iw) fii 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT. 
A WORKING woman, Mrs. 
Stella Brown, 45 years of age 
who refused to testify against 
her husband, John Brown, ‘a Ne- 
gro teamster, in Federal Court 
during a trial -to denaturalize 


her, faces six months in jail. She 
is white and has been married 
to Brown for over 20 years. 
Not satisfied with trying to 
break up a home by seeking to 
deport Mrs. Brown to Poland 
where she came from when she 
was only two years old, the Jus- 
tice Department, sought unsuc- 
cessfully to make a stoolpigeon 
out of this working class fighter. 
But they had the wrong per- 
son. Mrs. Brown, long tested 
in the workers struggles since 
the days when she hel to or- 
ganize the unemployed workers, 
joined with the Negro workers 
in the fight against discrimina- 
tion, segregation and police bru- 
tality, told Federal Judge Free- 
man in no uncertain terms she 
would never inform on her hus- 


band. 
* 


THIS so enraged him that just 
as soon as the case drew to a 
close, Judge Freeman had the 


denaturalization order ready, 
and read it out. He then sen- 
tenced Mrs. Brown to six months 
in “jail. 

The 44-year-old husband~ of 
Mrs. Brown vowed that he would 
do everything in his power to 
keep his wife here. He said that 
they own their own home, have 
reared an adopted daughter, 
Connie, 18, who was graduated 
from Cass Tech last January. 

Brown minced no words in 
declaring that one of the reasons 
for the attack on his family and 
threatened denaturalization' of 
his wife was because they were 
a inter-racial couple. 

He also cited his wife’s many 
years of activities in the work- 
ers movement, in helping to 
build unions, working in the 
peace movements, being active 
in the communities where they 
had lived. 

“My wife because of this is a 
target for attack by the racist 
McCarthyite forces who use 
their legal weapon of the Wal- 


ter-McCarran Act to accomplish— 


their ends,” he charged. “It’s the 
duty Of labor, Negro and white, 
to protest against this cruel and 
inhuman sentence of six months 
in jail given my wife because 
she refused to testify against her 
husband.” 

Brewn said that he and his 
wife had. received many invita- 
tions to speak before churches, 
organizations, and some unions 
whenever members get knowl- 
edge of this cruel and inhuman 
treatment of his wife. 

A Defense Committee is func- 
tioning, with headquarters in 
Room 920, 2033 Park Ave. 

_ John Brown appealed to all 


readers of this paper to write to 
their U.S. Senators, McNamara 
and Potter and their Congress- 
man and let him or her know 
the unjustness of the action 
against his wife, Stella and their 


John Brown, 
daughter, Connit. 


Detroit teamster, 


(Centinued from Page 8) 


Where is the spirit of the mank- 
ness and common sense of these 
states? It does not appear in 
the government. It does not 
appear at all in the Presi- 
dency. + 

It was out of such abiding 
faith in the masses that Whit- 
man wrote—‘Liberty—let others 


despair of you—I never despair ~ 


of you.” And the poet made it 
doubly clear that the common 
people were the source of his 
optimism: — 

“The genius of the United 
States,” he wrote, “is not best 
or most in its executives or legis- 
lators, nor in its ambassadors .. . 
not even in its newspapers... 
but always most in the common 
people, south, north, west, east, 
in all these states, through all its 
mighty amplitude.” 

* 


THE DIGNITY and heroism 
of those who worked for a living 
permeated virtually everything 
Whitman wrote and he talked 
about it it continually i in‘ his nis poetry 
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daughter Connie. He said that 
the case is now being appealed 
to higher courts but that takes 
large finances and he asked read- 
ers of this paper to send money 
to -aid in the defense. 


his wife, Stella, 


WALT WHITMAN’S BIRTHDAY 


and prose: “I will write the 
evangel-poem of comrades, and 
love .. . the greatness of ‘Love 
and Demoeracy ... O divine 
average. OQ Democracy, to serve 
you. I am trilling these songs 
in the love of comrades.” 


And because Whitman was a 
good American whese vision of 
democracy was deep and broad, 
he extended his hand in com- 


radeship and brotherhood to the 
peoples of other lands. 


The man whose 136fh anni- 
versary is being celebrated on 
May 31, along with the 100th 
anniversary of the publication 
of his immortal “Leaves of 
Grass,” dreamed of the day when 
America would “courteously 
salute all the ‘other continents 
and nations of the globe.” 


Whitman envisioned a time 
when the “brotherhood of the 
earth’ would be “knitted more 
closely together by an _ interna- 
tionality of poems . . . than by 
commerce or all the treaties of 
the diplomats.” 


FRESH ASPARAGUS 


_ In-most parts of the country, 
fresh asparagus is on the mar- 
ket at reasonable prices. Now- 
adays the asparagus season is 
longer than it used to be, ex- 
tending from mid-February 
when the first California crop 
is ready, into July when the last 


comes in from northern states. 


The peak supply comes in May 
and June. 

For top quality, asparagus 
should be fresh, tender and firm 
with clése, compact tips. A ten- 
der stalk will be brittle when 
broken or easily punctured with 
a fork. The whole stalk, ex- 
cept for an inch or two at the 
base, should be tender. Wilted 
stalks or spreading tips often 
indicate that asparagus has been 
cut too long. Angular stalks are 
likely to be tough and stringy. 

Because the tender tips of 
asparagus need less 
than the stem, cookery special- 
ists suggest typing the bunches 
so they can stand upright in a 
deep pan. The stems can boil 
lightly in salted water while tips 
cook in a steam. 

Some cooks use a double 
boiler for asparagus, inverting 
the upper part:over the tips to 
hold the steam. Or, cut aspara- 
gus in one-inch lengths and cook 
until almost tender in_ boiling 
water and then put in the tips. 
Allow 10 to 20 minutes to cook 
asparagus, depending on tender- 
ness. 

To be sure ‘of serving gritless 


asparagus, strip the small; close 


leaves from the stalk betore 
washing. Sand may be hidden 
undemeath. Serve asparagus 
with melted butter and try a 
few drops of Jemon juice in the 
butter. Short lengths of aspara- 
gus are delicious in a light cream 
sauce. Some families_ make a 
meal of asparagus on toast with 
a hearty salad or devilled eggs 


as an accompaniment. 
* 


SAFELY OUT OF REACH 


When ‘there are young chil- 
dren in the family, the rule of 
keeping various supplies handy 
needs to be changed. The safety 
of children calls for storing 
many items out of thir reach 
even if this means less conven- 
ience for mothers for a while. A 
high shelf may be a safe shelf. 

Accidents now. are among the 
leading causes of death and in- 
jury to children under five years 
of age. Many that occur in 


—- are the result of poison- 


from the various chemical 
oa stances kept on | hand for 


ED 


crease 


ent wave solutions, 


cooking. 


such household jobs as clean- 
ing. Often these substances are 
so familiar that their sible 
harm to young children p noes not 
occur to mothers until after the 
accident. | 

The leading cause of fatali- 
ties to young children is acci- 
dental poisoning. As might be 
expected, medicines left within 
the child’s reach rank high, 
among them familiar prepara- 
tions used for relief of pain. 
Other great hazards include 
such common items as bleaches, 
lighter fluids, cleaning fluid, in- 
sect sprays, rat poisons, perman- 
shampoos, 

nail polish remover, antifreeze, 
detergents, furniture polishes, 
ammonia and kerosene. 

So during the early years 
when children are exploring 
and tasting, such accidents may 
be prevented by storing items 
in cabinets or cupboards that are 
inaccessible to children. Fami- 
lies living at a distance from 
doctors and hospitals ‘should be 
especially interested in such pre- 
cautions. 

* 


NEW AZALEAS 


Miniature azalea plants have 
been developed in one of the 


*U. S. Dept. of Agriculture’s re- 


search greenhouses. This. may 
mean that nurseries will be able 
to offer these very popular flow- 
ering shrubs for landscaping 
around low houses or for rock 
gardens. 

These compact little azaleas 
are from 8 to 12 inches high 
and have a spread of only a few 
inches. As yet, no true dwarf 
azaleas have been on the mar- 
ket for gardeners but this de- 
velopment makes ‘it a possibil- 


ity. 


RN 


FREE OFFER 


Steve Nelson’s gripping new book, “The 13th Juror,” 


will be 


given FREE with every Daily Worker or combination sub- 
scription, at the regular price of $12 for the Daily Worker 


or $13 for the combination (Worker and D.W.). 


This ap- 


plies to those who will be getting a subscription for the first 
time, as well as these who rencw their sub NOW. 


Nelson’s book, just published, is one of seven that can be 


chosen to go along with a su 


b. The others include Harvey 


Matusew’s “False Witness’? Meridel LeSeuer’s “Crusaders”; 
Walter Lowenfels “Sonnets to Liberty” > Howard Fast’s “Free- 
dom Road” and “Last Frontier” (two of his finest works) 3 
and Virginia Gardner’s “Rosenberg Story.” 


. Meridel LeSeuer’s “Crusaders,” 


also just off the press, is a 


fine story of her. parents, pioneer Socialists and farmer-labor 
organizers of- the midwest. Written in her usual beautiful 
style, it gives a vast insight into the great political independ- | 
ence movements of the past half-century. 


i Lowenfels’s sonnets, published a few weeks ago, have been 


acclaimed as among the finest 


turned out by a con- 


temporary American. Lowenfels is a Philadelphia Smith Act 


defendant. 


The others on the list are too well-known to need farther 


description. 


Use special Blank —) 
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MI 10-20 


You'll want to make several 
versions of this new casual frock. 
Pockets are accented with patch- 
work applique. Pattern 8132 
comes in sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 
18, '20. Send 35c in coin, your 
namie, address, pattern number 
and size to Federated Press, 
1150 Ave. of the Americas, 
New York 36, N. Y. The latest 
issue of our pattern magazine 
contains dozens more smart, 
easy to sew styles for all ages. 
Send 25c for your copy of the .... 
spting and Summer ‘55 issue,’ * © 


(Continued from Page 4) ICFTU and reduce the wfturrce 
sought to put a brighter look on of secrelary Oldenbroek. Meanv 
things for the AFL-ClO-Mine|feels Oldenbroek has not pressed 
union delegation headed by|hard enough to make the ICFTU 
_ George Meany, with a story front-}an “anti-Communist” movement in 
~ paged in the Times that the West|line with AFL dictation. Olden- 
German 6,000,000-membér Ger-|broek’s backers, hardly friends of 
man Trade Union Federation has|Communism, claim the AFL posi- 
“Teversed its position on rearma-|tion would give the Communists a 
ment. He based it on a resolution|chance to say the ICFTU is 
on Austria passed unanimously in|“American-dominated.” 
the ICFTU’s executive board which * 
said the “free world must remain} OLDENBROEKX - showed his 


strong and united politically, mili- “tough” anti-Communism with a 


tarily and economically.” That res- me 
olution said nothing of German re-|°P eech rejecting the proposal of 
armament and mention of NATO|the World Federation of Trade 


was deliberately omitted to at-!Union for a united front of the two 
tract the vote of the West German bodies on common issties. When 
representative. Ihe was through, E. K. Tripothi, 
After the vote however, accord-'secretary of the Indian National 
ing to an AP dispatch which the) Trade Union Congress, challenged 
Times did not run, Walter Freitag,|O]denbroek’s position. “Apparent- 
president of the GTUF and head Jy he thinks that if we shake hands 
of its 12-man delegation, told news-|with the Communists we imme- 
men tae vote on the board did not; diately turn red,” said Tripothi. 

constitute a-reversal. He said “Our! 7, Ary, CIO Pe yegiar ipa 


stand i . the 2 eto age announced union delegates, reportedly also 
many times before.” He cited the!) ) yg by the Canadians, formed 
GTUF's congress stand last fall in}, ¢. cus to put over the “Ameri- 


opposition to remilitarization before “a 
can line.” The groups agreed to 
east-west unification of ‘the coun- act jointly in a conference of their 


try is achieved. 

‘rieitag’s nenouncement came in|“elegations held -here before de- 
face of a speech. by Meany in parture. But a_ statement titled 
oA! Lak Sos poate fet seatdies “towards lessening ergs" and pro- 
strong plea to the Germans to re-| ae Pee a ae. 


‘proved by the AFL's -execntive 


verse their position on rearmament. . 
Po * council two days later apparently 


_ caused some tension between the 
SER VINCENT TEWSON, for AFL and the CIlO—the latter usual- 


mer president of the ICFTU and |) Beet emialalter ty Tenaga 
Jeader of British labor also express- '» ‘eres ae” to feelings oO 
ed his opposition to German ao spi ; 
armament and said it would-be a}. The statement contained a 
roadblock in the way of a four- lengthy section, part of which said 
power agreement. that bi-lateral_ negotiations _be- 

In effect what is taking place at tween Peoples China and the U.'S. 
the ICFTU, according to reports for the purpose of giving the P e- 
from Viennas is a struggle for)king government “legal possession 
ICFTU leadership between the}of Quemoy and Matsu would be 
American and British blocs; with}4 fatal blow to Formosa. In an- 
the latter getting the backing of| other section the statement called 
the Socialist-influenced unions of for imposition of “economic sanc- 
Europe. Another -element in the tions "against Peoples China unless 
picture is the very much sharpened Americans held by the Chinese 


struggle between the Socialist-led @re released. 
and Catholic unions of Europe,| Shortly afterward the AFL is- 
with the latter backed by the,;sued another press release asking 
Americans. Meany views ie newemen to “kill” the éarlier state-| 
Catholic Church-controlled unions| ment on the ground it was released! 
as a counterforce to the strength' “by mistake” and was only a 
of the Socialists and as allies for|“rough draft.” The substituted 
American domination of the statement ~ deletes entirely — the 
ICFTU. ‘Knowland-line sections - opposing 

Another manifestation of the, negotiations with peoples China 
struggle is the effort of the Amer-jor giving up of the off-shore is- 
ican bloc tc put major executive lands. Also absent is the proposal 
power in the hands of Pe'gian' for economie sanctions. Otherwise 
Omer [Becu, president oi  the'there was no change in the “draft.” 


New York Circulation Standing 


FOR THE FOURTH week running, we've got to report that 
post-campaign circulation efforts are virtually at a standstill. We 
received from the entire country only 86 Worker subs and 21 for 
the Daily Worker. Bundle circulation of The Worker and Daily 
- Worker showed no appreciable changes. 

One favorable development was 10 Worker subs and 5 for 
the Daily Worker received from one Southern state, and 4 Worker 
subs from another. Southern readers did not participate in the 
circulation campaign, and these subs indicate that the circulation 
problem has been tackled, if only in a limited way. 

- Outside of this, however, there was little sign of life in the 
battle for circulation. The most severe decline took place in New 


York, with the entire state turning in 29 Worker subs and 3 for the 
D. W. There was no increase in bundle circulation in New York, 
either. 

The inability, to date, to develop circulation efforts following 
the campaign threatens loss of several thousand readers between 
now and the end of the year. This has been the pattern in the 
past few years. What makes it most darigerous now is that we ended 
the drive with a circulation that was lower than last year. 

Our supporters throughout the country have worked out pro- 
grams of circulation, set themselves goals, etc. We're faced with 
a real test now as to whether these circulation programs can be 
put into effect. 

The standings, as of last Tuesday: 


WORKER 


(Subs) 
Achieved 
2367 


Goal 


=~ 


-lrialism, namely 
Jical strategy andl, paychclony:_ 


0 | culiarly..enough,. .unwitting _testi-|itbought-out ” angry, threats, to, 
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Families Fight ‘Loyalty’ 
Eviction Threats in N.Y.C. — 


MORE THAN 30,000 families in New York federal housing projects were awaiting 
a decision expected before the weekend by the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 


whether the City. Housing Authority 
The appeal against the CHA 
ruling which mandates signing of 
such “loyalty oaths” by June 1 
was made by Paul Ross, attorney 
for Mrs. Rebecka Peters of the 
Brooklyn Williamburgh Houses,| 4] a a ace Ae 
who has been fighting a previous . , | | att, 5 
“oath edict by the Authority.. The 
CHA action is based on the Gwinn 
Act passed by Congress in 1952. 
The Gwinn Act demands that 
every occupant of a federal pro- 
ject to sign a “loyalty oath” based 
on the U.S. Attorney’s “subver- 
sive’ list or be evicted. Two states 
have already ruled that such pro- 
cedures are unconstitutional. against this McCarthyite witch- 
* ‘hunt in New York State began in 
IN CALIFORNIA the> Circuit} 1952 almost immediately after 
Court disallowed such a state pro-{passage of the Gwinn’ Act when 
vision for federal project families| Mrs. Peters stood firm on her con- 
in January, 1955, and in Novem-|stitutional privileges. In August,| 
ber, 1954, the Illinois Supreme} 1953, a State Supreme Court up- 
Court ordered the Chicago City|held her right not to sign a CHA 
Housing Authority to desist from|“loyalty oath” and the eviction or- 
carrying out eviction procedures’ der against her was stayed. 
against families who refused to| However, on appeal from. the| 
sign a Gwinn Act “loyalty oath”| city the Aytpellate Division in 
‘April, 1954, overruled the Su- 


The history of the tenant fight 


could enforce a “loyalty oath” on pain of eviction. 


preme Court ruling and was up- 
held by the Court of Appeals in 
July, 1954. 

* 


THE SWEEPING implications - 


of the CHA’s latest “oath” edict 
was made more threatening when 
Judge John B. Johnstone, Official 
Referee of the Appellate Division 
on May 10—the same day that the 
CHA rushed through a resolution 
to immediately process a new 


“loyalty oath’—said that such aec-> 


tion could be jnitiated irres 
of the Gwinn Act. 


Ross warned that the Johnstone 
ruling “if sustained by the Appel- 
late Division,” sitting as a full 
court, could mean that “any pro- 
ject family—federal, state city, low 
rent or middle income — can be 
subject to the oath or face evic- 
tion.” 

There are now 284 “subversive” 
organizations on the Attorney Gen- 
eral's list which the CHA is using 
as a yardstick to judge the “lovalty” 
of 30,116 federal project families. 


pective 


——_— oe 


Hate-Russia Mob Panicked 


(Continued from Page 4) the world and in the U. S., and a 
ence Secretary of State John Fos- symbol of the frustrations to which 


’ 


ithe professional and the amateur 
warmongers are subject. | 
They have not given up hope! 


ter Dulles announced that the U. 
S.. had informed ‘Adenauer that 
the U.S. government is opposed to 
“a role of neutrality for the Fed-|of military domination. But in lieu 
eral Republic of Germany.” Dul-| of being able to sell the world on 
les added that this applied to @' unchallenged U.S. domination, 


unified Ger ‘, as well, 
ermany, as \ they are trying to keep back the 


Senator Stuart Symington. (D-) 1 caf as 
Mo) renewed his demands on the | "de of peace by dirty enterprises 


President and the Pentagon that of the Sarnoff type. 

they should come clean with the} , 

American people and tell us whe-| THE MOST comprehensive re- 

ther the Russians can destroy us or! -__,- ‘ SEE OL: 

: +. |flection of all the contradictions 

whether we will be able to destroy! - = 

eae Geet " facing the Eisenhower administra- 
This demented program was|tion was given in a speech to the : 

picked up by Sen. Richard B. Rus-;| Wayne University Students Forum| 

sell (D-Ga), chairman of the Sen-|in Detroit last week, by Senator 

ate Armed Services Committee, 


Wiley. 
by Senate majority leader Lyn-| Wiley played all the keys. He 
don Johnson (D-Tex), abetted by} began with the Russian threat, a 
— pena es which nerve-shattering invention of Rus- 
as been contributing its best ef-|sian rocket-launching sites “far up, 
forts toward hysteria and military facing the Arctic circle,” which 
aviation contracts. threaten the U..S. with oblitera- 
| * ition, From this he went to Sar- 
IN THE STRUGGLE for what|noff's program which he endorsed. 
“ called hereabouts “the minds, Then he played in a different key. 
of men,” the struggle of “ideas,”| “The world is hun for signs: 
the opinion of some of the leading! of peace,” he told t : youth in 
participants seems to be that the|Detroit. “The world is desperate 
peace desires of the American|that the U. S. take all possible 
people can be drugged with al steps to avoid a nuclear Armaged- 
dose of the ice-cold-war technique don.” 
invented by David Sarnoff, chair- 
man of the board of the Radio 
Corp. of America, and presented 
to the President some weeks back. 
This week's crop of adulation 
for more cold war, a la Sarnoff, 
came from Lyndon Johnson, via 
Senator Hubert Humphrey ({D- 
Minn), Senator Alexander Wiley, 
ranking minority member on the 
Senate Foreign Relations Commit-|unchanging judgments.” He agreed 
tee, and Rep. Thomas J. Lane/with them that the Soviet agree- 
oem A ne es _ {ments have not been worth ee 
mn a speech at the Waldorf-|paper they were written on” but 
Astoria hotel in New York, Lyndon “that does not mean that future 
se aga ge — Sar-|ironclad comitments, backed up by 
noff and his cold war the U.-S.action, will not work.” 
has no future. Not to be outdone,| Furthermore, he said, “the U. S. 
Senator Humphrey preserved in/must very definitely not slam the 
nd pre gg “ yor door on further negotiations, On 
r n ns, the words o . -our- 
Lyndon Johnson as : “one of the self pore siren ge thy 
most important public pronounce-/talk, to negotiate, to confer. We 
ments in recent years. must not permit anyone to brarid 
Humphrey enthused because} aj] talk as appeasement.” Such 
Johnson's speech “calls for a new|criticism is utterly unjustified.” 
dimension in our efforts to check He warned against the “foolish 


and roll back Communist impe- 7 
a political offen-|Psition of slamming the door on 
sive directed and guided by com-|negotiations and hurling all sorts 
petent experts in the field of polit-jof belligerent, ill-conceived ulkti- 
matums” and against “ill-tempered 


talk of unilateral ‘blockades’ and 


* 

HE URGED that we should 
“approach the new Soviet tactic” 
with a “willingness to go halfway.” 
Those people, he said, who “de- 
plore the meeting of the Big Four 
and who want us completely to 
shut the door to further negotia- 
‘tions with the Soviets” are “falling 
victim to their own _ inflexible, 


j 


- ‘THE SARNOFF incident is pe- 


UAW. 


(Continued from Page 2) 
pany efforts to cut wages, destroy 
seniority protection, raid the skill- 
ed classifications and generally put 
the workers back to conditions like 


‘during the days of Harry Bennett. 


“The Ford workers have made its 


crystal clear they will not accept 


another five-year agreement -and 


they will not exchange contrac- 
tural gains fought and won over 
the past 14 years tor any economic 
package offered by Ford, no mat- 
ter how attractively it may be 
wrapped.” 

* 


SUCH FORTHRIGHT - state- 
ments by this Ford leader on the 
status of negotiations are a wel- 
come change from the blanket of 
silence of top union leaders. 

With the excepton of Local 
600’s_ weekly newspaper, Ford 
Facts, the anti-union attacks on 
the contract by both Ford and 
General Motors have been largely 
unknown to the rank and file out- 
side of Ford Local 600. 


The Ford Motor Company ac- 
tually demanded that their work- 
ers give up 24 minutes a day fati- 
gue time, that they give up per- 
sonal time, that they allow the 
company to have a voice in naming 
alternate union committee* men. 
They want to deny the union prac- 
tically any right to strike, they 
want to cut down union commit- 


teemen to impotent figureheads by — 


getting the negotiators Jp agree 
that for 6 hours a day the workers 
would have to take up grievances 


with foremen, as the union could | 


only handle grievances two hours 
a dayy | 

In contrast to the Jack of bring- 
ing the issues to the public here, 
GM-UAW locals in. Cleveland havé 
twice run full page ads in the 
Cleveland Press explaining the 


union case. 
* 


IN. MICHIGAN the only thing 
done has been the- collection of a 
strike fund and taking the strike 
vote. Now with the June 1 expira- 
tion date drawing near Ford wants 
to continue the black-out of news 
on negotiations, asks for it and for 
a continuation of a contract on a 
day to day basis after June 1. 


To further narrow down 
cipation as the crucial date 
near Ford Company negotiators 
asked the UAW to cut its nego- 
tiating team from 14 to 3, the 3 
‘bemg Walter Reuther, CIO presi- 


atri- 


raws 


dent, Ken Bannon, national UAW. 


Ford director and Gene Prato, 
chairman of the union’s bargaming 
committee. The. union. ously 


Sizcses? 


z ‘mony to the rising tide 


of peace in'Mospow and Peking.” ~ ,, ~~ 


a 


voted refusal on ,this request. 


> 
al de 
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PROFIT IS OUR MOST IMPORTANT PRODpCT! ‘ie 


A Fred Wright drawing from UE NEWS. 
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(Continued from Page 8) 


mad with indignation, conceived 
the idea of painting these hor- 
rors. From his window, he witt- 
nessed the storming of Prince 
Pius Mountain. Toward mid=~ 
night, the master said to me, 
‘Isidro, take your blunderbuss 
and come with me.’ I obeyed 
him, and where do you suppose 
we went? Why, to the moun- 
tain where the slain still lay, un- 
buried! I remember everything 
as if it were yesterday. There 
was a moon, but as the sky was 
full of black clouds, it was light 
one moment and dark the next. 
My hair stood on end when I 
saw the master, blunderbuss in 
one hand and draft-board in 
the other, walking toward the 
dead. Noticing my _ condition, 
don Francisco said, ‘You trem- 
ble, Othello?” And I, instead 
of replying, ‘Yes, and I shall 


AUTOMATION 


(Continued from Page 3) 
there is mechanical breakdown or 


for some such reason, and he is | To listen to some of the automat- | 
paid his regular wages as though jers, you'd think the United. States. 


he worked. That is THE LAW. 
THE GREATER the output the 


| 


' 


ter to its executives says similarly | 
“the employer must automate to) 
stay alive.” In ‘this war of giant 
automaters the worker gets crushi- 


ed.” 


the benefits of automation in elim- 


tremble still more, almost burst 
into tears, thinking that my poor 
master had lost his reason, since 
he called me Othello instead of 
Isidro. , 

“We sat on a hillock, above 
the dead, and with the draft- 
board, on his knee, don Fran- 


‘is under socialism. They speak a 1 . VEGAS 
higher the living standard. That is | inating hard work, dirty work or 


basic law of socialism. There are | monotonous functions. It “lightens” | 

no private owners to appropriate labor, they say. Speaking at cere-| 
** . . } “ = " 4 . j, ‘ " 

the benefits of higher productiv-;monies in Waynesboro, Va., last 


ity. 


week marking the opening of Gen-| 


Moreover, in a socialist country eral Electric's giant plant for pro- 
there is PLANNED technological duction of automation equipment, 


development, 


including, automa-|L. T. Rader, one of the company's 


tion. In the United States the mo- ‘top executives said automation “Te-| 


tive for automation is profit. If at 
a certain moment the market ap- 
pears unlimited and _ profits are 
very high,-the company will auto- 
mate regardless of the utility status 
of the article it produces, although 
tomerrow the 


lieves man of more monotonous 2!° 


‘chores and frees him for more crea- | 


Automation under capitalism re-| 


| 


° ° ° » ’ 
tive and interesting work.” That 
would hold true under socialism. 


lieves a worker of his job and forces 


whole automation|him to find, if he can, another job 


system may be down and gather | that may be more monotonous, 
} : 


rust for lack of a market. In the 


socialist country they concentrate | 


attention where, according to a 
planned economic and social pro- 
gram, it is most needed for the 
general good. Some profit hog 
doesn't decide. 

Another motive for automation 
under capitalism is the dream by 
employers of a maximum of metal 
robots and a minimum of live, 
thinking, union-conscious, fighting 


workers. A parable in the auto’ 
unions pamphlet on automation | displaced since the war are being 
tells of a recent tour of Walter |“autgmatically” absorbed in other 
through the already men-' fields. 


Reuther, 


tioned “automated Ford engine 
plant in Cleveland. The company 


| 
| 


‘matic 


' 
| 
} 
i 


hazardous and dirtier. 

Tens of thousands of coal miners 
have been “relieved” of jobs in 
recent years by the new semi-auto- 
mechanical monsters now 
being introduced by the hundreds. 
Those monsters, along With oil are 


the curse of the mining town. The ; 


unemployed miner is praying for a 
chance to do #he hard, dirty, very 
hazardous work so his family can 
live. There are no signs inthe min- 
ing areas. that the 250,000 miners 


— ; 
ONLY under socialism can auto- 


official who showed him around mation be really guided along lines 
pointed to some of the automati-|that yield the most productive re- 


cally run machines 
“How are you going to collect 
union dues from these guys?” Reu- 


ther replied “How are you going features in work. 


to get them to buy Fords?” 

If THE colloquy continued, the 
Ford official would probably say, 
as the Chrysler Co. head said re- 
cently: “In the big economic pic 
ture, the economics of automation 
are harsh, but simple: automate 


} 


and asked: sults, where most needed, and to 


eliminate or minimize hazardous 
and other of the most objectionable 


There are no “social engineers 
in existence who could make capi- 
talist technology serve the people 
as a whole. The most that can be 
done, within the framework of 
capitalism is to minimize the effects 


‘through proposals ‘like those in the 


or digg. General Electric in its let- 


| 


« 


New Books 


History of the Three Internationals, by William Z. Foster—$6.00 
Selected Works of Mao Tse-Tung, Vol. 3 | 
The 13th Juror, by Steve Nelson____Paper $1.50 Cloth 
The Theory of Knowledge, by Maurice Cornforth 


The Eestasy of Owen Muir, by Ring Lardner, Jr. 
The Atom Spy Heax, by William A. Reuben 

Labor Free and Slave, by Bernard Mandel________ 
Walt Whitman, by Samuel Sillen___Paper $1.25 Cloth 
Labor Fact Boek 12, by Labor Researeh Association ____ 
False Witness, by Harvey Matusow 


Latest Soviet Novels . 


WORKERS BOOKSHOP 
50 EAST 13th STREET 
include 10c « volume for postage 


+ 
/ 


2.90 


2.90 
3.00 
3.75 
3.00 
2.50 
2.00 


Paper $1.50 Cloth 


c--- 


|sure a crazy town,” she said. “You 
island.” Then _her voice 


(Continued from Page 3) 
“I’ve never been east of Chicago, 


lywood.” 
* 


SHE HAD the pleasant, busy 


hair and orange lipstick, she was 
pretty. 

“Call me Roz,” she said. 
can J 
owned t 
week?” 
‘tests I mentioned Hiroshima. 


| 
| “Oh, they | were 


but all my friends, in Hollywood, 
talk New York. I was born in Hol- 


GOYA PAINTINGS FIGHT WAR 


cisco calmly waited until the 
moon came out from behind the 
dark cloud that hid it from 
view. Below the hillock, there 
was a fluttering, groaning and 
panting. I must conféss that I 
shook and trembled while the 
master calmly continued, al- 


most by touch, to prepare his 


pencil and board. 

“At last the moon came out 
and lit the battlefield. We saw 
the masses of dead bodies lying 
in pools of blood, some on their 
backs, others face downward, 
one crouched in a kneeling posi- 
tion, kissing the’ ground, and 
another with arms outstretched 
to the sky, pleading for venge- 
ance or mercy. Some mongrel 
dogs were feasting on the dead, 
panting and growling at the 
vultures that flew around and 
about them disputing their prey. 

(While I gazed horror-stricken 
upon this dreadful scene, the 


and the quick friendliness -of 
show business and under the orange 


' 
' 


| 


“What 
do for you?” I asked who 
he club. She snorted. “This | 
And as we talked of the’ 


screaming 


‘bloody murder about that deal, it’s, 


just that they didn’t know how te 


plained brightly. 


‘take care of radioaction,’ she ex- 


| 


| I stared. “But they didn't know | 


>» 


bomb. .. . 
| “Oh,” she was suddenly 
fused. “I thought you were talk- 


nobody knew there was a 


| 


con- 


ing about the Japanese fishermen.” 


' “But they-sidn’t know there was 
‘going to be a test, either.” 


stride for a moment. 


“Well, that’s true,” she said, off- | 


| 

“But when they found out, they 
‘could have done something,” she, 
‘said wisely. “They just didn’t take’ 


tare of radiation.”.She said it with 
‘cross fondness, as of a stubborn 
child. Ba 

| “Tust how do you take care of 
radiation,” I asked, eyeing her with 


»/ wonder. [ remember the “survival, 


kits” they were selling downtown | 


ls 
an 


the drug stores, approved at 
'$6.95 by the Office of Civil De- 
'fense. 
| “Oh,” she said with a slight 
laugh, the glib patter faltering, 
“You just take a shower.” 
They hadn't included a shower 


‘not have showers for 80 fishermen 


sounded hollow even to her. 


; 


| “Well.” she said in a voice sud- 


denly softened, vulnerable, “I don't 
like the whole thing. They'll do it 
yet, they ll figure a way to blow 
fis all up.” 
* 

THIS reminded her. “You know,” 
she said, leaning forward eager- 
ly, “it’s happened before. There 


itself up with an atom bomb.” 
Is must have looked skeptical. 
“No, really,” she said, “there's 
proof: Out at the site, the ground 
is all covered with green glass. 
Well thev’ve_found, in Africa, a 


“te down . . - SO you see, it must 
ave 

She ‘stretched and looked around 
the office walls, plastered with pic- 
tures of famous showmen, “It's 


get every kind. An island. It’s: an 


ET ea at 


J in: the desest ” 


i i: a’ 
@e'e *ererrs: ‘eer ti rs 


‘in the survival kit? And they did: 


; 


) 


‘trapped in the Japanese boat. It: 


' 


layer of that same green glass, 


was a world before us, that blew, . 


PUBLICATIONS 


“=. 


master was busily sketching ft. 
“We returned home, and the 


following morning don Fran- 
cisco showed me his first sketch 
of the battlefield, which filled 
me with horror. | | 

“Sir, I asked; ‘why do you 
paint these barbarities of man?’ 

“ “So as to have the pleasure,’ 
he calmly replied, ‘of telling 
men for all time that they must 
not be barbarous!’ ” 


| 


Weekly for students of world 
affairs. Detailed presentation of 
Soviet foreign policy and an- 
alyses of international affairs. 


Tlustrated monthly that pre- 
sents through pictures and 
stories the life of Soviet women 
today. 

12 issues, $3 


INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


A monthly journal of political 
analysis of world events. In- 
cludes reviews of non-fiction 


poems, short stories and critical 


Monthly pictorial covering the 
life of Soviet workers, farmers, 


professionals and scientists. 
12 issues, $3 


Monthly. Publishes novels, plays, 


articles on literature and art. 
12 issues, $3 


MAILED TO YOU | 


FROM NEW YORK 


Send for FREE .catalog of 
books in English or Russian 
from the USSR. 


Free sample coples of back is- 
sues of some periodicals sent to 
you for 25c to cover postage. 


| IMPORTED PUBLICATIONS # 


& PRODUCTS 
22 E.17%th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


me the following publications: 
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Labor Gives Lift to Fight — 


Against Puerto Rican Bias 


By HERBERT SIGNER 
THE GROWING importance of Puerto Rican workers in the struggles of the New 


York trade unions was highlighted last week at the second annual conference of the La- 


bor Advisory Committee on Puerto Rican Affairs, a joint CIO-AFL organization. “The 
future of the labor movement in| ———— 
Gunsmoke—western WCBS 12:30\New York City depends largely|Advisory Committee on Puerto 
Baseball: Dodgers vs. Giants'on the work of this Committee,”} Rican Affairs is to help integrate 
WMCA. WMGM 1:55 declared guest , comerwaig Joseph! Puerto Rican workers -* the ean 
‘hb. . 1. 'Montserrat, a well-known ure in movement, to prevent their exploit- 

Pn eng Field Championship |}. city’s Puerto Rican community. ation in industry and in the com- 
Big Ten Track and Field WABC | expressed a sentiment shared baparende and to. press for better 
3.30 housing and education for their 


Selected TV and 


Movi Guid 
. TV r TV 
Sunday, May 29 

Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 a.m. 

Camera Three—Civil War series 
2) 11:30 : 

NY Times Youth Forum (5) Noon 

Baseball: Giants - Dodgers (11) 
1:55 
Youth Wants to Know (4) 2:30 
Let's Take a Trip (2) 3:30 
Now And Then—Dr. Baxter (2) 


Saturday, May 28 

Junior Sports Session (2) 8:30 

On the Carousel (2) 9 

Focus-documentary (7) 11 

College Press . Conference (7) 
11:30 

Big Tep-circus (2) Noon 

Movie: Champagne for Caesar 
(5) 1. Ronald Colman., Very Good 

Baseball: Giants - Dodgers (11)'4 
1:55 


Face the Nation—cross-country age out sok thin cata 
in the speeches o various trade 


discussion (2) 4:30 
Zoo Parade (4) 4:30 
Adventure—Museum of Natural, 
History (2) 5:30 


Racing—Belmont (7) 4:15 | 

Racing: The Preakness-Pimlico | 
(2) 5:30 

Six O'Clock Report (2) 6 


Preakness Preview WCBS 3:4 


Racing: The Preakness at Pim- | 
lico WCBS 5:30 


' 


The influx of several hundred 
thousand Puerto Rican workers in- 


5 punion officials at the conference. families. 3 


Its activities are of a service 
and educational nature primarily, 


News, Weather (11) 7 

Sports of the Day (13) 7:15 

Movie: Thunder Rock (11) 7:30. 
Excellent 

Jackie Gleason (2) 8 

Imogene Coca (4) 9 

Jimnrtiy Durante (4) 9:30 

George Gobel (4) 10 

Damon Runyon Theatre 
10:30 

Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 © 

News, sports (2) 11 

Movie: Barbarian and the Lady 
(2) 11:15 (British) | 


~ RESORTS 


Camp Midvale 


Midvale, N.J., TErhune 5-2160 
Cooperative, interracial camp 


GALA DECORATION DAY 
WEEK-END 


‘Entertainment by Leon Bibb and others 
All Sports @ Dancing @ Good Food 
New Family Rooms 


(2) 


sination of Caesar 


Game from W. C. Fields Movie 
(2) 7:30 


tery 


with Ezio Pinza (2) 9 


——— = a ee 


| DELIGHTFUL family resort, private lake, 


Full week-end only $17 


—— - — - - me 


ville 212R. City: BE 2-4754. 


Sunday Lucy Show (2) 6 
Meet the Press (4) 6 
You Are There (2) 6:30. Assas- 


Lassie (2) 7 
You Asked For It (7) 7. Pool 


Private Secretary—Ann Sothern 


Mister Peepers (4) 7:30 

Toast of the Town (2) 8 
Colgate Comedy Hour (4) 8 
Movie: D.O.A. (5) 8. Good mys- 


Play: The Half-Promised Land 


Play: The Ghost Writer (4) 9 
Loretta Young Show (4) 10 
What's My Line—Panel Quiz (2) 
Sunday News (2) 11 
RADIO 
Saturday, May 28 | 
News, WABC, WCBS . 


swimming, beating, fishing, sports, 
musie, counseler service, delicious food. 
June $35, July and August $40—children 
$20-$25. Pine Lake Lodge, Kenoza Lake,| 
N.Y. Call. Manya Hamburger, Jefferson- 


3 


Register Now ! 


* 


CAMP LAKELAND 


on beautiful Sylvan Lake, 65 miles from N.Y.C. 


TOPS IN FOOD * EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS 
SPORTS * OUTSTANDING CULTURAL 


Featuring: Mever and Luba Eisenberg * Nadyne Brewer 
Nina Lugavoy * Theodora Schwartz * Harvey Schreibman 
Edith Segal * New Recreation Hall * Television 
Library and place to relax 


SUPERVISED DAY CAMP 


OPENING FRIDAY, JULY 1 


With Gala Victory Celebration 


Fer information on moderate rates and SPECIAL FAMILY PLAN 
call AL 35-6283 or write to 1 Union Square West, N.Y.C. 3 _ 


STAFF 


em ee 


“~~ ~~. 


The Time: June 12 — Sunday — All Day 
The Place: Camp Midvale, Midvale, N.J.- 
. The Event: .. ‘ 
2nd Annual Labor Press Picnic 
elated ae leat ala alates Talal aetatal ate at 
Delicious Calories @ Baseball © Basketball ©* Swimming 
Songs. ® Dancing ® Bazaar © Games. © Children’s - Program 
| Entertainment ® Peoples “Artists . a 


Sa SSS SS SSS SSS SS STS SS SSS SSS aesesegugseangeenean / 


it’s B’ar Country 
for all the fittle Davy Crocketts, 


And for the parents, and big sisters and brothers: 


IT’S THE YEARLY OUTING 
WITH YOUR FRIENDS ! 


| 


—— __  ——— 


\ 
—— = — ~— SS — SS i i a SS Ss 


WINS 7:55 
WRCA 8 
8: 


WCBS 11:30 


Noon 


12:15 


of Smiles WOR 1:30 


WMCA, WMGM 1:55 
Amsterdam, Holland WCBS :30 


Year Cavaleade WABC 8 | 


WRCA 8 


Playhouse | | 
tary) ‘Chekhov film, Stanley 


ropolis (Lang) Thalia 
Plaza 
Guild 
(Swedish) World 

and other Loew's houses ieee 
Fifth Ave. Cinema 
Soth St. 

phony & Heights 
| (italian), Museum of Modern ‘Art 


/ aie Sat. & Sun. May 27-29 


‘| ..Phoenix 55, Phoenix. Theatre 


Stan Lomax, sports WOR 6:45 to New York industries in recent’ with programs on the specific issues 
Baseball: Yankees vs. Baltimore} years and their fight. for decent|facing the Puerto Rican workers, 
working and living condjtions and ‘such as jobs, housing, diserimina- 
Gunsmoke WCBS 8 ‘against discrimination, accounts | tion, housing, etc., apparently left 
Conversation — Clifton Fadiman! | .6: cock <a to decide. 

* 


AMONG the 53 AFL and 31 
CIO delegates at the conference 
were representatives of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, Hotel & Restaurant In- 
ternational, United Auto Workers, 
American Newspaper Guild, Re- 
‘tail, Wholesale and Department 
jStore, Transport Workers Union, 
Bakery Workers, Musicians Union, 
and others. | 


Among the activities voted for 
the coming year, the conference 
| es decided to meet quarterly instead 

Festival of Opera—Lehar’s Land; THERTY-TWO local unions with! of annually, to issue a monthly bul- 
some 260,000 members affiliated letin, to develop education among 
Baseball: Yankees vs. Balieneye a the Committee in its first year non-Puerto Rican: workers in the 


Disk Derby ""CBS 8:30 \ 
Boston Pops Concert WRCA 


30 
{ 


CBC Symphony WOR 10 
This Is New York—Bill Leonard 


RADIO 
Sunday, May 29 
As We See It—AFL series WABC: 


World News Roundup WRCA | for the creation of the Labor Com- 
: mittee a year ago by the CIO and 
Anthology poetry series WRCA| AFL. 7 


(WINS 1:55 of existence, a total figure which/unions on the problems of Puerto 


vs. Giants Morris Iushewitz, CIO leader and'Rican workers, to urge each union 
|Committee co-chairman, described to add Spanish-speaking workers 
of'as being “still very small, when'to their staffs, and to develop in - 
you consider the size of the New/}1955 a register-and-vote_campaign. 
NBC Chicago Orchestra WRCA York labor movement and the large Li SE AE EIS S 
number of unions directly concern- 
ed with Puerto Rican workers.” 


The stated purpose of the Labor! 


Baseball: Dodgers 


Concertgebow Orchestra 


Rin Tin Tin WOR 5 ) 
News WABC 6 | 
Biographies in Sound WRCA 7 
Americas Town Meeting—20 \funi. National Theatre 


a _. 


; ; With 2 reversible innerspring 
Plain & Fancy, Winter Garden § cushions. Wide choice of fab- 


Ibsen’s Ghosts, Royal Playhouse’ rics and wood finishes. 
Mark Twain's America, Folksay | YOU SAVE $60 


Theatre, $5 E. 4 St. Sat. only t 
“a 


- Feam rubber 


Our Miss Brooks WCBS 8 | 
X Minus One—Science Ficton 


Kraft Music Hall WCBS 9 > Shakespeare R tor an H 
Sherlock Holmes WRCA 9 Pier st i oe epee a a 
Elmer Davis, news WABC 10:15, Amato Opera Theatre, 159 
Meet the Press WRCA 10:30 Bleecker, Fri.-Sat.-Sun. GR 7-2844, 
UN Report WCBS 10:45 | ART EXHIBITIONS 3 
MOVIES 


Hirdshima( Japan) Baronet ‘ings, ACA Gallery 
Martv. Sutton Goya Exhibit, Metropolitan Mu-_ 


, t Black Rock. 69th St, Scum of Art 
Bad Day At Black Rock, 69th S Washington Square Outdoor 


Interrupted Melody, Music Hall Show 2 p.m. until dark. Through 
In*tthe Soviet Unon (documen- oo Mae 

Giant-Dodger game at Polo. 
Grounds, Sat. 1:30. Sun. 2:00. | 


- Classified Ads | 


Gate of Hell (Japanese) 50th St. 


Usually $99 


Davy Crockett (Disney), Globe 


Potemkin (Eisenstein) and Met- PRICE #NCLUDES 


DECORATOR FABRICS 


(revival), 


Wuthering Heights 
Budget Terms Free Parking 


169 E. 33d St., N. Y. 16 


(Between Lex. & 3rd Avs.) 
MU 5-7892 © MU 5-5199 
Open eves. & Sat.to6. Thurs. to9 


APARTMENT FOR RENT . 


Summer of Happiness FOUR-ROOM apt. for rent.*Hot water, no | 
| heat. E. 27th St. Modern, refrigerator, | 
gas stove, gas heater. Partially al 


One 


nished. Call after 6 p.m. OR 9-4294. 
FOR SALE 
Chaplin in Keystone Comedies, ourpDOOR BARBECUE Grill—Adj. Grill, 


| Bowl Diameter 18”. Easily knocked down. | 
Reg. $9.95. Spec. $7.45. Standard Brand 


Chaplin in Mutual Comedies,! Dist.. 143 4th Ave. (13 & 14 Sts.) “GR 
3 | 3-7819. One hour free parking or 2 


tokens. 


Game of Love (French) Sym-,—— 


Glass Slipper, Loew's Sheridan 


2 — 
© 
a 
- 
& 
ee 
4 “ 


—— 


MOVING @ STORAGE 


_ FRANK GIARAMITA 
near 3rd Ave. GR ck. 457 ) 


13 E. ith St. 
EFFICIENT ° RELIABLE 


PAMPHLETS 

“THESE WERE OUR HOMES.” Batture 
dwellers testify on the 60 homes bull- 
‘dozcd and burned. 8 pp., 34 photos, $1' 
and 6c stamps. All proceeds to Batture 
Dwellers’ legal defense. Victory Library, 

| Box 1294, New Orleans 10, La. 


SERVICES. 
: (Painting ) 
Finian's Rainbow, City Center jIwrerior, exterior work. Houses our 
Finian’s Rainbow, Hudson Guild) specialty. Full schedule halts us from) 


giving our usuel prompt service. Jack 
Resen, GI 8-7601. | 


Two Cents Worth of Hope 


DRAMA 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 
: Brees 


) | Players, 436 W. 27 St. Fri. & Sat. 
Inherit the Wind with Paul 


, 


‘MOVING AND STORAGE 
| MOVING, storage, . long distance, experi- | 
enced piano movers. Wendell, JE 6-3000. 


Vector Laboratories | 


217 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686 
New York 3, N.Y. 


Admisison: $1 ®@ Children Free 


Tickets at: All local Freedom of Press’Clubs; Daily Werker, ; 

35 E, 12th St., 8th floor; Morning Freiheit, 35 E, 12th St., 6th -). 

floor; Workers Bookshop, 48 E. 13th Street; Jefferson School, - | 
(, 575 Ave. of Americas; Bookworld, 714 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn. ). 


Call AL 4-7954 


mits cr oe Re’, 


~ . ~s ~ _ i ~ ~ 
TL 2) fi: hf ei 


— to, regareg Bus Transportation =. | 


— > o_ = 
Se ueeen es cts £22 6 
~ - —_ “~~ oo hh ae a 


Unveiling of Monument to the 
_ . memory of the late 


MAX PAREES 


a. Wellwood Cemetery —— 
SUNDAY, JUNE 5 — 2 P.M. 


Bus leaving 42nd St: and 8th Ave. at 
caakes sharp. For information call: 


aa “Bedaciss 1 -LESTHER @ AREES| } 


‘SPIKE'S moving and pickup service, city, | 
country. Short notice, plan ahead. 
K UN 4-7707. 


MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 


Sales @ Installation ® Service 


: . 
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They Can’t Kill Us All,’ State NAACP Vo WS 


MASS MEETINGS of protest against the lynch-slaying of the militant minister, | 


Rev. George Lee in Belzoni, Mississippi May 7, were called for last week by the. New 
York State conference of NAACP branches. 


pledged their support to the na- 
tional offices of the NAACP in 
the case, and voted to send a 
telegram. to Attorney General 
Brownell, asking a thorough in- 
vestigation of the crime. 

“They can’t kill us all” was a 
theme that ran through the floor 
discussion, as the group urged 
that their branches also wire 
Brownell, and voted $500 for the 
case. 

The state conference, attended 
by representatives of 35 of the 43 
branches of the National Associa- 
tion: for the Advancement of 
Colored People, met for three 
days last weekend in Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., at the Rip Van 
Darth Hotel. In addition to the 
approximately 100 delegates, a 
youth conference met separately. 


* 

IN THE PLACE OF Roy Wil- 
kins, NAACP head, who had trav- 
eled to Belzoni, Miss., for a 
NAACP protest meeting, Gloster 
Current, national director of 
branches, delivered the main ad- 
dress. 

Current called for building the 
NAACP into a powerful organiza- 
tion, capable of achieving their 
goal expressed in the slogan “Free 
by '63.” He paid tribute to the; 
labor movement and other groups | 
which have co-operated with the 
NAACP, as he predicted success 
in their eiforts for freedom. 


“Rev. Lee’s death was the direct 
result of May 17 (Supreme Court 
decision on schools),” he declared. 
“It resulted from the frustration 
of the diehards in the South who 
see the handwriting on the wall.” 


* 
PROBLEMS of housing dis- 
‘crimination and activities of 
branches on this issue were re- 
ported at conference panel 
cussions. 


? 


dis- 
Bias at Levittown, the, 


mammoth lilywhite housing pro-| 
ject which has been the target of | 


other campaigns, will be tackled | 
again, it was indicated. Efforts t to 


‘Neither death nor AIl- 
catraz can keep the truth 
hidden. I will never be 
forced to bear false 


witness.” 
—MORTON SOBELL 


Now Is the Time 
to Free 


MORTON 
SOBELL 


CARNEGIE HALL 


THURS. JUNE 1b 


8 P.M. 
New York City 


In a strong resolution, the conference 


insure the building of a non-segre- lution, 
gated school in Amityville were re- merger, called 


the AFL-CIO 


greetin | 
Por continued inte- 


ported by the Central Long Island gration of Negro’ workers into 
branch. They have appealed to trade unions. A resolution on the 
the local board to discard plans Willie Morgan case, White Plains 
for a new school in an area where youth whom South Carolina au- 


it would necessarily become all- thorities 


Negro because of housing bias. 
Among other resolutions, the) 
conference asked for implementa- 
tion of the Baker-Metcalfe 
which prohibits discrimination in 
publicly-aided housing. The as- 


signment of a lobbyist to Albany 


‘during sessions of the state legis- 
lature was recommended. A reso- 


THE WEEK 


bill | : 


IN CIVIL 


| South for 


are seeking to return 


ee, r 4 ee ~ sine » : t 
° Fale = tit, 

—— 
pee ap ae 


a chaingang term, 
asked a stay of extradition until 
a Supreme Court appeal is made. 
Mrs. Effie A. Gordon of the 
Portchester-Rye branch was elect- 
ed state president for the fourth 
consecutive term. Youth elected 
Alvin Simon of the Bronx as their 
state. president. 


LIBERTIES 


© Denver Seven Convicted 
® Celler Blasts Butler Bill 


A DENVER jury Wednesday 
night brought in a verdict of 
guilty against all seven of the 


Smith Act defendants who have 
been on trial there since March 
23, charged with conspiring to 
advocate and teach the forcible 
overthrow of the government. 

The seven are Arthur Bary, Anna» 
Correa Bary, Patricia Blau, 

Maia Scherrer, Lewis M. John- 
son, Harold Zeppelin and Joseph 


Scherrer. 
* 


EMANUEL CELLER (D-NY) 
chairman of the House Judiciary 


; committee last week pledged to 


- do all in his 


wer to deteat the 
Butler anti-labor bill which 
would provide for political 


_ screening of workers in all in- 


dustrial plants remotely con- 


/ nected with “defense” activities. 


In a letter to the N. Y. Post, 


- Celler charged that the Eisen- 


_ hewer administration was “de- 


sirous of the most unusual, if not 


| cruel, controls over labor in in- 
_ dustry. 


in memory of 


THE ROSENBERGS 
premiere 
new play 
“The Innocents” 
e 
new musical composition 
“In Memory of Two Martyrs” 
| ° 
Guest Speakers 


Admission: $1.25 (tax incl.) 
_ Tickets available at: Com- 
mittee to Secure Justice .for 
Morton Sobell, 1050. Sixth 
Ave. (at 40th St.), N.Y.C., 


| Just Released ! 


* 
REP. DON MAGNUSON ae 


Documentary in Magicolor ae 


“IN THE SOVIET UNION” 
. an 
Chekhov’s: 


“THE UPHEAVAL” 


Featuring Moscow Art Players 


STANLEY THEATRE 
4th Ave. bet. 41 & 42 Sts. 


ee en ee ee -—-——- 


VANGUARD RECORDS 


Presents 


“Sandhog” 


(Thrilling er PF class opera 
by Earl Robinson & Waldo Salt) 
Recreated for the phonograph 
by Earl Robinson, singing and 
playing, & Waldo Salt, narration 
“Magnificent score by Earl 
Robinson ... Waldo Salt’s lib- 
retto is just about as perfect an 
example of writing for the 
musical theatre as I have ever 


—2 


| 


| prison, Danbury, 


| 


encountered.”” — Theatre Arts. 
1—12” LP reseed © 55 minutes 
VRS—9001 


Available at all record stores 
Special mail order offer: 
$3.50 plus S0¢ postage 


JACK FONER 


Box 576, Long Beach, N.Y. 


| LO. 4-9585. 


Ore) appealed via a TV program 
for people’s support:of his res- 
olution calling for a House in- 
vestigation of the effects of the 
government “loyalty” program on 
civilian and armed service em- 
ployes. Although prompted by 
the flagrant injustices in the case 
of Corp. Walter Kulich, said 
Magnuson, the investigation is 
necessary regardless of what 
amends the army may eventually 
make in that case. 


LEADERS of four New Jer- 
sey locals of UE characterized 
the House Un-American com- 
mittee invasion of their state as 
“the witchhunt that failed.” 
Leaders of IUE-CIO Local 461 
however, played ball with the 
Un-Americans by suspending 
Walter Poleschuk, a shop stew- 
ard, because he refused to an- 
swer the committee's questions 
concerning his political views 
and affiliations. 

* 


LOUIS WEINSTOCK, former 
leader of union painters in New 
York, now a framed-up Smith 
Act prisoner, spent his 52nd 
birthday in a cell at federal 
Conn. Among 
greetings sent im was one by 
the state committee of the New 
York Communist Party, signed 
by George Blake Charney and 
Simon W. Gerson. 


Whitman Memorial 


At Camden Sunday | 
CAMDEN.—“Friends of 
Whitman” will hold their annual 
‘memorial meeting here on Sunday, 
‘May 29, in Harleigh Memorial 
| Park, 
| In addition to paying tribute to 
Whitman, 2 visit will be made to 


the grave of Mother Bloor: who is 
buried nearby. Mother Bloor as a 


morials at his grave in order 
foster an appreciation of Whitman 


who fight for peace and democracy 
today. 

The ceremonies will begin 
2:30. Harleigh Cemetery is Coted 
at 1700 Haddon Ave., Camden, % 


can be easily reached: b 
from Camden and. 


Walt 


child knew Walt Whitman and 
was an admirer of his work. She 
helped to initiate the annual me- 
to 


as a source of inspiration for those| 


mile west of U. S. Route 130. It 


Oe 


ZO 


about n. y- 


——as by michael singer. 


where is wagner heading? 


GRIM HIGHER fare 
portents are inevitably link- 
ed with the name of Wil- 


- liam Reid, one-time chair- 


man of the old Board of 
Transportation under ex-Mayor 
O’Dwyer—especially if he’s to 
become a member of the new 
three-man Transit Authority next 
July 1. Reid is one of several 
possibilities for Mayor Wag- 
ners appointment to the transit 
agency when the present five- 
man operation goes out of 
existence. As Deputy Mayor un- 
der ex-Mayor O'Dwyer and 
Billo’s transit advisor, Reid en- 
gineered the death of the nickel 
ride. He was rewarded for his 
services to the Wall St. transit- 
bondholders with a a juicy job, 
president of the Hudson and 
Manhattan Railroad Co. Now 
he’s being considered for one of 
the most important posts in the 
city. 

IT’S TIME to raise certain 
specific questions about the Wag- 


ner Administration in the light 


of Reid's gooey appointment. 
Why Reid? Why is the Mayor 
leaning toward the most reac- 
tionary cliques in the Adminis- 
tration?’ Why is he going along 
with “loyalty oaths” in the transit 
system and City Housing Au- 
thority? Why does he make 
speeches that find ready ap- 


| plause with bitter “go it alone” 


and anti-coexistence elements? 
Who's pushing the button that 
is making Mayor Wagner belie 
the peace and civil liberties as- 
pirations of the millions who 
supported him against the Mc- 
Carthyite regime of ex-Mayor 
Impellitteri? 

There are those who say that 
Wagners ambitions for the 
U. S. Senate are linked some- 
how to his recent policies. “He'll 
out-Lehman once he’s in the 
Senate,” they say. “But in the 
meantime he has to placate, ap- 
pease and build up a ‘record’ 
with the right-wing in his party 
who'd like to see Lehman ousted 
from his present post.” This 
theory is ridiculous; a sordid 
refutation of the -political facts 
of recent electoral life which 
saw the American people and 
the voters of New York City 
and state rout the McCarthyites 
and Republicans. 

WELFARE Comissioner Henry 
L. McCarthy revealed a clue to 
the rising economic crisis in the 
state last week. Reporting on the 
drop in the relief load (a de- 
crease of only 1,435 _ persons 
from March to April), the Com- 
missioner said: 

“The fact that we now have 
42,000 persons fewer‘than last 
year filing claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance loses much of 
its significance when related to 


the fact in the 12 months ending — 


Senate Party Vote 


Sustains Veto of 


Postal Pay Hike 


WASHINGTON. — The 


party-line vote President Eisen- 
hower’s veto of a bill which would 
have given 500,000 postal workers 
an average of $8. percent pay in- 
crease, 

The rolleall vote was 54 for 
overriding the veto and 39 against. 
This was 8 votes less than the nee- 
essary two thirds. 


U.S. Musicians Tour 
BORDEA U*X, France. 
at|—The Philadelphia Orchestra un- 
‘der the direction of Eugene Or- 
mandy drew cheers from a capac- 
ity audience here last week in per- 


Satie 


formances of works of Ernest 
Bloch; Beethoven ‘and: Brahms.’ 


Senate upheld by a _ close 


aon 


April 20, 70,0000 persons have 
exhausted their unemployment 
insurance rights. It is estimated 
that there are 200,000 unem- 
ployed persons in New York 
City.” 

This is the point that State 
Industrial ‘Commissioner Dr. Isa- 
‘dor Lubin, and to some extent 
Cov. Harriman, have been stress- 
ing in recent weeks. The mount- 
ing number of jobless who have 
exhausted unemployment insur- 
-ance-is certain to be reflected in 
the coming months in soaring 
relief rolls and new distress areas 
throughout the state. McCar- 
thy’s figure of 200,000 unem- 
ployed in New York City alone— 
a conservative estimate—sounds 
Ominous depression note. 

+ ; 


THE PROTEST MEETING 
against the McCarran-Walter. 
Act at Carnegie Hall on June 9, | 
sponsored by scores of labor 
unions, minority organizations, 
womens and fraternal groups, 
and political units of both ma- 
jor parties, will hear Edward 
Corsi, his first public appearance 
since the McCarthyite ouster by 
the State Department. Other 
speakers scheduled are Oregon 
Democrat Sen. Richard Neuber- 
ger, ILGWU leader Luigi An- 
tonini and State CIO president 
Louis Hollander. 

* 


NEW YORK STATE —s 
licans aren't very ‘hopeful (in 
private talks) that President 
Eisenhower can repeat on his 
Bong popularity” theme 
alone if the Democrats really 
Open up a presidential barrage 
against his Big Business pro- 
gram at home and his pro-Chiang 
Kai-shek policy abroad. That’s 
one reason why GOP state chair- 
man L. Judson Morhouse stress- 
ed the legislative fight in 1956 
and an all-out campaign to get 
the two-thirds majority in both 
Assembly and Senate required 
to override a governor's veto. 


Morhouse and other Repub- 
lican strategists reason this way: 
a successful campaign to elect 
such a GOP legislative majority 
will go a long way to reelect 
Eisenhower but even if Ike loses, 
this state supremacy in Albany 
is a must if the present patron- 
age bonanzas are to continue. 

x 

THE NEW TAMMANY Hall 
system of direct elections of 
district leaders provides several 
unprecedented features, not the 
least important being the inde- 
pendent role of the woman co- 
leaders. Heretofore, women dis- 
trict co-leaders were figure heads 
who won or lost by votes for 
the male leader. Now registered 
Democrats can vote for a woman 
co-leader independent of the 
male leader’s vote. This innova- 
tion is expected to stir new com- 
munity interest aT | women 
groups and rank-and-file Demo- 
crats in local district elections. 
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SATURDAY 
Brooklyn 
DECORATION: DAY Dance, good music, 
better : refreshments. Cool, cool atmos- 
phere. Sat., May 28, 1239 Bedford Ave., 


nr. Fulton St. Adm. $1. Ausp: Club Ad- 
vance and B’klyn, Ind. LYL. 


Coming : 

JULY 10, N.Y. National groups preseng 
their first annual Festival and - Pienic, 
Hold the Date! 

NADNYE BREWER in Bensonhurst Com- 
munity Center, Sat., June 4, 8:45 p 
at 2075 86th St., B’klyn. Come and 
a joyous evening with friends. 

GARMENT WORKERS forum. . 
the prospects for a better world relations? 
Speaker: Joseph Clark. Wed., June i15, 
6:30 p.m. Yugoslav Hall, 405 W. 41 8st, 
Adm. 49c at door. Ausp: Garment Free- 
of Press Comm, | . . 
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